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WEDNESDAY, SEPTKMBER 3, 107G 



TFOUSIC OP KlllMJKSr.NTATIVKB, 

Sriu'<orMrrri;i: ox Si:Li:rr Education' 
(u* riiK CoMMrn'KK ox Mducatiox and Lahok, 

Washington^ D.O. 

*riio siilx'oniinilloo mot, pursuant to iio( ioo, at 0 :30 }i.in.,iii room 
K:iyl)uni House OUrt l^nildiii^Ti lion. John Bnulenius (cliairinan of 
llio sulm(»nnnilloo) prosidin*?. 

>rotnl)ors pros(Mil»: Ki»]>rep('ntativos Buidenins, Bin*rfyi, aijrl Miller. 

SlalF pros(Mit; Jack G. Diui^.'mu counsel; Tlioiniis L. Birch, lop:ishi- 
live assistunt: Martin r^nVor. senior lo/j^islaiivc nssociale; and Joan 
(iodlcy. executive assistant. 

Mr/BuADKMAS. Tlie Snbcoinniitlee on Soh^ct Education of the Coni- 
niitteo on l']ducation and Labor will conic to order for continuntion of 
our inquiry into i)rol)leins and issues aileetin*? children in foster care. 

AVe undertook this invesi i;;ation hust December in a joint hearing 
with tho Senate Subcounnittee on Children and Youth. 

Thero are in this country today an estimated 800,000 children or 
more in foster care. Many of these children are locked into situations 
meant to be temi)orary rather than permanent. Instead of returning 
to their natural ])a rents or goin<r to a stable adoptive home, many cliil- 
dren face long periods of re])eated ])hicemeuts in foster homes- Origi- 
nally intended as a teni])Orai"y helj) at times of family crisis, fo.stor care 
can now lead to family breakuj) as contact between parents and chil- 
dren decreases after a foster care placement, if not ends entirely. 

In our hearings, we .shall be examining alternatives in foster care 
placement and to foster care placement, the condition of children in 
foster caro in.stitution.s, and the legal rights of children in fo.ster care. 

In our hearings last year, rei)rosentatives of the adniinistrntion 
were not able to specify how nnich Federal moricy is expended for 
foster caro. Other witnes.ses acknowledged that many fo.ster children 
are lo.st in institnt ions and in other types of indeterminant tdacements. 

Today "wo .shall hear a ])relimiuary rejwt from the General Ac- 
counting Office of its investigation of the Federal role in fo.ster care 
programs. Tlie GAG study on the subject of residential care facilities 
was begun at the request of my distingui.shed colleaGme on the Select 
Education Subcommittee, Congres.sman George Miller of California, 
and myself, and T might at this point express particular a])preciation 
to the gentleman from California. ]\rr. ^filler, for his initiative i!i .see- 
ing to it that this G.VO study on foster care was reque.sted and Miat we 

(1) 



(j 



vniiiluft tlirso hoarin^^H. 1 ww^hl sjiy llmt no nu inl)er of Miis Hii'bcom- 
niidoo has Wvw nu)n> t'oiuTnun] nl)ont tlio i)r()l)l(Mns of cliildrcm Mmii 
<.\)n«rressMinii Millorof (:alifornia. . . . . 

At tho saiiio tiiiKs !. would liku to invite to sit ni witli iis at our sub- 
ronnnitteo todav anotlior Member of tlio llonse of Kcpresentativcs and 
of this ('onnnitlVo wlio lias, as well, a Ion;? and (listino;uishcd record ol: 
ronrern for (^liiUUvu and their families, and I speak of oiu' collea^nio 
from New York, Congressman Mario Hia<r«i, ilio ori^Miial sponsor of 
the diild Ahnse Trcveution and Ti-eatment Act. , ^ 

Mr, l<in<r<ri, wo aro V017 pleased to liavo you with us today. VVo 
W(mld he \vn' ^Had if you' would like to como up and join us at your 

eonveuienee. 1 i vi i. • 

Before ealliutr m, our fii'st witness, the Cliair would liko to invito 
Mr Miller to make any connncutvS lio should liko to mako today. 

Mr. jriu.r.t. Thank von, Mr. Chairmau. I would liko to thank you 
f(n* vonr ecw^peration in lielpin^; mo to sponsor tlio GAO study on 
whieh wo will hear a preliminary report today, a report wdurh 1 P^'^*- 
sonally helieve outlines tlio fact that wo aro financin^r a system which 
eonsunies the very children wliicli it should rescue. 

! think wo will seo that, wliilc originally tho Fodoral Govcrnincnt 
intended -fosl6i' eare to bo a short-term program to provide relief for 
hoth the family and tho children, tho program has become, bccauso 
of inditrerenee,' and unacoountability, a long-term arrangement, with 
tho ehihl si>ending a much greater period of timo in the system than 
was originnllv intended. . ^ , . ^ w xi, i,-n 

I think we will find a system that is detrimental to the child. 
Tn many iiistana s. wo will find a sysiein that AviU produce a youngster 
^vllo will be a iM'inie candidate for welfare, for juvenile instice, and 
later for the eriminal justice system of this country; and it will all be 
l)eeau^, I think, of inadequate administration of tho program and a 
lack of conrern for these children once they arc removed from the 
family. And. we wi^l find, as Senator Mondale pointed out some 9 
•noiiths airo, that avo just fail to do anything about tho problem prior 

to i s arisincr. ^ ^ i.- i n 

AVe don't commit any decent sums of money to prevention, to lioia- 
hvr (liat family together, but we put an awful lot of money m at the 
enTl to keei> that family apart. T tliinlc it is ono of tlio tragic stones of 
the FedoraUioyerninent'S role in this program. 

Vnd T eenainlv want to thank von for lending all of your elForts 
to briiKTiiior Nvhat'I believe will be the fir.st of a number of studies on 
thi=j i^rocrram. I also want to welcome Congressman Biaggi, who has 
been very helpful in continuing to focus the attention of Congress on 
the ]M'ol>leins r)f fof^ter care, of adoption, and of child abuse. 

Tliank von. , , ^ r -o- -nr. 

Afr BinPKMAs. Indeed, our first witness will ho -Mr. Biaggi. Mi. 
Biaggi. would you like to take tho witness chair? We arc very pleased 
to have you with us this morning. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARIO BIAaGI, A REPRESENTATIVE ITF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

:\rr. BiAnoT. I would like to thank the chairmrm for the opportunity 
of addressing tho committee tcday and congratulate him for continu- 
inf* to focus attention on the very acute problem *'iat confronts us. I 



\\o\M 1k) ivmiss if 1 (liiliTl, coinnieiul my coUenguo, Mr. Miller, ilio 
L'oiitloiiijui from Cnliforuiu, for (lio exeolhuit work ho lins bcLMi doing 
111 t his iirt'ii siiii'o the very lirsL (hiy of his lirst term in tlio Congress. 
Ami I :un delighted Mint we arc all together joined in seeking resolu- 
tion to a very critical problem, 

Mr. Cliairmaii, it is my privilege to testify at these hearings examin- 
ing the problems of foster varc. This is a subject in which I have both 
a (hiep personal interest and a strong commitment. It is iny fervent 
liopo that tlioso lioarings will aid the passage of ILR. 11185, legislation 
1 have introduced to make some urgently needed reforms in our ua- 
tioual foster care systoin. 

I am cognizant that there is an impressive list of experts wlio will 
be testifyuig after me this morning. I will, therefore, present an 
overvitnv of what 1 consider to bo the major problems facing children 
in foster care and how these problems are addressed in my legishi- 
tioii. 

Just over I year ago, I conducted a series of congressional hearings 
in New York 'to exaaiine the foster care industry in that city. Mucli 
of wliat I learned was shocking and provided the basis for the intro- 
duel ion of iiiy bill. AVhilo some of New York City's problems are dis- 
tinct, many jiro commonly shared by other units of government with 
respect to providing foster care services. 

Terhaps one of the most serious problems in foster caro is the lack 
of accountability for the funds which are provided for services. It 
has been estimated that the Federal Government spends in excess of 
^ir^O niillion anniiallv to eare for the ;5r)0,000 foster children in this 
Station. I emphasize tliat these arc estimates, 

I recall Senator Mondale in a hearing last year attempted to as- 
certain from TIEW olTicials exactly how much wo spend on foster 
care. Incredibly, HEW was not able to respond to this inquiry, and 
to this date T ain not sure that thcv have. This is indicative of 'm over- 
all lack of acconnt^ibility, not only on the Federal level, but also on 
the local levels, for the niillions of (iollars we spend each year on foster 
care. ^ , . 

^^y hearings were focused directly on this issue of accountability. 
Teased on testimony ofTcred at the hearings and the findings of Mr. 
AVilliam irelTernnn and Stewart Ain, who wrote an award-winning 
seven-part series on foster care for the New York Daily News, which I 
will submit for the record, a number of accountability problems in 
New York City's foster '^arc industry were uncovered. 

Si>ecial enifdiasis was placed on'77 voluntary child care agencies 
operating in the city. These 77 agencies in 1074 received more than 
$200 niillion in combined payments, including almost $00 niillion in 
ipederal funds. Of the.sc 77 agencies, 47 wei-e never audited by the city 
to determine if the funds were being spent i)roperly. In addition, the 
News series revealed that these same agencies had reported assets of be- 
tween $300 and $500 million, which they amassed through such means 
as investment overpayment, and skimping on direct .service costs. 

An obvious consequence of this lack in accountability is the fact 
that in 1074 less than 4 percent of the 30,000 children in New York 
City s foster care system were referred for adoption, despite the fact 
thai foster care is considered to be only a temporary form of care. 
Further, 20 percent of all foster children in New York had retained 
this status for their entire lives. 



'y\\v\v wns rri'o»Mii/iMl to Im' n ili'linilc prolil iuriMit iyi' for ki'cpin^r Hii' 
rliiM, MS soMir (»r lli('S(» M^zcMcics m'(M\ (Ml iis nui(*li us $;u>.7n ])iM' (Iny jut 
.'luM ill tlu'ir fju'ililv. ihuv ilu: cliild hi'i tlu« rm-ility, for wlintpvi^r 
reason, the ])MV!n(Mits*lo the n/xcMcy wvw st()])jM»(l, 

'IMuMv ni'i' l)asir !'(»nsons for tlio Inclc ol nccomihiMlitv in fostrr 
("AW. l\'rliM])s t iiKJSt. fun(ln!!ientiil rcnso!) is the failure; of local. Stat (», 
Mild ImmIim hI Milt iioi'it ii»s to ivccp arcnralc ivcoids on rhildrcn I'l'IVrrcd 
for fostiM- onvi\ In addition, \ \w lack of any iviit nil audit in^' system for 
tirriMU'iis ri'iuMviii;:' iMHlciMl funds has also cont I'ihntcd to the ncrouiit- 
alnlity ])rol)lrin. 

My U'<rishilion lu 'm'Sscs this ])rt>hli'Mi in the folhnvin;:: niauiu'r by 
ninmlat iii<j: t hat : 

Oiip: Any ])uhli'* or vnhnilai'y n^rt'iu'v which receives h'cdcral funds 
to prov ide foslcr care services' include an aih)]»tion Mu vice or he as- 
sot^iated with an M]»])ro\'ed adojilion nd'erijil a;iency: 'INyo : e»ery 
M^'ciu'y nmsl conduct an annual review of each child under its care to 
rletiu'iniue whether the child can he i)lMced on ii more permanent en- 
vii'omneiit either thronirh a reunitini: with their natural family or hy 
Milnption; Three; IIMW periodically irview the a;iencics. incdiidin^r 
audits of the Federal funds received': and lM)nr: All foster care insti- 
tutions and homes he licensed. 

Implementation and ])roi)er enforcement of these nieasuivs could 
certainly aid in more elfectivo accountahility, not only with ivspect 
tft fund's spent on fostiu* care, hut also in re<rnrd to the fate of each 
cliihl ])lac'Hl in foster care. 

I'roni a liscnl standpoint, these ])i'ovisions could I'esult in sixiahlo 
sMvimrs eiich year, for it is r'ontended hy a number of authorities in 
the field tliaf'inaiiv of the childien in foster cai'e can ho returned to 
their natural family or can he adopted. Tt is irenerally <'oncoded that 
the costs of providin^^ fost(>r rare s.M'viees fai e.xcoed the amounts 
which would b? sjient providincr iidoptiou services or even prevent ivo 
siM" vices to help keep children with theii* families. 

The overall imr])ose of my loirislatiou is to lind (he means hv wliicli 
we can reduce this Xation's rolianco on fostei* care. This temdency is 
evident in that the Fedei\-il (lovtu'iunent s])ends almost times more 
on foster care than on adoption .services. 

There is also a wide disparitv betwe(>n funds which are ju'ovided 
for preventive^ s(M'V'ci>s to natural ])a rents and monthly sums ])rovi<led 
fost(»r parents. esiv»ciallv under the AKOC iiro^rram. 

The averaiic monthly'dilference for .VFOC ])ayments on a national 
basis is $ir).''».'JO. \v!th foster care parents I'oceivin^ the biirber pavment. 
In Xew York State. t!ie avei*a;ie monthlv i^ayment under AFDC for 
biolonricnl jiareufs is SlOO.Oj. while the foster care i)avmeMt is ?^ril2.SI. 
The?(» disparities clearly illustrate n disinecTit ive for keejnnirtbe fani- 
il V unir. intact. 

There is nuK'b mf)re than can be discussed with res]iecl to fr)ster care. 
There is a ueed for a coTicoT'ted Federal eflort to improve adoj^tion 
o]ij)ortunities for ebirible childreiK Aiid T wnuh] like to disj^el a myth 
that has been iu existence. The coTitentiou is. accordinnr to the mvth. 
tliat minorities don't adopt minority children. The fact is that it is 
not fri ' . Thev. in fa^'t. do adoi^t tliem. .Ml that \< reouired is a more 
airiri J -.-ive etfoT-t on the part of the vai'ious a'^'eiicies. Tt bas been clearly 
demonstrated. T!*.^ continuance of that mytli rirlnally imiiri.sons the 



iiiiiuM'ily rliililrcn \sIh) iii^'lit. Iu» rli^nlil',' lor ado]*! idii to I'o.^lrr I'jm' 
(n'jituMMit forlluMiVHt ol'l lu'lr livi»M, 

My iilso juldrossi's tins poiiU nn<l ju'ovidcs lor (lu* i'slal)Iislum'nt 
oi' II* mUion;iI n';;istry of juli>[)lnl)li». cliildiviu wliu'li woulil coiilMin 
slatistics on tlio imiiilu'i's, locations, aiuL^i)iM'ial ('liurarl(M*isti('s oToacli 
niiojilabloi'InliK 

ILK, lllSf) also j)rovuKs for a national data i)anic of ado[)lion in- 
fornnitioii ami nsoiu'ci's to identify and dissiMuinali^ ail ctirrcnt in- 
rornuitioii on linani'ial assislani-o nvailal)lc to prospivt i vo adoptive 
p:irrnts as well as \nv- and j^ost-ailoptivo siM'vlroH. 

I'liis is I'Sh'iMitial luN-anso most j)co^)li> niin;lit. lie desirous, bnt: just, 
don't: know Iiow to <j:o about it and don t know liow tlioy rould aH'onl it, 
Ami lluM'e are many sueli pro^^rains, nuinv sueli lesotirccs available. 
And tlun- don't Iiave llie :d)dily tlie initiative to ^r(^t. underway and 
detennim* tiuit tiu\v ean, in fae> a)j)t ebiiihvn witiiout iniposinij: ex- 
treme eeoMomie iuiVilsidps on their existinn; fnmilv eondition. 

A ma jor tluMue wineii !uis !)een diseussed by botli l*resident.ial ean- 
tlidatcs is tlu» neeil ti> nuiintain tlie Ameriean family structure. This 
theme slionlil lu^ advan<*ed bv redirect .n*!: our [)i'iorities with res|)eet 
(() ])roviilin»r services to {'hildion, AVo should i)rovii4» suflicicnt fund- 
to couiir-el troubled Fannlies before they aie forced to ^'wa ui) a 
child lu'caiise of abuse, neglect, or abandonn'ieiil, I iui<j:ht SU<;:<iest thnt, 
no matter how nmch we counsel, if we have the disparity of i\uu s 
I hat we lind in New ^'oi k City, in Xew York State, where tlie moutldy 
payments mider AKI)(* f(u*'biolo':i<'al ]>aronts is SlOO compared to 
sV)ii2 i'ov fosler care, you are never ^f>in^ to ^et those children and 
families to^relher. ^'ou will encom-a<rc lliem. ^ive iheni incentive to 
put thein-hiltlreii onMo foster care. 

We si.oidd j)r()vide coun>eIin;; assistance to all tlioso in this Xation 
who wisii to atlopt childien. And, even within foster care, wo slionld 
1)1' encouraijfiM'r the referral of more chi](b*en to foster liomcs, rather 
than keepintrlhem imjM isf>ned in chihl care inst itntions. 

1 am not imi)lyinir thai foster caie is wron^^ It is vital for nniny 
childrrii. However, I do stress th(» fa<'t. that every child in this Xation 
i< cnt itled to the o|)portnnity to live in an environment of permanence 
\\ Ia n iV.isibh'. 

This hearinir will be lii;:! I> luuieficial for foi-nsinir on tlu> ])roblem.s 
of U)^\ry care. pn)b|('iiis which be«r a .*-olntion. AVe must remember 
ih.iit chihh'cn are omMif nnr ;rr<'atest natural rt'source^*. A nation which 
innN'idrv for it.- children is a nation whicli is makinir ini investment, 
in iis future. 

[ con-idci- U.lv. llis:>, whicli T nob* is cospousored by riiairnnin 
dnhn l>i :ideina^. In be an impoi tant ])iece of Icirislalion which deserves 
liie verv sei inn- c^msidcral inn of this comnnltee as well a^' the full 
Mon.-i' and Senate. T mmj ln)i)efnl that favorable action on tl;?s legisla- 
tion can \)v made a j)rioi*ity of the l)r>tli Coti^rress. 

T thardc the cliairmrM; and the cnnnniltee once a^ain for j)rovidin,ir 
nic with IhisopjMM't unity locxprcss my sentiments. 

M\\ IhrADKMAs. 'I'haidc you very much. Afr. Biairiri. foi* a most. 
Ihonirhtnd stMfemcMjt. T^ct me just ask you one nuestioii. T noted \hi\t 
h\ y<»ur bill. TF.T?. 111.^."). yon refei-i-ed to a reoidrement t; at there 
liciMi-MU'- of f<».-t(M' care 5?i,-f it ut ions AVhat is the sifnati(-; in the eii v 
of Xew York luid in the Stat(^ of Xew York? Ts licensii of fo^( 
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nnv m-^hhitiMh^ UMjimv.i a a niiiMrr (.1' lau r\\\\ri l.\ llw ur Ny 

iIh' Stnto^ , ... 

Mr Ni»; il 1 woijKl !<» tunLi* a iMMii|>n i is(m jusi 

to"iiuiira(p lu>u lillli^ lluHi^^liI "riv^Mi in (his ilinM lu>n or l^nv nur 
piiiM itiiN mi^l nlioiv^l. Anv hona litlc* iiidivi^hiMl m tluM-iiy or Mali' 
of \rw ^'(»rk ran npi^v if lir di-iivs lor ji litvnsr tu (nvn ami rixvvv a 
pi^id i»r ivvoivrr. \\v innsr ai>nlv and MjlvjiM-l liimsrlt In vn-y raivlii 
.vrnitiiiv aiKt i'xaminalion. iti iNM^tl* oxaiuiiint ion. TUni not miuirnl 
nf jinv nuli\M(lnai w IkmIcsiivs to Ik' a loslorcaiv i>ai<Mit. and wi* havp 
Iwul i'\|K>!'ii»nr»>s wluTo many of (iu-m wonld Imnlly pass any tyju^ ol 
I'xamiaMlion. , ^ . 

U'lu'n von MMul sona^ of \\u)<c rW\U]\vn lo ilu» fnsU-r viwv homos, yon 
aiv i'\i)osin<r tlu' rlnldivn to an rxl rnordinary dnn;j:iM\ IVoplo hiiw 
di^monslraliMl tlu»ir na-nlai inrai^acity t(f doal wUli rarliolluM' asudnlts. 
Mi'viT mind iloalin^' willi rliiidivn wlio mi;:li( idl-limrs try ono s 

1 lliink at lt»ast n minimnm standard slionld 1m» ('s(al)iisliiMl luMoi 
ji fostor caio parent is «,mvi'M i'ns((»dy (d' i-liildriMi. I Unow \vr liavo mi 

Inl lot of (lu^ni. so to i»\amino. all of tluMn is an iniprarlh'al sitna- 
lit)!!, i>nt. riM lnimv tliiMv slioidd l)o a pi(f;^M:ii!i ^\^ spot clu-'kii!*:. 

'V\n* fm't is «hal- fo^ti'r raw pai'oi!ts. to a lar^^i oxtont. tjiko tl!e 
(■liildrrn (o mnki' nionov, pnn* and simple. Tlu^y nniy have ^vith it a 
drMiv a lovr for chihhvn. hut that d(H'S!i'l !i(MTssarily always follow. 

I^iit, 1 am sniv we have had illiist I'at ion aflei* illn^^(nltlon where 
foster eai'e ptuvnts have nhnsiul ehild'vn i!! the ron;^!'essional heiiniios 
wr have had. They have* ahnsed tliei!! and .^nhjertnl thei!! to the kind 
nf tiiNitment that \v(» t l ied to a voiil in 1 he fii'st phiee. ^ 

With I'espeet to fostei' t-are. institutions in the city of _>ew i ork\ 
ill ii!stit!itions. pnhlie or vohinliiry, ai'e nnder fonti'art with the city. 
This contract iiudndes hasic nnnimnin ^^l•'ndards of care which must 
1k» pi'oviiled to i>htain Fedei^d, State, an eify fnnds. M\ le»rislatioii 
\^ \i\o\v spiu'ilic with lespect, to licciisiii^: and consider it preferahie 
totlu* pr»*seiil system in New Yr>rk. 

.Mr. HirADKMAS. Thank yon voiy nniclK^ri'.MilkM ? 
M\\ Mii.i, !■:!:. I lia\e n!) (]nesHons. 1 jr.st want- io compliment Con- 
♦Mvssmaii \VvMii:\ l\>r his statemi'nt. It serves us an overview f)f the 
e\a(l problems thai wc hope to he ahle to iret at .irounh thit^ heaniiL^ 
and othiM-s. It is very cleai* that theiv is a disincentive toward kcei>in'j: 
thi> family t(*<rether* and providinir ?oiiu* kind of meainiiL'fnl cai'e. 
M r. TiKAUKMAS. 'I*h;i!dv you airain. ^fr. Hia^riri. 

As tlu^ diair oh>e! ved'. if yon ai'e ahle. wc wcadd he very pleaded lo 
ha\"e \'on ioin ns. 

(Xi'W Vork Daily Xi»ws<e! i(»s folkiw:] 

Ni.w Voia; (*rrY Cnir.r> <^\Kl: SvsTK^^ ('ovdkm m a ix :\I.\.iou Xkwspait.u Kxrt^si: 

^rr. ni.vr.r.r. Mr. Si>onl:or. recently tlio New VorU Daily Xows completed t\ major 
^even part invest ipntive series l(K>l;iM^' into the ninltimillion dollar eliild <;a)e 
system in the city of New York. A team of investipaters headed Up hy William 
lii-rrernan and .'^tewarf Ain son^Uif to find out how this hiisiness hns nourished 
without achieving its preserihed jroal of prnvidinjr permnneat horiieH for the 
i:n.(X)0 ehildrea in New York City who are considered homeless tlironud) either 
nbandoiiment or hoiw^ orphan^. 

In this openinjr report, the News sefdcs to provide an overview of the present 
system suid its rnanv prohleais. Tt paints a scnthinf: pietare of a hi^ laisiness 
tiiinrishiiiK nt the expense of the cliihlren they are supposed to he helpui;:. 
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Tho rrpurt vUv^ ainvn ot houw^ wUU IniinlrnlH of il» lilrrn |jniu» ot \\h»»iu wrtN 
n'f*M'nMl to iMTiniiiirnt liomi«M, liiriutliiiK «>n*' lnKni» wUloh In lb< imiIIh' .sJ ynuH 
history iH'Vor pIu^mI a ohllii .u iiu auoptivo homr, Ttiiw itrfldo nUn UAln nf r-«nrFi 
of iiliMNo and iit>».*liH*t of I'lillilroii, 

ThU arllrip Hlm» poliitM a IUi«rr at Iho N<'\v YnrU <'lly Kovmnm'Ul wiili-Ii pro- 
no rlT<»ctht» rluvh.4 on iV ^o Ihmui'm to lanurn tlioy nio nrhlrvhi^r lln'lr pro- 
m'HImmI pnrp m% v\vt\ tliou^li ln\v piiy un oMtluuitn) i^'M) laDllon a yrai to (hrm» 
prlvali» nwrnclrH. , ^ 

Mr. S|KMikrr, nt tliln point In Iho IJi roau I \v(»ulO tn Inwrrt part I of tliW* 
cxroIU'nt wrli'M <'ntlll*"<l. "(Mty Chllil i'wrv HIk' Mohi\v and \M\\v VK'thnn." Thr 
n'uialnlhu Hit p'uts alotJ« w' 4» niy iri'(»ninuMHlatloii for KrUrral a<Mlon will fid- 
low in MniM'pr<llnK lays. 

rriif arlic'U' fo'lo VH : | 

Uio MoNKv. i.ini.i: Vu iimm Km»m in i'ij v ('.\nr. l)rNn;i» lit \n:^ 
{W' Wllllani llrrrrrnun lual Slrwarl AliO 
( KiisL **f a Hri lrH) 

(Tlnvf au)ntljs a^o, a tnini of Svwh rr|M)rtrrs wiirkiiiK wuh'V As'nlMtant iMty 
I'.ilitor Willluni iMMltTli'l srt ont to InvrsilKatr tlu» oltyN nniltlndllPii. d.-l.-T 
(liild i-an^ MyHii'n». Tlir Mndlims an* pri'srntod In this Hotlcs. In some lnNii.«»ri»M. to 
pn»ti»(>t thf privacy of c ldldrni and *'niployos In tlu' syxtrai, naaii'H an' wltldn-ld.) 

'Vhvrv nn' 110. (KX) hono'U's.M rldUlrt-n In Now York (Mly who havo iK'coino the 
viciinjM t»f a t'hlldcari' hnsini'Hs with asHctH of $ii(M) ndlllon. 

Tijrsi' ildhhvn arc wards f)f th*' vUy and Hlatr. TUvy aro'tht» unwantnl and 
tho orphanod • t'idhlrca for whoui p<'rnn»n*'at honivs arr MUpposrdly liolnu MonKhl. 

Yi'l, an InvostlKullon by Tho Ni?wh had fonnd that, tho vast nuij<»rlty of thonr 
i'ldUlrcn ari» hviw^ plai'*'d In private dilld caro UKcncloii that roK»ilarly Uony 
tlu*ni that opportunity to ^nln a prrnauuMit tioau'. 

.\!t>Ht, in fact, roniala lurked In f*)Htc'r care for yoars— nnuiy for the halance 
of tlh'lr ai|ohN<vnL lives, ^vhlle lla' private aKeneie.s to whleh thoy are asslKoed 
eolh'i'l ndlllona of tax dollars eaeh year for their aialntenanro. 

rndi I- their eontraeta with the city, the ak'eneleH are expected to care for the 
children while they ailenipt to rehahllltate their parenlH. If rehalillllatlfai I'allH, 
or if the parenlM have died or simply dlaapiwared, tho aKenclOs are expect<Hl to 
tlnd adoptive homes ^tr Iho clilhlren. 

lUjt The iVews ha.s fotunl that a larjre nnmher of these private aKon ics di'llhe- 
rately keep children off the adoption nmrkct. and a vaat nuijorlty of tliem naiko 
lirMe'or no efl'orc to rehahllltnle natural parenls lo whom Home children nd^id ho 
ri'lnriu'd. 

Tlu'MC practices aliow the aj:enclcs to k*»ep clilldren In loiiK-terai cire and to 
nnuatain u Id^h level of chlld-carc payments from tlie clly. 

The Interest In llndinK adoptive lionn»s Is so low that 47 of the clty*s 77 private 
a^cenchvs offi»r nn adoption serviccH at all. 

Human Ilcsourres Adndnlslrator James H, Dnmpson, wlu> 1ms ultimate rcspon- 
hn>lllty for city children In earo. openly adm'ti; that the ohlld-eare system "as 
privsently constituted fails to function In tin' hest InlereHls of nmny cldldren.** 

Thv problems u*^*.'overed incluiled evidciic*' that : 

(^hlldren In foster care are oftcm abused, beaten, ncRlectcd an<l 5cxually i.io- 
Icstecl. 

Neither the clly nor private aRencles clieek tlio Ikackrrounds of foster parents 
for possil>b? criminal or chlld nhuse records before placing children in fosler 
bumes. 

Many c)ii!d-care agencies, despite claims of |»overly, ::clmilly have vast re- 
sources and invostnients. 

These same aReucles often skimp on food and clothing for children In their 
Inst lint ions and in support payments to foster parents. 

Some agencies falsify r(»cords to obtain city payments for children no longer 
In care. 

T!u» city, de^nlto the fact tlmt It pays $200 million a year to private agencies, 
makes little effort to<leterndne bo Cidldren arc being cared for or liow the money 
\mUl Is being spint. 

Several child *nre experts chargi d that many children were being denlcH.1 adop- 
tive homes so tl.at the agi'ucies li. -olved could collect the highest amount pos- 
iilble froaj the ci y and tljere)»y assu e their own existence. 
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City statistics tend to support tl.at view l)y sliowing tiiat in 1974 orUy S% of 
tlie eliildren ever found their way into adoptive liomes. Some examples : 
Greer A Cliildren's Community. Tl-,is agency at Millbroolc sliowed no adoptions 

'"Thl'sUeSltlrvk°es'"C Ine. A Manhattan-based outfit, it had 4 

''''^CZTS^.fillTanTuou.e. This White Plains ageney reported 0 
adoptions in 1974 out of 495 children. , , . - 

St. Vincent's HalL A Brooklyn institution, it listed one adoption in 19<4 out or 
725 children in care. 

ClfAUITABLE OUOAKIZATIONS 

City statistics also showed that those same four agencies received more than $0 
million in 1974, as part of the city's effort to find permanent homes for the 
children 

Spokesmen for the city's 77 private child-care agencies, all of which are char- 
tered as clmrliable organizaUons, in.sist that no child is being denied an adoptive 
home so agencies can maintain a higher level of city child-care Pa/^?^"^' 

They concede, however, that any sharp decrease in the number of children and 
the subsequent loss in revenue could force many in their care, and the corre- 
sponding agencies to go out of business or dip heavily into their own resources. 

Under the city's present payment method, private agencie.s ar3 reimbursed for 
their child-care expenses on a per-day-per-cliild basi.s. Once a child leaves the 
agency that per diem reimbursement ends. 

can't control stay 

men asked ubout the long periods many children spend in foster care, Joseph 
Gavrin, executive director of the New York State Council of Voluntary Child 
Cure \gencies— which represents 72 of the city'.s private agencies---said the 
length of time spent in care was beyond the control of the agencies. 

Gavrin said that the legalization of abortion, widespread use of the P»l 
legislation allowing social-service payments to unwed mothers had drastltnlly 
reduced the number of babies entering care in the last five years. . - ^ , 

He said that the average age of individuals in child care now stood at 7 and that 
private agSs "ha^^ experienced great difficulty finding adoptive parents for 

^^'oavrin^Lt^^ agencies were attempting to rehabilitate the parents 

of nmnv of the children so those children could he returned home. VAnd tl^e agen- 
cies arc niakhig every effort to find adoptive homes for children whose famihcs 
t-auuot be rehabilitated/' he said. 

STATEMKXTS CONTRADICTKD 

Oavriu-s statements were contradicted by caseworkers employed in numerous 
nrivate agencies and hy officials of the city's Divi-sion of Children bervices. 

aVie ca.s^^^^^^^ said agencies repeatedly discourage couples seeking to adopt 
a child often by Simply claiming the child cannot be adopted because it is too 

'"Xhe^ ehim-'cL-rw^^^^^^^^^ also charged that agencies made little effort to re- 
habilitate natural parents, but that they often used supposed rehahihtation as an 
e\:t ime not to make a child available for adoption. 

'rouHf the parents they claim they're reliabilitating haven't been heard from 
in yonrs/* one caseworker .said. i 

COXCEDKS JOB IS POOR 

Carol Parrv, who heads tlie city's Divi.sion of Children Services, which has over- 
all re^ponsibilitv, said efforts to rehabilitate natural parents were almost non- 
oxis'ent in some agencies*' and that the vast majority of agencies were "doing 

"if ^arrVfaid t^:^!^ had been attempting to force agencies to increase 

those rehabilitative efforts. "But most agencies insist they cannot afford to pro- 
vide those services under the city's current rate of ^'^'^-^'l^^^^^^ 

City payments to child-care agencies presently cover from 90 to 9o% of all 

"^SS- said that state statistics "speak for themselves about agency adoption 
efforts." 2 
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Those statistics show that the 26,000 city ehiUlren who were under the control 
of iirivato agencies horo hist year cousrituted 00% of all children iL> care through- 
out the state. 

rUBMC ACKNCIES DO BKTTHR 

Thvse same statistics also show that the city's private agencies a(^countca for 
only 31% of the state's adoptions during' that iM»riod. 

Public agencies, whivh controlled only 40% of those children, accounted lor 
(itK/J; of all adoptions. .... ,v -i ♦^i.^ ;f,^ 

Ms Parry's boss, lluainii Ucsourccs Adnnnistratdr Duinpsoii. saul the cit> 
was nnw attempting to force all priv.'itc agencies to sign new contracts He sau 
a basic tenet of those contracts would ho a child's right to a i)eriuancnt home ami 
tiicnuem'ies' rospoiisiiulity to work in that direction. 

Referring to that basic concept i.f. permanency, Oumpson .said the city has 
met a great deal of resistance from the agencies on tliis (piestion A\ e want them 
to be aecountabie for the permanency of these children," he added. But they 
want accountability on their own terms." 

city's aim 

Pnmpson said tlie city's view of peraiaiieiicy was the speedy return of a child 
to its natural home, whenever possible. ^ . i.^ h,.^ 

Should that prove impossible, -adoption should be the next step taken by the 
agt-ncv. Long-term foster i-are is not a desirable way of life ni our view, xi<' 
added. (.)ur objec-tive is to lind permanent homes for these children, not to allow 
Vlioni to grow ul) in foster care." . , * t*. x 

Vsked if that ol)jective was being met at pre.seiit, Dunipson said. It Is not. 

\ different view was given by :\Isgr. Robert An^ie, director of child care for 
CaUiolic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, which oversees 22 private 
agencies and (>.r»iK) children in their care. 

Arpie said children in care were faced with the simple problem that they can- 
uot live with their natural parents. . . ., ,r * • -.i **\.iwi«n 

•Foster care is a treatment of that problem", :Msgr. Arpie said. 'Adoption 
is just smother treatment of that s:nne problem. Hy using foster e^^re. w-e have 
a wav of providinu' perniaiicnt care while trying to rehabilitate a child s familj. 

-Oiilv when that proves totally impossible should we then use adoption as a 
solutioli " Msgr. Arpie said. "And. in deciding that, we must do so with the full 
S^tion that some kids are better off in permanent foster care. They have a 
right to perinaiieut foster care." 

city's view CO.NTIt.VniCTKD 

Tint view L'hihNc:irc exi^rts say. parallels the position folowed by most pri- 
vate agencies. It also totally contradicts the city contract. . ^ , 

Manv chihl-eare experts claim, however, that maintaunng clnldren in foster 
care has more to do with agency economies than the belief that foster care is best 

^''That aceusati()n is supported by a recent stud> commission.xl by the Edwin 
Gould Foundation for t;iiildren. which is the parent orgam/.ation of a private 
a-encv the Edwin Gould Services for Children. 

'l^hc; report states flMtly tluU "nmny children remain ni foster care since agen- 
cies are unable to afford the adoption effort." 

FEK NOT IIIGIT KN0T:G1I . 

Intended to encournge the city to increase its flai. pnynieiit to agencies 
ch 1 1 V" adopted, tlu^ report adde.l that the city's failure to increase that amount 
pro(lIice<r and even constraint" on the part of agencies when 

" ™ m^dn'^aslln for the lack of iiiereased adoptions." the study states, ''is 
thnt he rJimbu^ fee is still not high enough. This fee level niotiv.Mtes 

many lig^^^^^^ children in foster care rather than place them in adop- 

^'''HcU "motivation'' is also shown by the fact that the majority of the city's 77 
T)riv ite alenc e< offer lu. adoption services at nil. They are cxpeeted, however, to 
ind adopMve^^^^^^^^^ iuicr agencies that have adoption services or through 

tho «jf-!ffv Adontion Exchange, hut few make that effort. xt 

One exSeTf a^^ effort was discovered at the Ott.lie Home 

for Clnldren in Janiniea, Queens. 

1 i 
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Tlmt Jinonov ims never placed a child in an adoptive home in its S4-year l-»>- 
t<»n- It 1ms nevi.r. in fa(>t. madc^ a child legally free for adoption, even Uioufeh a 
number of the children In its earn have been orphans. 

PUOCEDUKE A MYSTERY 

Caseworkers point out that Ottilie is not unique among the city's Prij^^^^^^ 
.,-'e'K-ies Tiiev sav many aj;eucies have pl-'cctl so few children for adoption that 
their eiuijlovee.s do not even know the pnK'edure to be followed. 

Tbcwe ageiicie.s. the caseworkers add, also consistently fail lo make <^l»I^lreii 
h^^ally fr^e for adoption^u court proce<Iure that nuist be undertaken before 

'iMs esuS^^ ex,)erts that more than lialf the children now in care 

"'^:V:^SSi^ sYi^w {Coldly 2,020 Children are pre^^ntly legally fro. and 
the :moneies admit they have no knowledge of how many in their care could he 
freed. 

MUST BE FBEED LEGALLY 

L'ule^^s a child is legally freed, it cannot even be listed on the New York State 
Adoption Exchange, a listing from which nil agencies, public and private, can 
draw children for adoption. ^ i«n-«iiv 

Rut some agencies even appear to thwart adoption of children who are legally 
freed and listed on the exchange. , i.^ u i« *- ^«o^ 

State records show that of the 2.020 children listed on the exchange last year, 
55% or 1.113 children, were labeled as being either "permanently not place- 
able' or "temporarily not placeable" by the agencies that listed them. 

Only 013 of the children phwed on the exchange were listed as ready for place- 
ment in adoptive homes. . , „ 

In nianv oases, the agencies explained that the children listed as "permanently 
not placeable' had been labeled as such because they were "too close to their 
foster parents" and therefore should not be adopted. 

WOULD NOT JIE CONSIDERED 

Wiieu Quettioned about this "permanently not placeable*' category, one official 
in tlu^ city's Division of Children Services explained that any child so labeled 
"would simply never be considered for adoption." ^ 

The official, who asked not to be identified, said other adoptive services Tvould 
ignore a child so labeled. 

-An agency that lists a child that way can be sure the ohdd will never be 
taken out of its care,** the official said. "They have that child, along with the 
money for its care, for the balance of its adolescent life." ^ . 

The official added that some private agencies were working in the best interests 
of children in their care, but that the majority "are simply hanging on to these 
kids as long as they can," 

Child Care Scandal in New York City— Part II 

:\Ir. BiAGGL Mr. Speaker, yesterday I in.serted into the Record, the first l)art 
of a seven part investigative series into New York City's private child care agen- 
cies conducted by the New York Daily News. Part II discusses several case 
studies of children who have been forced to live in the child care system hornet 
and foster homes. This article relates some shocking tales of abuse and ne- 
glect of these children by foster parents who were more interested in getting 
their monev than earing for their children. 

Mr. Speaker at this point in the Record I wish to insert part II of this series 
entitletl, "Unwanted Cathy : Seven Horaes in 7 years" : 

Unwanted Cathy : 7 Homes in 7 Years 

(By William Ilefifernan and Stewart Ain) 

(Second of a series) 

(Three months ago. a team of News reporters working under Assistant City 
Editor William Federici set out to investigate this city*s multimillion-dollar 
child care system. The findings are presented in this series. In some instances, to 
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lirotet-t tho privacy of children nnd employees in that system, names arc with- 

^'^Oithy is n O-year-ohl nudtiracinl clilld— unwanted, born out of wedlock nnd 
then discarded into the city's private child care system. 

Everv night now, Cathy goes to bed and beats her pretty head against her 
pillow until she collapses from exhaustioirrit is the only way her small, wracked 
body can force itself to sleep. 

Catliv is not an uneonuuon prodnet of this city's child care system. At the age 
of 7 .slit* had already lived in seven foster homer;, bouncing from one to another, 
more like a rubber ball than a human being. 

II(?v caseworker claims that each change in homes became a rejection, a 
bet raval hv someone .she had hoi)ed would give her love. 

'•And out of each betrayal came a sense of guilt," her ca.seworker says. "It 
became easy for Cathy to believe that there was something terribly bad about 
lier— something ugly, something evil, something no one could ever love." 

To thiij day Cathy can still remember being locked in closets for long periods. 
Ueticeutly .^he recalls beatings administered 'by foster parents. And she re- 
members being told she wasn't wanted any more and then being moved to another 
foster home — whore th<? problems began nil over again. 

Recently Catbv was riding In the rear of a car with another child her own 
age. The other child isked where she had lived before. At first, Cathy stared 
silently, her large brov^'n o.ves blank, then she sudden tly began rattling off all 
the last names she had in her foster homes. She recited the names awkwardly. 

*-Uut those people didn't like me," Cathy told the ctlier child. "This time I won't 
have to change my name again. My mother (h^r adoptive mother) says I belong 
to her, just like my brothers and sisters. Sh?, says nobody can make me live 
elsewherp any more." 

Cathy, in fact, is oue of the luckier children. After seven years in foster care 
Khe feli into the hands of a caseworker who fought to place her in an adoptive 
honu\ 

Her adoptive parents together with that caseworker battled to overcome 
obstacles set up by the child care agency, to change that agency's "plan" for 
(;;jirhy — a '-plan" of long term foster care. 

Now Cathy has a home and parents who love her. But «he also has the scars 
from seven lonely years in the vity'& child care system— scars her parents believe 
she will carry all her life. 

Today, throughout the city and state, there are thousands of children whose 
lives are being scarred each day. 

During a three-month investigation. The Xews found that children are being 
kept in long-term foster care and denied the chance of finding permanent homes, 
while the private agencies assigned to care for them collect millions of tax dollars 
eaeh vear for their continued maintenance. 

Throtighout its probe of the child eare system, The News spoke with many : • 
those children — some who are still in the system and some who have left it. 



These children told of abuse and neglect in some foster homes. Others spoke of 
being happy with certain foster p.irents, only to find themselves suddenly taken 
from tho.'je homes and placed in others where abuse and neglect were everyday 
occurrences. 

Many of the ehihlren spoke with bitterness. Many others spoke with confusion, 
asking why they could not be adopted. 

Some children spoke through tears — tears that one caseworker said "would fill 
a river if they were all gathered together in one place." 

Many of these same children were already badly damaged when they entered 
care. Manv had been severely abused by their real parents. 

Mrs. Flora Cunha is the president of the Organization of Foster Families for 
Equality and Reform. She described some of the abuses that foster children 
suffered at the hand.s of their own parents. 



Mr«. Cunha spoke of a 6-year who told her of being forced to watch movies 
tXat he described as "naked people doing things," and how he closed his eyes so 
he wouldn't have to see. 



REPORT ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



FORCED TO WATCH X FILMS 
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One boy, Mrs. Cunha snld, could recall being forced to urinate in a cnpand tlieu 
watehlng wliilo bis younger brotbcr was forc^ed to drink it. 

Some children, Hbe added, recalled ^vatchlng their mother in sexual intercourse, 
••sometimes with the father, or Ktepfather, or the man presently living in the 
house, or the man passing through that evening." 

Many can describe orgies, she added, and some children have even told of 
sharing their mother's bed to provide devious thrills — -thrills" they later relive<l 
in nightmares. 

Yet many children who enter foster care find that th'Mr lives in care are little 
different from the lives they left behind. 

Odessa Carrion, who spent live years as nn agency supervisor in the child 
eare system, aipcus.«?ed the open brutality she found iu many foster homes and 
the unwillingness of some agencies to do anything to correct it. 



''Some of these foster parents are in it purely for the money tliey can get," she 
said. '*And it is not uucoramoa for them to skimp on food and clothing for the 
children in their care." 

•'There are ul.so sadistic foster parents who regularly beat these children," she 
added. ''Children have even been murdered in foster homes and it is not uncom- 
mon for foster fathers and adolescent boys iu the family to rape young girls 
placed in their homes." 

Ms. Carrion told of one of the foster homes she eventually clo.sed after a case- 
worker investigated the family's food buying habits. 

"X had a caseworker go to the family's butcher and ask about the meat they 
bought." .she said. '*It didn't take the caseworker long to find out that the foster 
mother regularly asked the butcher for scrap meat for her dogs and then used 
that meat to prepare stews for the children." 

**Whon the family ate steak," she added, "the children would be lucky to get 
hot dogs. Anci this experience wa« not isolated, it was a common occurrence." 

^Is. Carrion told of one of the first foster homes she visited as a caseworker 
for one ngoncy. The mother brought Paul, the foster child, out to meet her. 



"After a period of time," she said, "Paul had crawled behind the sofa and 
began pulling my arm to indicate he wanted me to stay. Paul was about QY2 years 
old and when I revisited the home, a week later, the same thing happened." 

Ms. Carrion said she went to the director of her agency and told her she felt 
there wa.s .;ometliing wrong in Paul's foster home. 

••The director told me the woman was a good foster mother who had worked 
for the a gene: for years and that ^he was not going to move the child or close 
the foster home." 

"Three months later." Ms. Carrion added, "I saw Paul with a bloody face. I 
took him away from his foster mother and brought him to a doctor who said the 
child had bruises all over his back and that he appeare<l to have been badly beaten 
with a hairbrush." 

Ms. Carrion said she asked the director of the agency to have the foster mother 
arrested. 

•*Tlie director refused, claiming it would make the agency look had if one of its 
fn^tcr mothers was nrrestcd for child abu.se," Ms. Carrion .said. "When I insisted 
that she either elo.se the home or that I would have the woman arrested myself, 
she finally agreed to close it." 

•*I later learned that Paul had been exposed to heatings ever since he was 
placed in that home." she said. "He had been there for 2Mj years." 

One young woman, interviewed by The News, supported Ms. Carrion's stories 
of abuse. She explained what it was like to grow up in foster care. 

Kllen is now 20 years old and her memory of her childliood is far from pleasant. 
Tjv tlu^ time she was 0 she had lived in nine foster homes. 

Kach tiiMC sho settled into a new home her mother demanded her hack and 
she was uprooted from her new surrounding.s. But this didn't last long. 

•*The new foster i)a rents I got to like I had to leave." she recalled. "I learned 
the only way T oonld survive withotit going crazy was to remain aloof and 
cnld witli my foster parents. 

••ITow can you attacli yourself to someone and then have that attachment 
broken?" .she asked. "It's what happens after you get burned by a candle — you 
learn to stay away from it.'* -4 rj 



IN IT FOB THE MONEY 



WANTS IIEIi TO STAY 
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Aslietl liow slic was trcaU'd hy hov toMvv rents. Klleii said tliat in almost 
every liome "1110 ['ostvv Inihei's would jmt mo on their laps ami put tlieir hands 
in my imnts." 

DALnUJ'iat J.NTO Si:X 

When she was i> and slept in the same room \\ ith lu»r Utstov i)arents' (hiu^'li- 
ter. rhe dan^diler "Was into sex — tryini^ lo ^et nie U; walk aroumi mule." 

Ami \\\nHi shv was I) jier t'ostm* parents* Ibi-year-old son regnlarly slipped inlo 
lier room at nlKht to "nMlie me fiHidle hini." 

"I slM>nId have heen ad(>pted two years after my mother startinjr putting: me 
into f(»ster rare. " Klien said. ".My mother never should have heen aIlowe<l to take 
uie haek lunl then f;ive nie uj) ajrain." 

.\skiHl ahout the fno<l slir rert-ived in foster homes. Kllen said that in every 
home hut (»ne she often had "liftle or nothing to eat and my foster i)arent hardly 
ever hon.^'ht me ehUiu's— 1 ^vas never treated like the rest of the family. (Every 
fostJM- family jrets u .-ii/thin:.' allowi'.neo for the ehildren.) 

*M)nf family I was ' itti a^'way.s had their hiir nu-al in the miildlo of the day. 
As 1 recall, they won;., ,i> \:..\y eat souietliin;,' iiku roast heef while 1 would i;et 
a pearnit Imtter and jel iy sj» .dwieh." 

KUen, a tall. jKiiufnlly t)nu hh^ndt'. who is now a l.on^r JslamI colle^^e student, 
said she has had the iiriMKl fortunate of -tiiulin;;'* herself ami l»eins al)Ie iu put 
her piist in its proi>er perspective. 

-J was in uiy last foster luauo from the age of 9 until I was IS," she said. 
Unlike Uie previous f(»stiM- parents, these people were decent and good. **But 
il: wasn't until I was J7 that I realized that those foster parents were the onlv 
real parents I wrjuhl ever have and that Vd hetter stoj) lighting the love inside 
of me. 

TIIKY -ViCVEn GAVE UP 

"They (tlie last fijster i>arents) had never given ui) loving me," she said. "1 
visit them often fven now." 

There were rimes thai KUen would like to find out "where 1 was. who I was 
with, when eertJiin tliin;is h.-ijtpeued Ut me; hut the agem«y w(»n't let me .see mv 
records heeanse they say they are all secret.'* 

Kllen saitl she consi(U>rs herself esjiecially fortunate hecause sJic was ahic to 
makf nnire of Ju-r life than her tive hrut hers- -four of whom lived iu more than 
a dozen foster honu's hy the tinu* they were Ki. 

].oekin^' hack nn her years "in care," as the t-fKcial lingo puts it. Ellen said she 
believes that the aj;eucies ".^lujuhl he acoomitaide for wlmt thev do. If they are 
in>t doing the jol» riglit. Ihey should get nut (»f the husiness. 

••.My !)rothei*s didn*t have the luek I did. ... 1 umde it. thev did./t. Tlicy all 
have prohlems and 1 don't think they will ever recover. Mv mother did a lot tc 
destrf»y her children hut tin* agencies took up where she I'eft oft\" 

CllH.n C.VI{K SCANDAT IN XkW YoRK EximjsKI) — I'AHT III 

Mr. UiA(;Gr. Mr. Speaker, today I will insert for the Kkcoud the third in a 
seven-part sv -ivs nnnhicicd hy the New York Daily News investigating the ahuses 
in the priv.ilr child care agencies in X(»w York City. Today's expose deals with 
the enorinous prolitecring l^y the city's 77 private child care agencies despite 
their claims to l)c ''struggling charitahle organizations totally hereft of funds.*' 

The article p.-iinls an entirely (lin*erent picture, actually it rescmhics a nujdern- 
day 'Oliver Twist.*' the novel hy Charles Dickens written iu the VMh centurv 
which related a tale of exploitation of children similar to what has heen un- 
covered in New Ynrk City. In this instance, wt^ iind. those agencies making 
enormous prolits through investing" funds designed to provide care and referrals 
o^ children (o ailoptiou homes instejid of hoing invested into stocks, real estates, 
and savings accomits. 'I*he shocking sum total of the 77 agencies' assets, aceord- 
ing (o the News, was l)erween i^'MH) and .%"»CK) million. 

Mr. Speaker, as this series progresses, the qxiuvM^s grow more horrif.ving and 
.shocking. One could easily make an analogy hetwcon the situation exi.^ting todav 
in child care agencies and the current .scandals in our jirivato nursing "homes, 
in each case, we are t.-ilking ahout scandalous profiteering through oxpIoitTtion 
of lliose in need. 1 ur;re my colleagues to read these materials oarofulfy and ho- 
gin to investigate to se(.' whether this situation exists elsewhere besides New 
York City. Thi>* matter deserves our dose and immc<Iiato attention. 

1 now insert the third article entitU'd ^ JJullish on lluldings—liearish on Kids*' 
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l!i i.i Kii (IN llt)i.niN(is, liKAKisu ON Kids 
lUv \Villi:iiii Ili'irciiiiiii iiiul Stowiirt Aim 

M.KrplInhVios 'in.u.M.v «ivc. ai. entirely cliftVm.t pi.-tun-.m. .1 vast r...s,.ui-.r.. 
Ihiil (li> not lii'iiclit llio cliildi-cii in Ilii'irtJire. , , ..i;,,,,.. ,.r JO 

l„ ., ,hn'.wii..iuli iiiv,.sli>;alioii l.y Tl.o Xcws, tl.r l.imiu'.ii! l.<.l.liiif.'s 'f 10 
,.,-iv;„o a...:..i..s ....v r.-vlc-uva. TIku s„uly uM....v..e.l m<.|U.vo.s n> .Ux-Ks, 
h.»MiU ixrsito Jiml savings :h'(mhiii(s ui fxcos.s oL imUKHi 

Tl, . \ .ws nM..i.tlv ..l,tniii...l a i.ui>.l».r of aKoiu.-y l.i.aii. u.l .state...-iils It 
lasV ..re. ho. with -.ho Intefnal Hcvonm, Servi.o Thoso ■^ta'^'-'Jf » ;;-7;'; ^ ' " 
,;.vi..u-,Ml hv ai. i.i.h.|»-ii.l<M,t ooi-lill.-.! i.ul.Iie accountant, who foun.l that i m i e 
,.'..n. i.- ..lilv a small poilion of Ihrii- private resources was spent on eh 1.1 cai.. 

V Man's in the Fi.-l.l, in Valhalla, wlnel. spen.ls $1.4.-, a (lay for looil an.I li 
...nts for ;!othin^', while lioUling i?1.3 million in stocks, real estate a»d ™ 

."..nnts. Chil.ln.n at the a^'emT are also forn;.l to \'l l^/;-;; 

siN that aio waslu>.l ami reused, in <liveet violatu.n of state he. Itli laus. 

We Ott Vu- Home f.a- Chlhli-en, i.i .Taiimiea, wl.i. h spends .•?1.4(. a (lay for to... 
and (!•> eents on clothii.);, while possessiuc endowments wh.el., .n the words, ..I 
its dir.-elor. -v.iiil.l sapport us f.>r the ne.xt live t.) 10 years if ne.;esary. 

\ , a .h.>t..'h tnany a^'eneios lind themselves in linanc ial pos,v,(|..s sntnhu 
11,;. onilie linn..-, rhi- N.nvs has found that the vast majority oon.sistei.tly inesent 
a Middii' iina;,'p ifimp.-n. linn poverty. . t; fnr flnhli-i-n 

(M.e of th." hettoi- liiiown asom'ips. The Spenee-Chrp" SerMces for f'"'' ■ '; 
. i.tl M-iir a letter t.> its n-Kular .-ontrilnitors, expr..^s.ii« s^eat cmeorn a h.mt 
n,.. ',aH. .^tile .■.■on(.ni.v a.i.I aski.if; for linancial support "with.n the Hunts ol 
tii.laV.~; (eeoiiomi.;) realiti.'s." 

ll-TS ACKNOWI-KUnKl) 

V .tn.ly ,.f that ai;.m.'ys .•couomie realities, however, show llmt it is worth over 

^^Vr,';;;;'au"'::f'd:^,;..sit totaling ^000,00t.: bonds, ^S:i..n;K): st(,e..s, ^A^S.; 
endow - eiit- .<:->r.n.4-'..: saviai;s a. counts, and veal esta e, .$! .,.S.(y^4. 

1, "..ea "int..;v;ew, .Toseph Cavrin, exe.M.tiye .lireet.,r "l^}^^^^^"!: 
State Conn.il ..f Voluntary fhild Cave AReacivs. whieU '^''P'-<^f*^''^,^, "f,, , . 
77 i i-ivaie aneiK i.'s. . onceded that many afiencies "are vei-y .Iiealtli.v fnia .( n.ll. . 

I . is e7 . however, that sotae -are it. despearate ■^/'•"''''^ ''"^ 
no km w how inanv or wliiili ones were experieno.i.K llna...'i..l dlincidt. . 

(ia vnn .lenl-l tln'.t a«.-ucies were skimping on food and eloth.ug for cliddn-n 

''^:I'hav'ryeen'th(■se ehildren,- l.e .said, "and they are all well fed ar.d well 

^'cavrin did a.^uowhulRe that nu.ny atcen.ies pay reduce.! monthly .s.;pport 
p.,;; .-as ov(m foster par..nts, even though they all rece ve a fixed an.ou n 
■n m t e .• t v -'I'lu" ag. '.(• ies pay less to some and more to others, .lepei.dn.g .ui 
1 . r ,1 eds •• lie s d, adding hat those needs were determined h.v the agene.es 
G.'vrin imit'ied m.t that the city l.a.s not set regulations govern.ng Low ntnch 

'''^;^Z!S.^fo!^rS^ effect, "etuployed l,y the agencies" and 

that tV. aX' es were ''well .lualiticd to .letormine How mneh n.otioy is lu-eded 
ll'; f,".I. -h.thi.ig, etc., to properly care for the ehildren in the.r foster l.omes. 

fXPERFKD AND ILL-CLOTIIFD 

In rho rmirsc of it.< iMvcstip»tinn» The News found instances ot cliildreii who 
wore iinilerfoil and ill-ch^thed in ajrency foster homes. . ^ wi 

V^k" labotit t^ Oavrin said he knew of no such instances and insisted that 
if '^onio did exist they were not the result of reduced snpport payments 

(;nvrin said the private agencies had "never experienced even a breath of 
sicancl'il** involving the plivsical ahnse of ehihlren. 

''The prneU^^^^ reduced payments has gone on for years/' he Baid. "and we 
do not feel it has caused a problem.** 
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At present the city pays each private agenoy ?175 a month for the support 
of thihiren in fosUT homes. In fliy-oi>erated foster homes, parents receive that 
amount in full. 

Yet the News has found tiutt some partnts oi)erating foster homes for private 
agencies receive a.s little as :?150 a month, plus additional reductions in city-paid 
elothing allowances, 

Carol Tarry, who heads the city*s Oivision of Children's Services, which has 
over-all responsihility for city children in fuster care, claims the city is attempt- 
ing to change the imictice of reduced payments. 

"We set (mt allowances at a speeille rate because we believe that amount is 
needed to projwrly support these children," she said, adding that the agencies 
have now been advised to begiu umkiug full support payments no later than 
July of this year. 

Ms. l*arry snid she had no knowledge about the amount of money spent on food 
aiul clothing for children held iu agency institutions, or whether the amounts 
hiMMit were adequate, . . 

Slie said the uumber of employe*? working in Children's Services made it im- 
possible to regularly monitor institution i)ractices. 

"At present we only get to those institutions once each year,'* she said. 

Child Cabe Scandal in New York Exposed — Part IV 

Mr. BiAOcr. I Insert for the Record the fourth in a seven part series done by 
the Xew York Daily News into the multimillion-dollar swindle perpetrated on 
the eity of Xew York by the private child care agencies under its jurisdiction. 

This article deals with the economic rnmifications of this scandal on the city 
which is going through the gravest flscal crisis iu its history. A great deal of the 
city's problems can be traced to wasteful spending practices, and this article ex- 
poses one of the most flagrant examples of thisr The article states that while 
the city will pay out an estimated $200 million to private child care agencies, 
they will have no idea about how the money will b<* spent until sometimes in the 
15).sb'.s. The arncK also shows an incredible pattern of overpayment by the city 
to t)iese agencies to the tune of millions of dollars annually. This article exposes 
a consistent and dangerous pattern of fiscal nm'^easance which has had k ;>ro- 
found effejt or« city's financial condition. 

Mr. Speaker, I again offer this material for the close consideration of my col- 
leagues. The extent of this problem is enormous and solution to prevent its cou- 
tinned existence must be found immediately, I now insert the fourth article in 
this series entitled. "City Losing I'ortune on Child Care." 

The article follows : 

City Losing Fortune on Child Care 
(3y William Hefferan and Stewart Ain) 

New York City*s child care system has cost the city ujillions of dollars in lost 
revenues because of a long-standing failure to demand financial accountability 
from 77 private child care agencies. 

This year the city will pay these private agencies more than $200 million 
provide care for 26,000 homeles children. But tlie city olficials responsible for 
tho.se payments. The News has found will not know exactly how that money has 
been spent until well into *lie 1980*s. 

This lack of accountability, which has quietly existed for more than 15 
years, stems from the city's faihue to maintain up-to-date audits on the expen- 
ditures of these agencies. City oflftcials estimate that additional millions may be 
loftt unless the city upgrades its auditing procedures and makes private agencies 
financially accountable on a year-to-year basis. 

In a three-month investigation of the city's child care system. The News found 
that many private agencies regularly deny thousands of children the chance of 
finding permanent homos so that they can continue to collect millions of dollars 
each year in city child support payments. 

That investigation also found that these agencies often overcharge the city 
for the services they provide and that tiie city has been able to recover only a 
portion of those overcharges. 
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Tho citv'K fi.lluro t(i ko.-p tnicU of its c nUl nuv i.iiy.n.'nts is so severe, in fi.et. 
lhat luUf o?tl.e 77 »K-„eie.s now .l..iug l.,.siness will, it lu.ve not l.a.l a couu-lete 

''%{::^^r]!^^n^<^'T^^us fonn.1. Lave n.-ver l.ul a con.pl.'to.l eity audit 
i„\tYr in^^orv/ev^^^^ tl.ej Imve '.een receiving city .l.il.l .are „ay>„e..ts 

" Because'' "rthiJ' lack of accountability, these nKeueies-wl.icl. have a coni- 
l.incirnet Nvorth of more :lu.n $:«)0 milli.iu-lunc l.-eu alile to retain uullums 
,.f .,..,lars in city ovcr,.a.vnu.uts. often f'-f.^l^-''?;;:;, ,„„„,,_i,uercst 



niuUtiii.:; 
inilHoiis 



They linve also eariiod laillions of dollars ni intoivst. on Ui;it m(>IK^^- 
tlm toonld have gone to tic city if Uie audits luul hocn up to (no. 

C tv OmUolle J. aoUliiu whon quoslIo.uMl about rhihl car. 

proco'duros. raiulidlv adr ittod that thore i.s no hope ot recaptunim the 

"^"llh^™:!^^^ millions n,ay h. lost in th. futnre if tho city 

doos; not improve the n.ianoial accountnhility r.f its child care system. 

spokesmen for tJ-.e controller's ofu.: which lui.s complete respon.sib lity for 
v\ I'd care audits, 'ijiid the problem has grown constantly over the lust ^eaI.^ 
bfi-ausi* of a shortage of auditors to Mlhv track of child care payments. 

There are now 10 auditors assigned to review th'> yearly Inmneial records of 
the 77 agenc'^^i; ret^'ivim.; paymerts from the city. . ^ ^ , i , . 

The c'ontrcller's office .says that that numl>or is fivp fewer than needed to 
properly handle the job ami reduce the backlog. Hiring of the five could erase 
the l>aeklog within the next live or six yoar.s, while allowing the city to reco^el 
SI million a year in overpayments, it was said. > • u ^» i.n . 

' Tliev nulcklv point out. however, that even though the city s job freeze has 
bocM lifted for the controller's olliee, no additional money lias been allociitea 
for'unv additions, if that policy remains in force, they say, additional millions 
mav be lost ami tlu backlog of audits will continue on into the lOSOs. 

\ recent study of reports in the controller's office disclosed that the city is 
trving to ec.llect* overpayments from 28 private agencies. 

Tbose overpjivmeiits. based on amlits completed as far back as lOiO, total 
.<;r..7fai-17. Some exiunples of those overpay uicnts include : 

'Hie AuKCl (iuanlii.:. Home - — W ^74 

The Catholic Guar.-.au Society of New \ork '^r/ (''«• 

Greer, a Children's Community ^ofi o()> 

Little Flower Children's Service iiVooJi 

Societv for Seameus ChiUlreu Asi'l oo 

Windham Child O re in4''-!n 

SiH'nce-Cliapin Ser.-ices for Cliildren W 378 

Cnlholic Home Bureau 1 ' 

The eoutrollei- - '.:!» .• admits it has no way of kimwiuK the amount of over- 
l,ny',.cnt " thaC sull renmin uncovered hceause of the extensive auditing 

'"'i^'i'^spokesmen for the emitndler say the amount is i-rnlmhly in the many 
millions of dollars, based on recent limiinRS in partly updated audits. 

FIVK FKWKI! TlIAX NKKOED 

The e.mtrol!er's oni(>e says that it often experiences dimeulties in colleetlnx 
tlM s. <'ver avments. Of the $.-5,703,147 being sought by the o ^v In fact, the 
e ut roller's ollicP has been forced to .spread aKenc.v repayments hrouKh 19S 
o issire reeovevv. Such ncKoliations can draK for yei.rs and. even %itli 
U,o"d ?n paVmeuts. the cTty onen has to .settle for less than its auditors 

''''siMlkesmen for the controller say that many aKencies ple.ad povert.y when 
fanld wuTi the n,.ed to repay .iven ln.rses an.l others insi.st they would stiff.'r 
r-nnsider ihlv if forced to sell their investments for this purpose. 

Th \e vVl .as Voi, Id. however, that many agencies are far from poor and 
act llv posses" lar^'e liobliiiKs in stocks, hon.ls. real estate and ond.mme ts. 

SnI.'o examples of that wealth .'an he found anioiiK the af-'cnoics recently asked 
to i-enavi^n 7 million to the city. Those examples include: , ,. „ ei - 

(•reer'a Children s Commnnity. with assets of SS.3 million. inclmlmR JSl.o 

■"■'wllldimm niild'c^re:^^ a .let worth of ?1.G million, inchidin. milHon 
in sto(»ks and bonds. 
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Sheltering Anns Children's Service, witl. n net wnrth of million, with 
$2.5 milUon in stocks and boiulH. 

Spencer-Chapin Services for Children, with a net worth of nearly $8.3 million, 
incluiling $4.3 million in stoeks and bonds. 

Ill an audit recently completed at the Hebrew Child- u's Home in the Bronx, 
city auditors reviewed agency linaucinl records dating back to 1001 and fonnd 
that the city had been overcharged more than .$30,000 for .services. 

The agency and the city then negotiated a settlement and. i>y the time the 
negotiations ended, the a moan t the agenc.-y was asked to repay had been whittled 
down to $lo,i>55. 

The agency had full nse of that city money for 13 years and was allowed to 
keep any interest earned from it. 

In its investigation. The News contacted caseworkers employed by private 
agencies. Several reported that some agcnc^ies overcharge the eity by retaining 
ciiiidren on their books for payment purposes, even when those children are no 
longer in their care. 

Under their contracts with the city, private agencies arc allowed to claim 
child care payments only while the children are actnally in their care. If a 
child runs away from a foster home or institution, or is temporarily returned 
to his real parents, the agency is cxi^ccted to dednct those periods from its 
payment requests. 

Caseworkers interviewed by The News insist, however, that they have 
liften been told to keep children on the agencies' l)0()kH and to file reports to 
tho eity indicating that certain children were still "in errc,'* even when that 
child had been missing for days. 

Some agencies, the caseworkers said, even neglected to report runaways to the 
polier-. for fear the elly would learn that the child was no longer in their care 
and thereby force tho agency to h>se Us per diem payment for that child's care. 

eUOOUKSS llBPOUTS UKQUIRKP 

Tlie city also rcfpiires agencies to pay regular visits to ciiildreu lioused in 
fester homes and to file reports about the progress of each child. 

Tho caseworkers siiid. however, that many agency employes failed to umke 
regular visits and oftea wrote their reports "off the tr)p of their heads." 

They said some agencies did not rejjort instances of abuse and ncgU»ct in roster 
lM>mes. as required. i)ecause that would force them to take the children out of 
those homes and therciiy reduce their revenue. 

Tlu' agencies are allowed to charge the eity for salaries of employes whose 
work is directly related to child care services purchased by the city. The 
agencies are not allf>wed to charge for salaries that are not so related. 

In most agencies, uo income from thcii* capital as.^^ets was spent on child care. 
Instead. It was reinvested in their stot^k portfolios to inercasc their capital worth. 

It appeared to the CPA that the agencies were building a financial empire inde- 
pendent of their child care operation.^. 

The CPA said it was pf)ssible. of cour^:^^. that sfune agencies might be under- 
paid by the city in a given year for the i»in-chase f)f child care services. (Those 
payments presently cover between 90 percent and 05 percent of agency expenses.) 
In addition, the anujuut of private funding receivetl by an agency ndght be less 
than expected. In either of these cases, the CPA sairl. an agency might l)C forced 
to tap its assets. Thus it would be prudent to protect those assets. 

But a check with the city controller's office revealed that of the 32 agencies 
audited within the last three years, only four had lieen underpaid. The others were 
overpaid by as much as .$1 million and most of them had the money on hand 
to repay the eity in one lump sum. The Catholic Guardian Society of New York, 
for instance, repaid the eity .$902,574 last year. 

The News questioned a numiier of agencies about their private resources and 
askeil if those financial holdings, which in many cases total millions of dollars, 
are actually needed to cover child care expenses. 

The agencies ojienly admitted that all child eare expenses were aetualiy cov- 
ered !)y a corabinatioa of eity payments and coatributi()ns reecived from the 
pu!)lic. 

Jane Edwards, director of Spcnce-Chapin Services for Children, conceded that 
the agency's assets, which <^xcceded .$8 udllion. were not actnally used for child 
care. 



IS 

T.,..se fu„as an.. ... --In^s rnm, .h..m n.O^ 
-ai..l do little .»...•(■ '''»^V7' ' .ni Vim^^^^^^^^ i i Lioare. of adoi.rlvfi 

area with I'ity funds ami private contDbutioius. 

"N-ONK 01:T TIIKUK TO FIM*'* 

''Tdon-r.\olovr.'h::;x an"m^ .nor. adopt.vo ..on..;s o„t thoro," said. -I 

n"d,:ptive parents ox..ood tU^^ , 
(>,^r""a. r .'o"r';.. of ..f. al^onV^voro not applied to soe..u,. ado,mvc 
hlie" i4an.se 'u.option is jnst the latest fad in elnldren s services. 

"the i.,\ti-:«t f.\ii" 

-We went thronuli a per.od w.ien instilutionali/ation ' '^^'^^ 

thin« tor '•lllldren.- l.o iaid. "and then foster c'are was eons.dered l.e.st. ^o^^ it.s 

'"'r n'llherie .aid In^ a^enev was "heKinnin^' to refer some eliildren for adoption" 

""••'I'hev are n., lonL-er jnst eon.-erne<l with the welfare of the eliildren.'' she 
adde<? Vhev are "om-orned with maintainin;; themselves In t'"«'»f>f>< •'"'1 1'.^ " 
i.e mHnR liei? investments. And I'm afraid that has .,ecome iniie.i '"'-ro 
iZant than how the c.iildren are car«l for, uv what the s.vstem doe.s to their 
lives." 

BUPVOnT SEUVICKS CI T 

In Its irivo^tiL-atioii The News disooverca also that some a^enrics roffularly (-uj 
hark on c iUl s^^^^^^^^^ paymoiits to oster Daroiits-. The a^-enc es n^'eive a nxe l 
Zm aniouni fro.a the .ity for that su,„.o.t. but niauy f.st.r jmreuts. ^^as 
found, reeeive only part of those city funds. r.-nlirlv skiuni on 

Other aKoacies— incdudinff some of the wealthiest— also ri'^uiarij skinip 
food and clothing' in agency institutions. n..onf.iP<i nnd foiuul 

The New^ rerentlv survev.nl the .spending praetires of 3.i aj;en(les and loiuui 
fi.nf mnsr^r>end a^^ as Vi- a diiv per el.iUl on food. Some spcMid even less. 

MoTof tlfo"e a^M" ies it.\vas found, also .sp.nd less than HO .ents a day per 
..hSr el Uiin^'';in amount far below the SS r-ents a day "^^^^^^V'™. , 
o mMMle<l by the St.Ue Departmout of Smnal ^^orvires for children in fo.stei cue. 
Oniv n of the n"eiicies surveyed, n fact, met that stat^e a\eraKe. 
^ IMr. .torJof s^^^^^^^^^^^^ I'.v The News explained that, the low .osis 

were directly attributable to mas sbuyni;^ practices. 

uu^^^rACE salk puicks 

Rut ^onie said also Miat savintrs in dothini; expenses were reali/.ed tlironi;!) 

"^^i^^S insCinliira^'direetors anestion.l by The News describe<l the 
to(Kl and clothinj; re<-eived li.v chililren as cood to excellent 

C,."e^vorkers Pniployed in private nseneies. howc.ver. said f''*'/"'^' 
ran the franiut from ••medio.-re" to "the level one would expect to fin.l in a poor 

^"\e.v.'rdini; to finanoial information filo<l in Federal fonrt as a result .if two 
recent elass aeti™ hiwsiiits. there is nothing "poor fninil.v" nbnnt the asen,..es 
themselves. ^ ^ 
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One of those nRoTiclt's. the JtMuiio Olarksou II(»ino for CiiihlrtMi In Vallinlla, Ims 
ass'-i.s in excess of $1.1* niilHon, ineludin;; niorr than .<l million invested in stocks, 
bonds and real estate according; to their tinanclal rciK)rts. 

That same agency is spending $11 a day per child for food and •].'{ cents f(n* 
elothiuf*. 

A representative menu ohtiiined at that agency showed that the 3S young 
girls in its care were fed the following on Jan. 5: 

Breakfast: Bananas, sweet gocxls, Uice Chcx and milk." Linifh : "Ilainhur- 
gors & rolls, potato chips, pickles, salad and vanilla pudding." Dinner: "Frenrh 
t jast & syrup, cheese, milk and pears." 

When questioned about the menu, William IT. Bennington, the .Jennie CI; kson 
Home director, said ho "hoptKl to correct that problem very soon" by hiring a new 
head of food services. The i)erson pr^^sently in charge of those services has been 
cmployeil by the agency for the last 29 years. 

But the llndlngs at Jennie C la r kson were not unique. Other agencies surveyed 
inclnde<l : 

St. Vincent's Hall, in Brooklyn, which spend*; .*?LVM> a day per child on food and 
T)? cents a day on clothing, while holding ^l.H li.illijMi In stocks and bonds and 
9800.000 in savings accounts. The agency also acknowledges spending :^A.i){)0 a 
year at the prestigious Brooklyn Chih "to entertaii-. prospective contributors," 

Yet caseworkers say some agencies falsify the job titles oC some employes to 
obtain payments for tlieir salaries from the city. 

*rhose eniployos, the caseworkers .Sijid, are in reality porforniing jobs not 
covt'rcMl by their city contracts. By a; signing false jfdi tithes, tin* a^rcucirs ;uc 
able to claim otherwise and receive full reiuibursenient from the city. 



One caseworker told an agency employer whose work was divided between 
providing aftercare .services — u city — and fully reimbursable work with unwed 
nirtthers. 

The agenc.t, the caseworker explained, listed the employe as working totally 
with unwed mothers. It then received full reimbursement for the entire salary 
and the city had to pay for expenses it had not iiiteuded to purchase. 

Carol Parry, who heads the city's Division of Children's Services, which has 
overall resi>onsibility for these private agencies, said she had no knowledge 
of the financial abuses reported by caseworkers. 

Ms. Parry adds, however, that her office lacks the stafC to adequately inspect 
the private agencies doing business with the city, or to determine how accurately 
records arc being kejjt. 

••We're only aMe to visit these agencies once each year," she said, "and for 
the most part we have to rely on the reports the agencies file each month with 
our office.^* 

'•We lack accountability in many areas," .she .said. '•But we're trying to improve 
that through new and stronger contracts. Right now I'd have to say that our 
method of accountability still leaves " great deal to he desired." 



Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Spealcer. I submit for the Record the fifth in a seven part 
series done hy the New York Daily News on the scandals assoeiated with the pri- 
vate child care agencies of New York City. 

Today's expose deals with the deplorable conditions which exist in uumy of 
these agencies and foster homes. These facilities designed to care for the chil- 
dren instead in many eases practice the most heinous forms of abuse on these 
children. This article also points to the fact that foster parents instead of work- 
ing to find permanent Jiomes for these children keep them imder their control 
so they can continue to receive their monthly care allowances from the city. 

This horrifying situation cries out for reform. As one of the original sponsors 
of the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act, T am appalled that these 
conditions exist and hope that the provisions of this legislation can be applied 
to reme<ly this situation, 

Mr. Speaker. I now insert the fifth article entitled •'Cliild Care Horn rs Abound 
But City Sees Xo Evil" : ^ i 



AKTKKCAIIE SKKVICES 



Child Care Scaxdal in* New York City ExpoSEt) — Part V 
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CniU)-(\\UK UoHUons AnouNi), but City Sues No Evil 
(By AVilliam Ilcflmian and Stewart Ain) 

>Vw Vork City is ttirninK its hack on the thousands of chiUlmi it Is duinpiiiK 
Into the lips of private child-care agencies each year by assuming a hands-ofC 
polirv to'vard tlie phv.Mcul and emotional abuse, tlie neglect and even torture 
lh:it many of these childriMi experience In agency-approved foster liomes. 

In fact the citv never h)Oks Into these homes unless a problem develops and 
a roniplaint is registcfred. And the suite, whlcli Ureases each foster family, issues 
licenses without ever clieeking tlie foster family or even setting foot in their 
hona*. , . ^1 

A three-month investigation by The Ne vs has re..-alcd that the agencies them- 
selves conduct only a cursory examination of the foster hon'<?s into which they 
place the childrea. 

At no time Is a police cliecU requested by these agencies to determine Whether 
foster home applicants have either a criminal or child-abuse record. 

Most foster i>arents treat their foster children well, but many subject the chil- 
dren to beatings, neglect, malnutrition and sexual abuse. , , . , , 

Tlie<e homeless children, it was found, have become the Ufeblood of tnese pri- 
vate agencies, which thrive on the millions of dollars the city pumps Into tneni 
each year. These agencies systematically keep children in their jurisdiction so 
that a constant level of government funding is maintained. ^ ^ , , 

Carol Parry, head of the city's Division of Children's Services, said that while 
It appears that these agencies are deliberately keeping children xmder their wing, 
her agency Is powerless to act because of understaffing. She said that if s»ic 
onild assign one person to each of the city's 77 childcare agencies, she could 
••double the number of adoptions each year." 

This extra manpower would cost the city $700,000 a year, Ms. Parry said Imt 
the savings, once these children were adopted and payments to agencies ended, 
would be nearly .^l million u year. ^ , ^ i 

' ity records indicate that a child remains in the rare of private agencies an 
average of four to «ve years before being placed in un adoptive hr me or sent 
back to his parents. ^ . , ... 

On the other hand, it takes the city a full year le.^s to do the same job with 
'^.000 difficult-to-place children whom the private agencies have refused to care 
for because they are '•impossible to control." The.se are children kept in city-nin 
shelters and foster homes. ^ _ 

Manv agencies admit tliat they keep children niucli longer than five year.*^. 
The Solvation Arinv Foster Home and Adoption Service says that the average 
length of Ktav for childrep fo.ster homes Is nine years. , 

Vnd Spence-Chapin Services for Children says tlint about one-fourth of its 
rhiUlren Imve been '•in rare" from l)irth until well into their teens 

Jane Edwards, executive director of ?pence-Chapia. said many of these rhi - 
dreii have not been adopted because •'tliey are black and homes for black chil- 
dren are very diaieult to come by. The best way to get these children adopted 
is to have their foster parents adopt them.*' i „ 

Hut Mrs Edwards conceded that most of the Speace-CIiapin cliildren lia\e re- 
niaiiKd* with the same foster parents witli wliom tliey were placed when they 
wrre.'»vearsold, wUliont ever being adopttd. , ^ v. 

Foster parents are under no obli^-ation, moral or otherwise, to adopt ^e^eI. 
thelr^s the agencies have failed to persuade them to do so— despite the fact that 
the adoption subsidy since 11)08 has been only .$5 less tlian the basic foster care 
;ilb»\\ance »)f $175 a month. . ^ ^ i -i i i oJr,,r 

In its invcsti-!iti(Ui 'i'be News found countless instances of children I)eing 
mistreaU'd by their :oster families. Odessa Carrion, wlio worlced as^ a supervis(»r 
Un- live years in a private child care agency, .said she lias found that • child abuse 
in fustrr homes is fairly common." , ^ . , i . ^- 

•V '.Muie^ regularlv use their poorest workers to hml foster and adopti\e 
hnnie< • Mrs. (:arri(m .said. The.se workers liave no clinical exp.'nciice and as 



NK.Mt DKOWNINO 

Within the first few naaitbs she worked for one agency, Mrs. Carrion said, si 
dosed half the foster homes in lier care becau.se slie found the foster paren 
••unfit." 
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•'In Kome honu^i 1 closed, tlio diiUlreu were not even ^ettini;; proper clothiii;;/* 
she said. 

In one of lier f(»stt»r iKiincs, on I-iouj; iHljind. >rrs. Carrion learned that a foster 
mother had alino.st drowned her .'^year-oid foster ehihl. 

"She took hh:i into the bathroom and pnt his liead in a tuli of water lo puuislj 
him for wettiuj; tlie bed/' slie said. "Kut slie kept Ids liead inider too ionj; and 
he iiegau floating in the i>athtnl)." 

Slie said the \voni»in immediately rn.shed iho child to a hospital, where doctors 
revived him. 

In another foster home, Mrs. Carrion said four sliding foster children were 
regularly "heat en willi straps, sticks or anythinj: tlK'tr foster parents coidd i:et 
their Inind.s on.*' 

TIiaEATENS PfBLlL-ITY 

"When I told the agency director about this and informed her I was dosing 
the home, she went into a tailspln. She said that at the rate I was ^;oing I woidd 
he closing; ali of lier honieJ? — unless she Rot rid of me. 

"Hut when I threatened to go to the newspapers a!>out tins, she reluctantly 
agreed to close the home/* Mrs. ('anion said, adding that when tlie four sihlin;rs 
were removed from the home they were also found tti iie suffering from mal- 
nutrition. 

Mrs. Carrion said that working in the system for live years convinced her that 
agencies regularl>' liold on to children "In order to maintain tlieir financial exist- 
ence. If they didn't have cliildren in care, they would lie forced to either tap 
Iheir own res(»urces or go out f»f business/' 

One wi:y to keep tlie children is to do as little as possible to rehabilitate tlieii* 
parents. Mrs. Carrion said that about one tidnl of the parents of chil(!ren in lier 
agency's care coidd have been "rehabilitated'* if efforts had been umde. 

TIIKY D0N*r TKY 

**Hut I don't know of anyone in the agency who ever tried,** she said. 

••.My agency di recti »r mice asked me why I was worrying a)>out tliese kids\ 
since tliey weren't my own and were never going to amount to much/* she n- 
callCHl. She .said I was acting l»ke 1 was dealing with dukes and counts and lliat 
1 should just place them in ff>ster lunues and forget them. 

The News also spt)ke ir^y ear-old Diane, wlio has lived in four foster homes 
since she was H. 

\y\wn she was (>. the f(»ster parents she had been living with for four years 
suddenly expressed an interest in adopting her. 

"Hut the agency woiildn't let tliem do it/* Diane said. They told me It was ho- 
canse I was Trotestant and my foster x>a rents were Catholic and they didn't want 
me being adopted by a Catliolic family.** 

Diane siild the agency immediately decided to move her to another foster home. 

"They just pulled me out/' Diane said. "I didn*t want to leave but they forced 
me to. and after that I didn't care if I was ever adopted.'* 

Diane said she was sent to another foster family. And then, a year laler. she 
was moved to yet an<»ther foster home. There, .she said lier life became a **nig)it- 
mare/' 

••My foster father used to hit me with a leather l>elt nii the I)ack of my log.s. It 
didn't take much to get him to do It. lie seemed to like doing it. 

".Vud my foster mother used to take pots and hit me on the head and pull my 
hair. I was even afraid to tell anybody. 

SHE RU.NS AW.VY 

Last yenr Diane decided she could take the nbuse no longer and she ran away 
fr(>m her foster home. It took seven years to gather the courage to run awa> she 
said, and when she telephoned her caseworker she said she would "keep on run- 
ning'* if she wasn't moved to another home. 

Another child. IH-year-old Betty, had lived with her foster parents from the 
time she was 3. When IJetty was 7, her real mother remarried and signed a 
surrender form, making her legally free for adoption. 

Hut her foster parents could not afford to adopt her and the agency never 
botlien'd to tell them alMuit the availability of adopthm subsidies. 

Last year, the airency pulled Hetty out of her home, saying that her foster 
parc^nts, who were in their late DOk. could no longer ndeqnately care for her. The 
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nmn-y Hum imt hor \n a i^vrnv liome with hcvcu other girls. ^Vithin eight mouths 
siie wuH fulling in Mchool for tho lir«t time in her life. 

BIX GKT I'ttEGNANT 

The -irl'H foster imreuts reported that there was very little food in the group 
lu.mo niul that h^^^^^^^^^^ of lax supervision most of the girls had taken to the 
s reetH n d e^ with sex and drugs. Six of them ^^ec^aine pregnant 

Wh.n informed of Tlu^ New.' iindings, ollicials in tl/o^jty s J^^^^^^^^ 
dren's Si^rvlces could do little but express despair over their inability to control 

*''i.wlvreX'fhe blind leading the blind." one division supervisor said |^^We have 
oiilv enough personnel to visit eaeh agency onee a year, and we ne^er get inside 
an Jigency foster home unless we reeeive a report that a problem exists. 

• Un ortnu^^^^^^^ the supervisor added, "we usually learn of those problems 
only if the agency reports it. If they do not, we simply i^ever ^no^^^^^^^ happened 

-AccouutabilitV, as far as these kids are concerned, is only a ^^ord, the super- 
visor said. "It hiis never existed in fact and, if things continue on as they are, it 
uover will." 

Child Care Agency Scandal in New York City Exposed— Part VI 

Mr BiAGOT. Mr. Speaker, today I wish to insert the final article in a six-part 
invesUgat^^^^^^^ by the New York Daily News into the private 

ehild care agencies in the city of New York. ^ oTrcfnrr, in 

The previous articles uncovered some very serious abuses in the system in- 
cluding misuse of funds, and abuse and neglect of children housed in these ag^^^ 
('i(^o. Yet the most serious charge leveled at these agencies deals with their failure 
to provide permanent adoption opportunities for children. 

I Intend to hold a congressional hearing on August 19 and 20 in New York to 
examine the problem and propose remedial legislation. I intend to call agency 
offlcinls as well as children victimized by. agencies as witnesses. It is my ^ope 
that meaningful legislation can be developed and passed by Congress to rid this 
Nation of this imconscionable scandal. . ^ , « , , i 

^Ir. Speaker, at this point in the Record I insert the final article in the series 
entitled "Adoption Agencies Work Hard— at Keeping Kids.*' 

The article follows : 

Adoption Agencies Work Hard— At Keeping Kids 

(By William Heffeman and Stewart Ain) 

Private child-care agencies, intent on keeping homeless city children locked in 
lou<--term foster care, are opeulv resisting a new organization whose sole purpose 
is to find adoptive homes for children the agencies have labeled "impossible to 
place»** 

In a three-month investigation of the city*s child-care system. The News found 
that thousands of children were being denied the chance of finding permanent 
homes while these private agencies collect millions of tax dollars for their con- 
tinued maintenance. , ^ - , 

The Investigation found also that many of these agencies have refused even 
to meet with the new organization CS-Spanlding for children, the only private 
agency created specifically to find adoptive homes for difflcult-to-place children. 

Other agencies, it was found, have refused to give Spaulding information 
needed for the adoptive process and some have even **hung up" on Spaulding 
telephone contacts about possible adoptions. 

Kve Smith. Ppanlding's director, told The News that most of the private agen- 
cies her organization has contacted seem "to be geared to keeping children in 
care, rather than getting them hack to their families or into adoptive planning. 

She cited the case of a 2-year-old brain-damaged girl recently referred to her 
organization by the New York City Interagency Relationship Program. ^Vhen 
Spaulding tried to contact the agency caring for the child, who is legally free 
for adoption, the agency "refused to meet with us, let us see the child or in any 
way look for an adoptive home for her," Mrs. Smith said 

In the few months Spaulding has been working to move children out of foster 
care, they have ninnaged to place seven children in adoptive homes and are in 
the mid^t of placing seven others. 
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Mrs. Smith slroHHOd that her orgniiizal ion's policy is to "cooperate witli and 
serve agoiiciOH who refer chlldroii to uk." Iliit while some nKeiK'ies have heen 
eooporative, the others hiive tin-own roadblocks in Spauldin^'s path. 

**\Ye have encountered various forms of resistance," Mrs. Smith said. "One 
agency's adoption worker talked about referring u black, 11-y ear-old girl to lis. 
The refernil was 'nqpasheil' by the director of the agency because the director 
felt Spaulding was *still too new.' So the child goes unplaced, even though we 
presently have a i>rospeetive adoptive family requesting such a child." 

,TUY TO "dump" Kins 

*'There have been other iastances when an agency showed a desire to use 
Spaulding to 'dump' kids for wliom there is no other place," she said. 

Mrs. Smith oittHl the case of a 17-year-old boy whom an agency worker referred 
to Spaulding. A check of the child's records showed that he was not legally free 
and had never been consulted nl)ont whether he wanted to be adopted. But the 
worker had to "^move tlie buy and saw Spaulding as a convenient way of getting 
rid of the problem." 

In another instance, an ageney caseworker expressed "ambivalence" about 
tho adoption possibilities of a 112-yenr-old black boy referred to Spaulding a 
year ago when the child hecunie legally free. 

••Although we h;\ve offered our assistance to the agency and spent many 
hours lielping the worker prepare the child for adoption, there has been no 
movement.'* Mr.s. Sndth snld. 

'Vhv eliild, Mrs. Smith explained, was abandoned at infancy by his mother and 
was placed In '*foster care directly from the hospital whore he was born." The 
el)ild was never freed for adoption until he was 11. 

Such examples of children who have heen kept in foster care since infancy 
are not uncommon* Mrs. Smith said. One of the cases referred to her agency was 
that of n n-year-old hoy who could have been nmde legally free for adoption 
when he was an Infant. 

"J^espite several overtures on our part, the agency has neglected to follow 
through," she said. "Because he has already been in several foster h6mes and 
is .showing what seems to be an CMOtional disturbance, the agency has decided 
that he Is 'unadoptable.' " 

In still another case, Mrs. Smith said, an agency disagreed with a doctor 
regarding the placement of a 0-year-old, slightly retarded black girl. The agency 
wanted To place the child in an institution even though the doctor believed 
the child could he placed in an adoptive home. 

When the case went before the courts for review, the judge a^'reed with the 
doctor and ordered the child placed for adoption. The agency was so furious 
that it declared it was ''washing it.s hands" of planning responsibility for the 
clilld. Spaulding is now waiting for the agency's approval to print the child's 
picture to help recruit adoptive parents. 

Mrj^. Smith places part of tlie blame for agency resistance on the city child-care 
system itself, which is based on a daily reimbursement rate for each child in 
foster care. 

AGENCY LOSES FEE 

"When children are sent back to their biological families or placed for adoption, 
the agency loses the daily rates," she said. "That Tact most certainly contributes 
to many voluntary agencies* seeming reluctance to Met children go.* '* 

The children referred to Spaulding are those who are older, those who have 
heen in foster or institutional care for some time and those who are considered 
the most diflicnlt to place by the agencies themselves. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Smith said, all but one of the 14 children she has worked 
with could have heen placetl for adoption much earlier if they had been 
identified as adoptable and made legally free. 

•'Four could have been placed prior to the age of 1," she noted. "Three of the 
four were apparently not placed because it was discovered that they had 
physical handicaps." 

USE IIAN'DICAP AS EXCUSE 

She added that her experience to date indicate that "many older and/or 
hnndicapped children are adoptable" but agencies must make an effort to find 
adoptive parents for them. But the News has found that agencies often use 
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iPUMlicMpM. liodi .•ii.oiioiial mi.l i.liysl.'Ml, US Mil cx- UM' lint to in.il;o a cliil.l uvuil- 

"' U him M/.llMo";,nl. liow.-v..r, that of 111.- !,-Jo:i ,n;os,.o.-lly.. a.l ivo l'"«;»t« 

listed wltli tlu. Slat., A.loi.tlou Kx.^Iimiik.-. 1,1!K) l>'>ve actually exproiscd a i.u'f- 
cri-iicf to adopt a rliild with a liaiullcap. 

STOltV oi- Srl'.VK.V 

on,. . ascwoiKci- spoU,. alM.iil Steven, a -l-.v-af-.d,! Idaelc eliild who is leKally five 

'"l,i'"l!i7!',"tiie easeworlcer said, Steven's pielure appear...! in the A.nsle.-.la)n 
News so tliat an a.l..ptive li.aiio .-oiiUl he found for wliat thn newspaper des. rihed 
asa •■hrlKhl. fi-leiully, alTeetionate .-liihl." v:i,.v,m,-m 

A mi.hlle-nKed. ehlldlesa Idack eonpln liviiiK in ( .)nneetient sn« Stextn.s 
pi, ■tun- and iauuo.liatnly in.piired about naoption, „ 

"At. first tliev were toUl tliey eouldn't be eonsidere<l be.Muise liey \>ere tt'O 
tin. ..aseworlc..;. sai.l. "So the liushan.l (age CS) and the Nvife ap 40) contneted 
their lawyer nnd were tolil r(.fnsal .in those uroniids was ith.^al. 

"lint when tliev tol.l that to the nKei.cy," the caseworker added the leaso 
was snd.h.nly chanKed. Tl... new n.ason for turiiiiiK them ^V'V'^" 
ha.l to be pla.-e.l in n lunm, with other children because that best 8uit..d his 
psvelii'lij'iieal iiee.ls." 

GAVE UP FIGHT 

"lU.t they've recently adopted a child from Massachusetts" the easeworker 
sal.l. ••.Meanwhile, .Steven is still in foster care and the older be gets, the fewer 
chances he'll have of ever being adopted." , f„ „,inr,t ol.ilrlr..n 

The News siioke with numerous couples who attempted to adopt ehiiaieii 
tlimiiKh the .ViiUl .-arc system and found an assortment of stumbling hh.eks 

''"mHe'eoSer'sahi aKen.-ies alienate potential a.loptive parents by "putting 
then througl tL wringer'' in a series ..f interviews that probe their iniierin..st 
ill.uights and s";^^^^ in an almost voyeuristic way. The inter.-iews are 

'''r^uplesrSestim^l"'^ together and separately, and many wonder whether 
t,, rev at their trae feeling ..r to recite an.swers they '''■'''-'^■^^^Vi^tl^feivCs el^ fv 

Guidelines established by the State Depar nient of ''O'^^ 'f«„^„,'; f'^ 

state that once aa agency has completed its review of an applicant, the applicant 
must within a Kiven time lie informed where he stands. 

But a n .l».r of iK.rsons have .said they were never informed of whetK^r 
thelv had met agency r,M,nireinents and were kept on tenterhooks for months 
iivvjiitincr n i)(>ssil(Ui call froiu the agoiicy. . 

' Bverytinie the plume rang I died a little," recalled one wonian F'"^ •'■'^I't 
months I sat with a lump in my throat wond.^ring whether or not the agency 
haf approved onr applieati.m. We lived on pins ^^-^'^^ ".^^f/f 1° '""''we 
phone call in .-ase the agency ealle.l to say they ha.l found a child for us. ^Ve 
cut all of our plume conversations short and iived in suspense ^ . ,„„ 

That woman'was Incky. Hut ..tlier couples have not ^^Z"°, Xon ;J^tUv^^ 
istered nurse in the Rronx has been waiting nine years. She has been to tluee 
agende." no'.e of whom have informed her whether her application lia.s been 

■-''sute guSies eS.asi.e also that -families with children by birth or a.b.p- 
tion shoKe gU-en the same c.nsi.lerarion as cliil.lless couple.s. The important 
auallflcation is th..ir capacity to extend parenthood to another child. 
^ N^veS^^^ The News lias interviewed couples who say they were flatly 

"i^^lelta't^'^iidl^uL'^^Tress'^^^^^ "i." of child care agencies- 

is To s^tharchlren get a.Dpted as quickly as p.issible so long as no seri.ms 
imp^imen^s aie o^^^^ investigating prosT-ective parents. Indeed say ihe 

"Sine" ''m.-st couples do have the capacity for adoptive ,>arentho<^d^ 
" Rut Garv R..llnick. president ..f the Ad.iptive I'arents Committee of New \otK 
State «ai<f that he and his wife were turned down as adoptive parents on the 

'^X' Ronnleks'l*^^^^^^ n child from another state th.-it .lid not 

believe bis wif..^s w..lzlit pr.-ehi.led lier ability to offer loving care. 
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■\rr. Hhadkmas. Ni'Xl \V(» arc \-(MT i)l(»ns('(l io wc^lcomo Mr. G\vff<^vy J. 
Aluirt, J)im'(()r of tlu» llnmaii KosourcoH Division of tlio Gcnernl 
Accouiitiiiir Olliuo, iid'oiiipiuiiod by M\\ Dick Hortc iiutl Mr. LaAvrciic.e 
Soi<rol, supervisory uuclilors of tho (ioiionil Arcouutin^^ Ollioo. 

Tlio Cliair iui<rht. ohsorve, for tlioso wlio may not he familiar "with 
tlu» CiiMioral Accounting Ollico, (liat it is the principal investigatory 
arm of tlic Ic^nslativc l>nuicli of tlic Fodoral (iovi»rnincnt. 

(fcntlcineii, wc arc very plcmsod to have you. 

STATEMENT OF GREGOKY J. AHART, DIRECTOR, HUMAN RE- 
SOURCES DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY DICK HORTE AND LAWRENCE SEIGEL, SUPERVISORY 
AUDITORS, GAO 

Mr. Air.viM-. I'hank you, Mr. Chairnum. I luivc a fairly lengthy 
statement ami I will lakcj your direction to whetlicr you would like 
to luivc ine read it in lull or try to liit llic lii^ddiglits of it. 

^fi*. JUcAi)r3[.\s. I tliink pcrluips, Mr. Ahart, if you could suininarizc, 
that wouhl enable us to put questions to yon, and the Chair woidd 
here ohscM've I hat he is going to have to attend another meeting shortly 
in any event, and will try to get back. AVc will ask 3Ir» Miller to chair 
the hearings. 

»So, if you could suHuuar • wc woidd be grateful, and your entire 
statement will ai)peai' in the record. 
[The statement referre<l to follows:] 

STA'rt:MENT OF GUKfiOUY .T. AlIAUT, PlUKCTOH, IIUAfAN Kl-SOCKCKS UlVIBION 

Mr. Chairman, we are i>I eased to be here today to discuss rosa Us to date of our 
onf;oinjr ruviow of the use of rcsidoatinl care facilities under the Aid to Fauii- 
lies with Dependent Chihn-en (AFDC) — Foster Care program for children. At 
n hUiu- date, we will jn-ovide yon with a written report eontaiuing the eomplete 
re.snlts of oar review. 

We have been niakir.jr this review at the request of the Sul)COuunittee on Select 
Kd neat ion and our andin^s to date indiejue problems in the foU owing areas. 

IMacing agencies have not been i)roviding re(pur(Hl services to the children and 
their families. This includes the lack of ease plans si)ecifying needed serviees 
and timetables ag:ainst which to measure the children's proj;ress. the laek of 
semi-annual review of placement, the absence of service to families and non- 
comi)liaaee with JStatc riHiuireuients for periodic visits to the child. 

Some institution.'^ we visited could best be described as poor in terms of 
physical condition and available facilities. 

Llecnsiag activities were not sufficient to satisfy State requirements. In .several 
cases, annual licensing inspections were not performed and three of the institu- 
tions we visited had not been licensed as child care facilities. 

Rates of payment varied widely and often included costs wliieh we believe 
would be unallowable under any reasonable interprettaion of Federal regulations. 

Several of the faeilities were profit institutions which are presently not eligible 
for i)articipation under the federally assisted program. 

Our review encompasses selected placement agencies in the States of California, 
G(»orgia, Xcw Jer.sey, and New York which a conn ted for about two-thirds of the 
AFDC — Foster Care children placed at institutions in March 197C. We visited 
selected institutions used by those placing agencies which wore located in Cali- 
fornia. Florida, Georgia, Xcw York and Pennsylvania. 

BACKOnoUND 

Title IV-A. section 408^ of the Social Security Act makes federally matched 
payaients available for foster home care of dependent children who arc placed 
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ill fostor ran* as a vvhmW of a Jtullolal detcrailnaUon that contlminnco 
home would hi} e(»ntrary lo tlioir wclfaro. The children nniKt also meet AhDL 
eligibility reuulromunts. Fodunil payments are available for children living at 
foster family homes or institutionH. m.o ..nmhr.r 

Since the heKlnning of the AFDC^Foster Care proRram in l|>^Mhe number 
of participants has ineroaseU from an eHtimated (W3 to about llo.OOt) in March 
31)70. State omelais stated that the eharaotoristics of the children and services 
provided them under the title IV-A pitigram have also changeil aince 1001. Chil- 
dren pmced in foster caro particidariy iiecauso of mental or delinquency prob- 
lems now participate in the proprrnm. Kor example, In California, large numl>er8 
of juvenile delinquents are placed at foster care institutions rather than Juveaile 
detention facilities, and the care of many of these juveniles is partially financed 
by the AFDC program. Similarly, tightening of intake criteria at State institu- 
tions for the mentally retarde<l has resulted in a significant number of mentally 
retarded children entering New York's Foster Care program. . „ ^ 

As a result, services bevr.nd Uiose geaerally provided in a family home are 
often required. These children, the services they require, and the costs asso- 
ciated with those services appear to go beyond the scope of the AFDO— Foster 
Care program which was established in 1901. Tliey also appear to overlap other 
Federal and State programs directed to target; groups such as the meutally re- 
tarded and the delinquent ^ ^ ^ 

In fiscai vonr 1975, the total cost of the AFDC— Foster Care program was about 
$250 million, of which the Federal share was about $138 million. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) reports do not show on a national 
basis what portion of the Foster Care program is represented by children resid- 
ing at institutions. However, the available data indicates that about one-fourth 
of the children resided at institutions during March 1970, accounting for about 
40 percent of program costs. 

PLACING CniLDUEX INTO FOSTER CARE 

Children enter foster care in one of two ways— by a court directing placement 
because of the child's behavior and/or home situation, or by the parents voltm- 
tarilv allowing a placing agency to place the child. Federal law makes a judicial 
(leterndnation a condition of AFDC— Foster Care eliffihility. As a result, children 
whose placements are not court ordere<l are not eligible under the title IV~A 
program. , , ^ , _ , . 

The judicial review process begins with a court hearing of the evidence relat- 
ing to the alleged reasons for removing the child from his home. If the case 
sustained, the court recommends placement for the child. The court may specify 
where the child will he placed or may allow the placing agency to select a suit- 
ablG placement. , ^ « * 

Depending on the State, the court reviews its placements every 0 months to 
2 vear'^. Tlie review generally consists of a hearing at which the placing agency, 
the child, his family, and/or other interested parties are requested to appear 
to determine the need for continued placement. During all court proceedings, 
the child and the family may have legal counsel. 

PLACING AGENCIES NOT ADEQUATELY PROVIDING REQUIRED SERVICES 

Federal law and regidations require placing agencies to provide certain services 
as a condition for reeciving Federal financial participation. The services include: 

Developing a case plan so that the child is placed in a foster family home or 
institution in accordance with his needs ; 

Semi-annually reviewing the child's needs and appropriateness of care and 
services provided ; a ad 

Pro* ^ding services to improve the conditions in the home from which the child 
was removed or to make possible his placement in the home of another relative. 

Placing agencies must also comply witli their State's plan of service which 
details to HEW how the Sttae will conduct the program in accordance with 
Federal laws and regulations. 

We reviewed the placing agencies' and institutions' case files to determine 
if the required services were provided. 

CASE FLANS 

Case plans should document the child's needs and the agency's plan to meet 
those needs. A good case plaa makes it possible for the caseworker and super- 
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visor.M to r(»vio\v the chlld'H proRrwH nnd the delivery of services by the case- 
workers. AVithout ciiHo plaiiH, tinio frnines nnd flpocillc service goals may not 
bo OHtabliHhed and this can roHult In tho child receiving inappropriate care or 
remaining in foster caro longer than necessary. The flies which we received in 
Georgia, New Jersey, and New York, '.ad case plans in almost all instances. 
However, the California agencies often did not prepare the reqnired plans or had 
plans whioh did not satisfy Federal and State regulations. Also, HEAV reported 
in 1070 that case flies at tliree Georgia placing agencies, which we did not 
review, showed a lack of planning and an absence of vital information. 

In addition to being needed for planning and assessment purposes, case plans 
provide a record for continuity of care to ( ho child when caseworkers are changed. 
For example, at one of the California counties we reviewed, all the caseworkers 
assigned to institutionalized children resigned or transferred within several 
Uionths. The county had voor case records and as a result, the placement workers 
started with little knowledge of the children. A supervising caseworker stated 
that the lack of documentation increased the dlfllculty of the transition to the 
new workers. 

PERIODIC REVIEW OF PLACEMENT 

Fetleral law and regulations require the agencies to review the appropriateness 
of the child^s care at least every 0 months. The apparent objectives of the serai- 
annual reviews are to assure that the child receives needed services and does 
not remain unnecessarily long in foster care. Overall, the required semi-annual 
reviews were prepared for about one-third of the chlldrei; during the 6-month 
l)eriod we reviewed. 

SERVICES TO THE FAMILY 

The primary objective of the AFDC program is to enable dependent children 
to reside in their liomes or those of relatives. To achieve this objective, the 
FtHloral law and regtilations require that placing agencies provide services to 
the families of dependent children to enable the child to return home or to the 
home of a relative. About 45 percent of the families were not visited during the 
C-month period we reviewed. Our analysis excluded cases where parents did not 
exist or could not he located. 

VISITS TO THE CHILDREN 

Caseworker visits to foster care children are important because : 
The worker is the child's link to his family. 

Tlie visits enable the worker to better judge the child's progress and adjust- 
ment to the placement; and 

The worker becomes more familiar with the Institution which should result 
In better coordination in the child^s treatment and more accountability for the 
services and upkeep at the institution. 

Federal regulations contain no requirements for such visits. California and 
Georgia required monthly or bimonthly caseworker visits to the children, but 
the agencies often did not visit the children at the required intervals. In New 
Jersey and New York, the State regidations allow for progress reports from the 
institutions in lieu of visiting the children. In most instances, progress reports 
were received by the placing agencies. 

CASELOADS 

Agencies cited excessive caseloads as the reason that required services were 
not always providwl. The caseload varied from 35 to 75 children per caseworker 
at the agencies we reviewed. We asked agency officials and workers what case- 
load level they believed would allow them to provide the required services. They 
stated that between 35 and 40 would be a workable number. 

HEW has not established requirements or guidelines for foster care caseloads. 
The only standard we identified was the Child Welfare League of America's 
recommended caseload of 20 to 30 children. This workload was based on the 
recognition that in foster care, the caseworker has responsibility for providing 
ser\'2ces to the child, his family and the foster home or institution. 

CARE AT INSTITUTIONS 

Our review included a total of 18 institutions. The instittitions were selected 
from those often .used by the placing agencies we reviewed to provide diverse 
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(.ntrtrlllc'^.' KrKltli;^. I'lTS. nUi\ loril I lotis. Till' nipiirlty ol' tlio U\r\\\t\vH nnipMl 
Tlh^^oMlhlV rates rhar^'cd loi" rarli clUid l>y tli. Instlttit Ions niM'<o(l tn>.n ,>loO 

CONIUTIUNS AT 'YUl) K Al'l MTl I'.S 

Th.' .•niKliUohs at tlu' liiM ll lit Imus viU'Wd fi'oni poor lc» vwvUvnl in t^'^''"^^^^^^ 
Stat M> r • . Ir, dwi.iUn.ss. aiul available racllltlrs. We .U.s.rvra ser cm s M o ii- 
i-i.s Ml 7 Ml- the IN iiistltiUlons. Suim. exaiuDles I'ruiii niir nhscM-vatlons at. thrse 
facilities wvvv: 

Shnwers with bn»Uea pluMihiiiK; i i . 

s' n" MS . Missing n o... 'vi..aows..U..slil..tl.i...^lo.'al.Ml 1.. Il.v l..fo.st..l ...va.s, 

TiroktMi furniture ami wimlows; .11.... 
As, innperahln ref rij^erator eonraliiliiK rultlaj; Irinls ami ve.uetahUvs, 
Walls and iluors with lioh's ia tliem; 
Maltrrsses wlthniit heilfranies or si)ria};H; and 

,.l,„li„K i.,„i»M-:.l.l.- h......l.-.v fm'Ulti.'s, i..aani,.i.l." stoi'i.^'c phu-i-s I... .U.tj el..tl....s, 

1. ' i. itullo..s w-11 Kept, SNvi......l..K 1.....1S. ntl.let c (lolds, '■■''1 

■ , .S..V.MM1 ..11..".^ w.. s,.NV .sa.....flll.Ml or ''V''"nv.se ....us..ble o^^^^^^ 
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Tlu . . -h-e . ivo ."l "^^ AMl.e i..stl(,.rio...s vislt.-.l we t^....u evl- 

• n • Hn. rhlhlriMi did not reeeUv annual pliysieal exaais, and at eij;ht 

Iln.L' ;ll,..s... Sn....- <.r th.> 1...0.- c.>..tr.,ls tl.nt we l.rouKl.c t- U.e Mcnlhm ol the 
'''s;!:.:£^:^uK.;m■i..os m ....r.ssil.l. locatio..s s.,eu ns closets a..d bath.-oo,n 

taldiiots: , , 

I'nnr inrclirati.»iidisprnsin;:loj;s: aaa 
Fallin- to dcstr.iy nat-nf-dalo or uniifeded iinv-ciiiMii'MS. 

KDUCATION 

i;:snn;u:;!;^s^',:;:;s::,,;;nu'u;:';.n!^.n^ i^i:;-.? '..,„..■..•... ,..e .pp.-op,-i.te 

stale edacatinn n:^oia,'ies. 

STAFF 

,i„„,..-i.ai;.i.i'-i-...-tl.(M.-jol..s. „pcou„s 

w,. Mlso ..v..i.i..o.l n-...ls .-.t. the i.ibtit..tu.hs to ia^.tify >^'^>^'''''''^^^'y/^l\- 
^\,■ .11x1 . N.ii.i.iiui i< pi.M.iren AVo fo..ua that imiRi-css reports, doci.- 

,1, .,„.,■ cif then- sei-v.ee.s to the '="''"'1'^\"^„ ' " f., „iho'< and records of 

-h-ic [^::"eh•t:l^::^v:^;^'^^-'^^^^l:e1^^^ -e---^ - 

maiiitaitK'il. 
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acceptable lovelB. In many liiHtaucos, iiimual HcensiiiK iiispoctions wore uot per- 
fi»rmed, uud 8 of the 18 iiiHtltutioiia worn not Ucimsea. Alao, facility dottcieueies 
that we observed at several Institutions were not corrected despite licensing 
ngeucics knowing about the problems. 

California, Georgia, New Jersey, and New York required annual inspections 
of foster cure institutions— only California complied. In Georgia, the licensing 
agency had not issued inspection reports for 8 of 20 institutions for at least 3 
years. The New Jersey and New York agencies failed to inspect many facilities 
(luring ascal year 1970. The major reason cited by the agencies foi the lack of 
inspections was stalling. 

Licensing standards and procedures varied among States. Some of the differ- 
ences we identiflcil were : 

Physical requirements, such as bedroom size and number of bathrooms, varied 
among some States and were notspecilledhy others ; 

The time required to inspect a facility varied from a few hours in Georgia to 
0 days in New Jersey ; 

One State made surprise, unannounced licensing inspections while the others 
pre-arranged dates for visits; and 

The in.spection reports ranged from very detailed evaluation narratives to short 
reports noting what, if any, deficiencies were Identified. 

Title XX of the Social Security Act. which became effective on October 1, 1975, 
requires timt States establish and maintain standards for foster care homes and 
institutions which are reasonably in accord with the recommendations of national 
standard setting organizations. The only standard setting organization we iden- 
tilltHl was the Child Welfare Ix?ague of America, which published Institutional 
standards in 1903. We saw no ir»dicatiou that the States recognized those stand- 
ards as the ollicial standards to follow. 

FOSTER OAIIE RATES 

Federal regulations require States to include in their State plan for participa- 
tion in the AFDC program specific criteria for determining the amount of pay- 
ment chargeable to the program for foster care iu foster family homes and In 
child care institutions. The regulations restrict Institutions' rates from Including 
any iti?ms not included for care in foster family homes. The regulations also pro- 
vide that overhead costs of the institution must be excluded. The States and local 
agencies are uncertain of tlie meaning of the regulations and rates are set using 
(litTerent criteria. As a result, we found varying rates, inconsistencies in what 
.si»rvices the agencies would fimd, and apparent noncompliance with Federal 
regulations. 

now RATES ARE ESTABLISHED 

llatcs paid to child care institutions far exceeded the amounts paid to foster 
family homes. For example, in Los Angeles County, the Institutions' monthly 
rates ranged from $320 to $1,184 a child while the maximum monthly payment to 
family homes was $298. In New York City where the maximum monthly family 
home rate was $408, institution monthly rates ranged from $795 to $1,107 a child. 
Georgia was an exception — the institution and family home rates were very simi- 
lar. Foster family homes received a monthly maximum of $293 and monthly pay- 
ments to institutions ranged from $133 to $311 a child. 

The differences in rates are largely attributable to the varying criteria and 
processes used to set institutions' rates. Georgia established a rate schedule which 
provided for paying institutions ir l)ase rate equal to that paid lo fotser family 
homes and adjusted to provide additional fees based on services provided and 
the characteristics of children accepted by the institutions. Georgia officials stated 
that this rate schedule was not directly based on the institutions* costs of services. 
In the other States agencies generally requested financial statements to support 
rate requests for Institutions located within their area of jurisdiction. For place- 
ments made at institutions located in other counties or States, the agencies either 
approved the amount requested by the Institution or used the rates approved by 
the local agency. Agencies also differed in the costs and services they would 
reimburse. We found vaiying policies regarding expenses such as education, 
depreciation, and administrative salaries. 

ANALYSES OF INSTITUTIONS* RATES 

The rates paid to institutions sometimes included, or were justified by, costs 
which were unallowable, Inaccurate, and of questionable reasonableness. 
77-987—77 3 
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Our :TVli'WH of tllo iMHtlmiloiiH' ilnnnclnl rocortis showed that the facllltlcH 
oft(»n rcportiul InaoctinUo or unsubHranriatod coHta In support of (heir rates. In 
other Ir^taawH, the cuHtH wen? HubHtantlnted hut their renHonal»lenesH appi'ared 
questlonahlo hased on the amouatH and eouiparlsons wKh the eost.s at other farill- 
Th major oloiaent of potentinlly nanllowahle eost was ovcThead heenas«« 
a«eiu'iey nuuU» little (>r not attmapt to elladnute overhead from the rates. As 
Ntatfsl earlier, Federal reKnlatlons do not allow overhead costn to be Ineluded la 
InBtltntlons* rates. We believe this occurred becauHO IIEW ha« not spccltled 
what coRtB shoald bo excluded a8 overhead. 

Va«ne Federal regulations are largely reHponsIl>l(» for the lacoaslsteneies, 
laaecuraeleH, ami (pieNtioiiable costs we Identified In our r(»vlew of rates. We sa«' 
Rest that HKW change the exlstlaj; regulations to elearl.v deline what services will 
he fun dud and which wsts are aUowahle. Ti'rins sach as overhead and costs of a 
foster famf!y h(>aie .should be expressed as .speellles sueh as food, shelter, adadn- 
Istratlve salaries, and depreciation. We also believe that HEW Hhould work with 
the States to establish Kuldellnes for .setting rates and for JudiirlnK the misonable- 
aesM of foster oare costs. 

USK OF I'UOKIT INSTITUTIONS 

Federal law and repnlatlons do aot allow Federal financial j)articIpatIon In 
the cost of care at private, for-pn)fit laHtltntlons. The two counties In California 
that \vv reviewed placed federally claimed chlldrea at j>rolU facilities. We noticed 
HKW that over $000,000 of unallowable Federal jMiyaient« were made to th(» 
state for children placed by the counties at protlt institutions, and we asked 
IIEW to take action to recoup the fund.s. New Jersey and New York also placed 
federally clalmeil children at profit Institutions, and we are In the process of 
reporting this situation to HEW. 

Mr. Chalnnan, this concludes oar prepaml statement. We will Ik? pleased to 
resi)ond to any (piestlons that you or other members of the Subcommittee may 
have. 

Mr. Ahaut. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. AVc ai-e ple^isod to be here 
today to disonss the results to date of our ongoing ix»yiew at the sub- 
ronirViittee's request of the use of residential care facilities under the 
aid to families with dependent children — foster care program. _At 
a later date, wo will pro\ idc you with a full written report, containing 
the complete results of our review. 

Our hndings to date indicate pix)hlcms in the following •area.s: 

Placing agencies have not been providing i^equired services to the 
childi-en and their families. 

Some in.stitutious we visited could l>est be described as poor in terms 
of physical condition nnd nvailable facilities. 

Licensing activities were not sufficient to satisfy State requirements. 

Kates of payment varied widelv and often included costs which we 
believe would be unallow^able unier any reasonable interpretation of 
Federal regulations. 

Several of the facilities were profit institutions which are presently 
not eligible for participation under the federally assisted program. 

Our* review encompasses selected placement agencies in the States 
of California, Georgia, New Jersey, and New York. We visited selected 
institut ions used by those placing agencies which were located in Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, New York, and Pennsjdvania. 

Tlio Social Seourity Act makes federally matched pa>nnents avail- 
able for foster lionie care of dependent children who ure placed in 
foster care as a result of a judicial determination that continuance in 
their homo would be contraiy to their welfare. The children mu.st also 
n^.eet AFDC eligibility requirements. Federal payments are available 
for children living at foster family homes or in institutions. 

Since the beginning of the program in 1961, the number of partici- 
pants has increased from an estimated 633 to about 115,000 in March 
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li)7<^. The oharactoriHftirs of tho cliildren and tho services prnvidcd 
Miein undor the title TV-A prof^mm have also changed since l\)i\h 
Childrai placed in foster care particularly k^cause of ineiitul or delin- 
quency pix)bleni.s now participate in the program. 

As a result, services beyond tho^e generally ]irovided in a family 
home are often required, llieso children, the services they require, and 
the costs associated with those s(U'vicc.s appear to go somewhat beyond 
the scope of the AFDC — foster care program as it was origiltally 
estahlislied. It also appears to overlap other Federal and State pro- 
grams directed to target gi^oups such as the mentally retarded and tho 
delinquent. 

I would like to talk briefly about tho placement of children into 
foster cai-e. Children can outer the foster care progmm in one of two 
ways: By a court dii-ecting placement because of the child's behavior 
and/or homo situation, or by the parents vohmtarily allowing a plac- 
ing agency to place the child. Children whose placements are not couii; 
ordered are not eligible for Federal aid under the foster aire prograuK 

Federal law and regiUations require placing agencies to provide^ 
certain sei-vices as a condition for receiving P'odcral financial par- 
ticipation. These services niclude : 

Developing a C4ise plan so that the child is placed in a foster family 
home or institution in accordance with his needs; 

SomiannuaJly reviewing the chiUrs needs and appropriateness of 
care and services provided ; and 

Providing services to imnrose the conditions in the home from 
which tlie child was removed or to make possible his placement in the 
homo of another relative. 

Placing agencies nmst also comply with their State's plan of sen'ico 
which details to HEW how the sVate will conduct tho pi-ogram hi 
accordance with Federal law and regidations. 

Wo reviewed the placing agencies' and institutions' case files to 
deteimine if the reouired services were provided. 

Case plans shoulci document the child's needs and the agency's plan 
to meet those needs. Without case plans, time frames and specific 
service goals may not be established, and this caji result in tho cliild 
receiving inappropriate care or remaining in foster care longer than 
necessary. 

The files wliich we reviewed in Georgia-, New Jersey, and New York 
had case plans in almost all instances. However, tho California agen- 
cies often did not prepare the reauired plans or had plans which did 
not satisj^ Federal and State regulations. 

In addition to being needed lor planning and assessment purposes, 
case plans provide a record for continuity of care to tho child when 
caseworkers are changed. 

Federal law and regulations requii*e the agencies to review the 
appropriateness of the child's care at least every C months, to assure 
that the child receives needed services and does not remain unneces- 
sarily long in foster care. Overall, the required semiannual reviews 
were prepared for about one-third of the children during the G-inonth 
period that we reviewed. 

Federal law and i^egulations also require that placing agencies pro- 
vide services to the families of dependent children to enable the child 
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to loturn liomc or to tlin liomo of a I'diitivo. About -15 porant ot tho 
fiunilios wore not viaitod diirinj? tho (i-inoutli period ^vl^ rcvimvod. 

C'liscworlcor visits to fostor euro children iiro nnportiint because; 

Tho worker is tho child's link to his fimnlv; , , „ 

'V\w visits enable tbo worker to bcttoi- judjjto the clnUl s progi-ess and 
adjiistnicnttothoplaccniontpind 

The worker becomes nioro fanulnir with tho institution, which would 
result in better coordination in tho child's troatmciit and moro ac- 
countability for tho services and upkeep of tho institution. 

Federal roLndations contain no requiremonts for such visits. Cali- 
fornia and Georgia required monthly or bimonthly casoworker visits, 
but tlio agencies often did not visit tlio children at the required inter- 
vals In New York and New Jorsoy, the State regidations allow for 
progress reports from tho institutions in lieu of visiting tho children. 
Ill most instances, these progress reports were received. . .^^^ 

\.rcncies cited excessive caseloads as tlio reason that squired services 
were nS always provided. Tho caseload varied from 35 to 75 dvildmi 
per caseworker at tho agencies we roviewcd. Agency officials and woik- 
ors believe that between 35 and 40 would bo a workable number 

HEW has not established requirements or gi"dclinC3 for foster 
eaJo caseloads. Tho only standai.l wo identified ^vas tljJ^Chi d o 
I^nLnio of Americas rccommcivdcd caseload of 20 to 30 childion. 

T woukl like to turn now to our study of institutions. Our review 
include a total of 18 institutions, which were selected from those often 
uTed by the placing agencies wo reviewed to provide divei-so capacities, 

"¥Ko^cHti"c;i^ varied from poor to excellent in 

terms of state of repair, cleanliness, and availabto facilities. Wo ob- 
sciTc d sioTiificant deficiencies at 7 of tho 18 institutions 
Sio fJaiTiples from our observations at theso facilities were: 

institutions located in fly-infest.d 
An inoperable ref r'.gorator containing rotting fruits and vegetables ; 

clotl ii'l^n^^lud ng ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ laundi^ facilities, inadequate stomgo 

1 7Ar fi;.-tv crothes and inadequate clothing for the children. 
^'AnotheM-Slcm ^^^^^ -"^ ^ ^^^^ °* ^^^^'"^'^'"^ '"'^ 

^rpSeTln the program are eligible for 

medical cTro through tho medicaid program authorized by title XIX 
S t^lfo Sodal Security Act. At the institutions we visited, we found 
oxriflonpftthnt children did receive medical services. 

\t foxmd p i^^^^^^ in two areas. At six of the institutions, some 
of tho Sii rcn did not receive annual physical examinations; and 
ll eight of the institutions, we identified inadequate controls over 

""With'^e^lard to education, the children were provided education 
programs at all of tho institutions at either schools on the facilities 
grounds or in the communities' public schools. 
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The stnir ui (lio ihHlitutiijns can Ik> vato^^oriziMl uh i)r()l'(»ssioiuil slalt 
fiiueli as udiiiiiiistratoia, social workors, i)sycli()logist, and IcarliCM'S, and 
80 on, and child caro personnel snch as counselors and house parents. 
Wo found that the ])rofessional stall were ^^enerally coUe^^c ediieated, 
Tho child care stall' often had no related education or training for 
their jobs. 

Wo examined the rci'ords at the institutions to identify docunjen- 
tary evidence of their servicers to tho children. We found that progress 
reports, documents from placin;^ a<;encies, n^cords of services to iami- 
lies, and records of where the children went after k»aving tho facility 
often weronot pre[)ared or nniintaincd. 

The conditions just described show that tho liceusin/? activities 
were not sufTicient to insure that institutions maintained their facili- 
ties and j)ro<jress at acceptable levels. In many instances, annual li- 
censiuix uispections were not performed and *\ of the 18 institu- 
tions that we visited were not licensed at all. Also, facility deficiencies 
that wc observed at several institutions were not corrected despite 
li cousinly a^rencies knowin<; about the ])roblems. 

The f<)ur States required annual inspections of foster care institu- 
lions. Only California complied. Licensin*^ standards and procedures 
varied anion^ the States. Some of tho difreronccs we identified were: 

Physical requirements, such a.s bedroom .size and r imber of bath- 
rooms, \'nried amori^ some States and were not .s])ecified by others; 

The time required to inspect a facility varic(l from a few bonis in 
Geoi'^ia to 0 <lavs in New Jei'sev ; 

One State. California, nuivle sur])rise, unannounced licensing in- 
spections, wbik^ the others prearranged dates for visits; and 

Tlie inspection reports ranged from very detailed evaluation luxrra- 
tives to short reports notin*: what, if any,\lcficiencies were identified. 

Title XX of the Social Security Act, which became elFectivc last 
October, recpiires that States establish and maintain standards for 
fostei* care homes and institutions which arc reasonably in accord with 
tho recommendations of national standard setting organizations. The 
only .standard setting organization we identified was the Child Wel- 
fare r^/cagne of America, which published institutional standards in 
100.3, We found no indication that the States we visited recognized 
those .standards as the oflicial standards to follow. 

I would like to di.scu?=s briefly the rates which are paid to the foster 
care institutions. Federal regidations require States to include in their 
State plan for participation in the program .specific criteria for de- 
termininjr tho amount of payment chargeable to the ]^rogram for fos- 
ter caro in foster family homes and in child earc institutions, 

Tho regidations restrict institutions' rates from including anv items 
not included for care in foster family homes. The regidations also pro- 
vidft that overhead costs of the institution must be excluded. 

The States and local agencies are uncei'tain of the meaning of these 
regidations. and rates are sot using different criteria. As a result, we 
fotmd varying rates, inconsistencies in what services the aixencies 
w*ould fund, and apparent noncompliance wnth Federal regulations. 

Rates paid to child care institutions xycnerally far exceeded the 
amounts paid to foster family homes. The differences in rates are 
largely attributable to the varying criteria and processes used to .set 
institutions' rates 
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(lOoiLMu ('stul)lishiMl a rule providoil for puyinK niHtitiitioiis ii 

biiso rutr iMMial to thiit l>ui(l to foster fiunily homos uiid adjiistcHl to 
provide ml(liti()iial foes Imsoil on ^•(^rvir(^s proviilcil and the cliaraeiens- 
ties of children accepted by tho institutions. . , , , , 

! n llio other States, n^riMicics ^nierally mpicsted Iniancnil statcnicnls 
to siipport rale reipiests for institutions located within their ()\yn areas 
of jurisilietion. For phicenUMit.s made at iiistit\itious located in otlicr 
counties or States, the afreneies either approved the aino\int req\icstod 
by tlie institution or used the rates approved by the local ajioncy. 
'The rates paid to institutions soinetiincs inchided or wore justdied 
by costs \\\ud\ were unallo\vabh\ inaccurate, and of qiiestionable 
re:is()nal)leness, i ii 

The nui jor ehMueut of potentially unalh)\vahlc cost was overJiead 1h^- 
cause atreiicies made little or no attempt to eliminate overhead from 

th(^ rato>*. ., 1 r ^1 

Va^rue Federal regulations ar^^ lur<rely responsd)le for the uicon- 
s'.steneies, inaccuracies, and questionable costs ^vc identified in our re- 
view of rates. We think that HEW should change existing repidatioris 
to clearly define what stn-vices will be funded and which costs arc al- 
lowable/ We also believe that IlliW should work with the States to 
est^iblish guidelines for setting rates and for judging the reasonable- 
ness of foritor cai-e costs. i., i. -r. j i 
I will juention just briefly. INfr. Cliairman, that, although l^cderal 
law and regidations do not allow Federal financial participation m 
the ( < -t of private, for-profit institutions, we identified 5 of tlie 18 
institutions that wo visited as profitmaking institutions. Wc have 
notified HEW of this and have suggested that they seek recovery 
from the States for the financial participation in payments to those 

institutions, /^i. • ;i 

That concludes a summary of my statement, Mr. Chairman, ana we 
would be very happy to ti-y to respond to any questions you miglit 

^^Mr MnxKu. Thank yon verv much, Mr. Ahart. I appreciate the 
time that GAO has friven to this studv. Wc have had several meetmprs 
and von have had other meetings with members of my staff, and T think 
yon are to be complimented for the diligence with which you pursued 
this report. . - ... 

Now. am I clear in understanding that we will receive a full written 
rei)oi-t in about 2 months' time roughly ? , y ,^ 

>rr, AuART. I think at present our schedule enlls for sliortly after 
the fii^t of the ralendar vcar. ■Vfr. Chairman. 

^rr. Mir.T.Kn. T soe. T have a number of questions. T woidd like tirst 
to '^o to the question of the periodic review of placement. Now. you 
te^t"ilie<l in vour report that Federal regidations require agencies to 
review the ai)i)ropriat6ness of the chiUrs care at least every 6 months 
and that overall the required semiannual reviews were prepared for 
about one-third of the children during the G-month period you 
reviewed. 

AVhat sanctions are available for the failure to comply with those 
Fcfleral rules and recndations? ^ n i . j- 

Mr AuAirr. Well, basicallv. the ultimate sanction would be to rtis- 
allow the costs of the foster care of those children where tJic require- 
ments of the Federal regulations were not met. To my knowledge, these 
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HunctloiiH havo not Ikhmi couH'ulcrcd or iinposod in nny aitimtionH lliut I 
uni uwaro of. My colkMiguoH nuKht have other iiiforinatioii, 

Mr. Soigol, >vo»il(l you liko to comment on that? 

Mr. SKuiKii. 1 can spoiik to our convei-sations witli IIEW region IX 
oflirinls. Wo lUscussccl this with thorn briefly, that >vo had found this^ 
and it was more a matter of : '^We will tell them to correct that," rather 
tluui disallow them money. That would \k\ their postnro. 

Mr. MiM.KH. So your answer woidd bo that thoy have been neither 
considered nor imi)osed. 

Mr. AiiAin'. That woiild be our impression. 

Mr. Miij.KK. Cmld yon ebiboriile a little bit on the (jmility of tbnt 
review^ N»»\v. yo»i have testilied in some inslnnr(»s (he Slates have <;()ne 
in )uu\ done (he review ms rec^uired: in other instances, they have re- 
ceived the review- I Ihiid; it is in New , Jersey — fnMU the institutions 
therjiselvi'S. 

I W(nild like to know what yon fomid in tlie text of those n^views 
re^arilin<r the pro;:ress of the pro;^rani for the ehihl, 

Afr. AuAUT. Mr. Sei<:el woidd be the best pei'son to answer that. 

Mr. SKun:!*. In re^rapd to the rei)orts coming from the institutions 
in .New York and New Jersey, there is a •generally i)rescrilxHl format 
that tlie State a^^eneies wem nsinfj^, and what wc found wtus varying 
levels of detail within the filling out of those forms. It essentially was 
a progress type of report, saying the child had ixM-haps changed be- 
havior during the i)eri(Ml o{ time, and generally had some ix*a)ni- 
mendation that tlu' child ronnun in care for the next i-cporting i)eriod. 

Where we found evaluations pi-cpared by the agencies, such as 
C*alifornia and Georgia, in most cases what wc found was a narrative 
of the progress of the child, usually describing the visits to tho child 
during the period, with some kind of comment that tho child sliould 
renniin in care. In many inst-ancCvS, though, wc found some comments 
that did not directly i-elato to an evaluation. They were just an update 
of the enso and did not assess the need. 

Mr. MiiJJCR. Well, wo arc going to hear later today that in a review 
in a single California county during a 1-month period, when the 
children came up for review involving 177 cases and 321 children, 
a[)proximately two-thirds of the annual review hearings in California 
took *2 minutes or less. Only 0 percent took 10 minutes or more and 
tlie longest took 20 minutes. Nearly all of tlieso cases were decided 
on the basis of a two- or three page written report, by the .social worker 
resi)onsil)](» for the case, and apparently not one of them specified 
wliat was being planned for the child in the future^ but was simply a 
nni mtive of what had happened since tho last review ])eriod. 

Is tliat consistent with what you found? Let us take the case of 
California. 

Mr. SKU;KrK Yes, sir. it would be. 

^[r. JfiMXR. So, you are recjuired under Federal law to present a 
plan and to update Uiat plan in order to inform HEW what you arc 
doiufr with that money to implement the progress of the child. But 
that is not in fact present at all. 

yiw SKmrx. Just as a point of clarification, Mr. Miller, the Federal 
remdations say tliere shall be a case plan and a semiannual review, but 
beyond that they do not go into any detail. They do not state what a 
ease ])lan sliould inelude in terms of points to cover. It docs not state 
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what should bo tho nature or the content of the review. Therefore, a 
6-nionth review could be just a paper exerrise. 

Mr. Miller. Then, in fact, Cahfornia can comply with the regula- 
tions of HEW by a 2-nnnute review in a judge's chambers. 

Mr. AiL\RT. I think the answer to that is "yes" in terms of the 
required 6-month review. We did find in California, as we pointed out 
in tho statement, that, with regard to the case plans for the children, 
California was quito deficient in that they do not prepare case plans 
in many instances, and in many instances the case plans were 
insufficient. j* ^' 

Mr. MnxER. So the plot sickens here a little bit. In the case of Cali- 
fornia, you have inadequate plans to begin with. At least that is your 
finding. 

Mr. Ahart, That is correct. 

Mr. Miller. And you now have a 2-minutc to a 20-mmute review of 
an inadequate plan, with finally very little evidence that reconsidera- 
tion of that plan has been given in that semiannual review. 

Mr. Seigel. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. I don't want to put words in your mouth. 

]\[r. Seioel. Wc are talkinc; about two activities here. We are talkuig 
about tho initial case plan. We are talking about the 6-inonth review, 
which is not any involvement of the court in California. Wliat we are 
talking about i'f wo talk about the court woidd be an annual review, 
and this would be onlv of court-dependent children. ^ 

So some of the reviews that perhaps we are speaking of would not 
involve the court at all. Tho 6-month review woidd have no court 
involvement. On an annual basis, the, shall we say, welfare depart- 
ment, or whoever would be the petitioner, would have to go to the 

court. . , ^ J. J 

Mr. Miller. Excuse me. On tlie annual review, what percentage ot 
the cases come under the annual review because of the children being 
placedtherebv the court in California? ^ ^ 

Mr. SETGEL/It varies by county. For example, in Los Angeles County, 
loss tlian one-third of the children are eligible under the AFDC pro- 
crrain. Most of them are so-called voluntary placements which have no 
comt intervention. Therefore, in that county, less than a third of the 
children will come up annually. In another county, it could be oO per- 
cent. In another county, it could bo 100 percent. So it varies by county. 
Overall in California^ I think around 45 percent of the children are 
subject to court review. 

Jir. Ahart. But I think we would be correct in stating, Mr. Chair- 
man, that all of the children under the Federal program should be sub- 
iect to the annual court review because only those that arc placed 
thi'ough a judicial determination are eligible for the Federal assistance. 

:\Ir. Miller. Is there a trend in terms of how these cluldre_n are 
going to bo placed or how they are being placed now in regard to a 
search for dollars ? 

y\v. Ahart. I don't have any information on that 

Mr. Seioel. I can tell von atout a few counties. ^ • • n i 

There is a movement 'toward more Federal subvention, as it is called, 
into the program. In New York, more children are beinff placed 
throufrh the courts, partially for the reason that it will make them 
elioiblo in some ceases for the Federal participation. Other counties— 
perhaps in California, for example— are now pursuing more aggres- 
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sivolv those cases wliero tlioy think they miglit be able to ffo to court 
and Iiave a judicial doterinination to make the child eligible. So, yes, 
there will be an increasing participation. 

Mr. M1LI.ER. Are there instances when you try to go through the 
voluntary procedures, the voluntary procedures fail, so then you go 
through the court procedures ? 

Mr. Seigel. That is quite often the case. They let the problem get 
bad enough that they can pursue a court finding. In some cases, you 
may not have enough evidence or the situation may not be to the point 
whore you could sustain a court action. 

ilr. jMiller. Mr. Biaggi ? 

Mr, BrAGGi. Yes; thank you vciy much, Mr. Chairman. I listened to 
your statement, Mr. Ahart, and it seemed to me to be very condemning 
testimony of the abuses that we have been addressing ourselves to. It is 
another illustration of the Congress enacting programs and appro- 
priating money and then leaving — just getting it out into the hinter- 
lands and forgctthi^ about it. 

To begin mth, I don't believe we have G-month review, notwith- 
standing the requirement. I don't even believe we have a substantia] 
and coiiiprchcnsive annual coiu't review. I am of the notion that these 
are perf nnctoiy and routine mattei*s. 

What your tcstinionv tells us is that our responsibility is greater than 
perhaps we think and that the change of policy and attitude in the 
administration of those programs is mandiited because, unless we do 
that — if we simply change the law — I don't think we will attain our 
objective. 

There should be some sanctions. My observation in connection with 
the whole picture is that the cljildren are treated to a large extent by 
adininistratoi-s as a staple jiroiiuct. Keep the shelves full, no matter 
what. jVnd it just begs for solution. 

And I am certain that your in-depth report will sustain my beliefs 
and hopefully we will be in a position to make some recommendations 
that would pro\-ide the competence to deal with the ovei^all picture. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

]Mr. jMtt.ler. Thank voii. I v/ould lilce to go back again to the question 
of review. If I correctly interpret your repoi-t as showing that we have 
a program set up basically for short-term care in a crisis situation, 
but that it in fact is involved in long-tenn confinement of the children, 
I want to kiiow what percentage of the children were reported out of 
the system in these annual reviews. What percentage of reports said 
that the pi*oblems of the family have been met or the situation has 
been changed so that this child should be considered eligible to go 
back to the natural family, or the natural family wants the child back, 
or what-have-you? Do you have any ide?. or will you have in your final 
report what percentage of children were placed back? 

ilr. Seigel. Mr. IMiller, we are looking at children who were in care 
at that time, so none of them would have retiu*ned home at that time. 

Mr. MiLLEK. I understand that. 

Mr. Seigel. We did not collect statistics on what was the outlook for 
the noxt G-montli period. However, there were some cases where \ve 
could see some evidence that, yes, the child was hopefully going to 
ret urn, but that was not very common. 

Mr. Biaggi. Will the chairman yield on that point? 

IMr. Miller. Yes. 
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Mr. BiAGor. I think that is precisely tlie point. In addition to the 
existing conditions, it slionld be the objective of these pro^^rams to go 
out of business. It is attainable, but it should be the objective of these 
institutions and all of these programs to get those children back into 
an area of permanence, so tlxat the need for the institution is no longer 
necessary. i.x ^.i 

As I said, it is not^T don't think it is attainable. In contract to that, 
wo have the practical objective to keep expanding: and building and 
bringing more children in and keeping them in. That is the point 1 
make. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . , ^ -i 

Mr. Miller. In your testimony regarding services to tlie family, you 
say that the primary objective of AFDC is to enable dependent chil- 
dren to reside in their homes or those of relatives. To achieve this ob- 
jective, the Federal law and regulations require the plaxjing agencies to 
provide services to the families of dependent children to enable the 
child to return homo or to the home of a relative. About 45 percent of 
the families were not visited during the 6-month period reviewed, 
Can you explain why ? 

Mr. AiiART. I think the general explanation that we got from most 
of the agencies is the caseload problem, that they just don't have time. 
The individual caseworker that is assigned to the case^ doesn t have 
time to do all the administrative work involved in placing the child, 
make the 6-month visits to the child or review progress leports ade- 
quately, as well as get out to the families to see what services they need 
and help them in getting the services that might make the family more 
.stable or a place where the child could be i-eturned to. 

HEW really has not given guidance to the States or to the agencies 
as to what the cuscload should l>e. vrhat is a workable caseload, and we 
have found quite a range, as I indicated in my statement, as to how 
many cases one casoworker hud responsibility for. 

Mv, Miller. So it is fair to say that, absent Federal guidelines, a 
State or countv could properly plead caseload, and you would iiave 
to accept that^ as an explanation because the Federal CTOverninent 
hasn't told them what is an acceptable caseload for the care of these 
children? 

Mr. Aha RT. That is correct. vi: • 

Mr. Miller. Did that vary in the States? I mean was Oalitornia 
better or worse in visiting families than New Jer.sey or Georgia or 
New York? , • i9 

Mr. AiL\RT. Do we have a breakdown on that. Mr. beigel ( 
Mr. Skigel. Yes. . . . t n r 

Mr Ahvrt- I will just give you the raw statistics here. In C^ali- 
fornia, goin^^ to Los Anirolos County, the child was visited in ae- 
rordanci^ with State regulations in only 1^] out of 40 canes that were 
included in our rovi In Onm/ro County, quite a bit better, out 

In Ooov^ia, 12 out. of n k Now Jorsey. 21 out of 80. And I don t 
have information lieve on New York because of tlic institutions are 
submitting a i)rogrcss report. 

On the family visit.s, wo, tested it on a G-niontli tnne frame, in 
Los An<Teles County, they did not do too bad, 35 out of 41. In this case, 
Orano-e County was worse, onlv 12 out of 38. Caseworkers were work- 
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ing with children in one county and the families in the other, as these 
statistics would indicate. 

In Georgia, only 13 out of '29. In New Jereey, 10 out of 23. And in 
New York, in this case the family visits again were performed by 
the institutions as a part of the foster care contract. 

I might observe here and draw in on Mr. Biaggi's testimony that 
there is, I would tliink, a natural incentive, at least if it is a profit- 
making institution, to keep the beds full and to make money out of it. 

Off the top of my head I w^onld observe that it is kind of a conflict 
of interest situation for the institution that has the child and is per- 
haps makinff some dollars from the child to have the responsibility 
to provide the services to the family and to the child in an effort to 
get the child back into tlie parents' home. 

Mr. Miller. I^t me ask you in regard to the States that allow the 
institutions to make the annual reviews: What are the recommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. Ahart. I don't know if we have information. 
Mr. MiLLEK. Will you be able to provide us? 

Mr. Ahart, We probably ha\*e some information in our papers on 
that. I don't think we have anything here this morning. 

Mr. Seiget.. We would essentially be talking about New York. The 
State had not gathered statistics in . the last 2 years as to how many 
childi-en were terminated, but it was the minority in the 1974 study. 

Mr. Miller. To what extent ? 

Mr. Seigkl. a large extent. 

Mr, Millkk. For tlio hist 2 yenrs. tlie Stale liasirt made a determi- 
nation in New York as to wluit is luipiKvning? They just keep pay- 
ing the bill ? 

Mr. Seuikl. Wv> have not seen any accounting of the number of chil- 
dren coming up for annual review wlio were term in a tod. 
Mr. Btaggt. Would the chairman yield? 
Mr. MiLiJ-ui. Yes. Mr. Bia^rgi. 

]\Ir. Blvgot, To stay with the point that Mr. Ahart just addressed 
himself to, as far as keeping children in the home, I would like to 
elaborate on it just for the record. An administrator has a certain 
number of beds. He has a budget. And it is incmnbent upon him to 
meet that budget and it is his responsibility to keep those beds full. 
And he does that, and, if there is iiny fall-off, it interferes witlx his 
fisc4il program. 

So, if there is additional evidence required, I just point that fact 
out, til at we have the reason for the incentive for keeping those 
children. 

Mr. Miller. In your testimony, you also testified as to what you 
found in tenns of conditions at the facilities. You talked about walls 
with holes in tliom in one case. You talked about a sciini-covered 
swimming pool. You talked about children in need of proper clothing. 

What is the rate of reimbursement for tlie child at these institution's? 
Will you iiave tliat for xis ? 

Mr. Seigel, We have that information, 

Mr. Miller. Can you tell me in some of those cases what these insti- 
tutions are receiving to care for these children ? 

Mr. Seigel. The range we obsen^ed, chopping off low end and top 
end, would be around $500 to $1,000 per month. Most of them that we 
were looking at were in the neighborhood of about $800 a month. 
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Mr. MiLLKR. W\\y arc you told tliat tliose conditions exist when you 
go to those institutions? Inadequate funding? 

Mr. Seigel. That was not a reason given to us. 

Mr. Miller. Well then, I really want to hear. AVliat is the reason for 
the Idds in need of clothes or the holes in the walls or whatever you 

Mr. Seigel. In some cases, it would be age. In other cases, it was 
iustlackof maintenance and lack of upkeep. 

Mr. AiiART. I think really when you get in a home like that, wiicic 
you find those kinds of conditions, you have to surmise that it is ti 
attitudinal problem with the people who are in charge of ™nning that 
home, how much they really care for the welfare of the children ana 
what efforts they are making to really make provision in terms of rec- 
reational facilities, food, clothing, and all the things that make for a 
decent life in that home. 

Mr. Miller. I was afraid you were going to say tliat. 

Mr. Ahart. I would have to add to that. I don't think we can docu- 
ment attitudes. We can only document the conditions. 

• Mr. Miller. I understand. I want you to comment on the attitude 
of the children. I assume that some holes in the walls end up there 
because you have an angry clientele. But the question of whether they 
ought to bo allowed to continue or whether tliey ought to be repaired, 
I think, is the attitudinal one that you address youi-self to. It is very 

"^'mne months ago, this committee in its joint hearings with the Sen- 
ate committee was told by John Young, who is no longer the commis- 
sioner of Community Services Admimstration, that his agency was 
involved in the development of a foster care cost assessment instrument. 

I am not quite sure what that would be, but is there any evidence m 
vour studv that this has been done to provide guidehnes or to ass^s 
which costs are legitimate and which are not .in these mstitutions i 

Mr. AiiART. I don't think we have any such evidence, Mr. Cha rman. 
As I pointed out in my statement, the regulations that HEW has is- 
sued as to what is appropriate to include in the rates for institutions 
aie e-Sremely vaguet^It basically says only that it should not include 
liL-s that are not included in payments to foster family homes and 
thati? should not include overhead, but, beyond that, the States and the 
agencies have not been given any -iefinitions as to what is prope^^^^^^^^^ 
inclusion, what is overhead, and so on, so each State is P^^tty much on 
its own and each agency is on its own in developing some process to set 

* M^r.'MiLLEK. What did you find in terms of staff in either Washing- 
ton or in regional offices that are working on this problem to give 

help to the States? . , ,r o ■ , t j ,4. i ^ 

Mr AiiART. Subject to correction by Mr. Seigel, I don't tJiink we 
found any evidence of a lot of technical assistance bemg given to the 
Stiites in this area, and I would not expect it without more definitive 
regulations as to just what the Government intends 

Mr Blvggi Will you yield? Just to go back a little bit for clarifi- 
cation purposes, Mr. Ahart, you said that you could not document atti- 
tudinal situations. The attitude of whom? The employees or the 
residejils? 
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Mr. Ahabt. I was addressing mysolf to the people who are in change 
of administeiing an institution, Mr. Biagd, and I think you would ex* 
pect to find that, if their attitude is poor, that they are really not caring 
people, that that would be reflected in the employees, and I would sus- 
pect to some degree would influence the attitudes and the behavior of 
the residents of an institution. 

Mr. BiAGGi. That is what I thought you meant, and I asked the ques- 
tion so you could elaborate on that just for the record. Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Let me ask you if you have found that there was any 
ongoing assessment of the process of deinstitutionalization of the 
children by HEW? 

Mr. Ahart. I know that HEW has concerned themselves with the 
process of deinstitutionalization of people that are in the mentally 
retarded, mentally ill category, but I would have to turn to my col- 
leagues as to \yhether they nave anything on the broader base of dein- 
stitutionalization of people in foster care, regardless of the reason they 
are in that. 

Mr. HoRTE. We aren't aware of anything specifically in that area 
other than just a general format of looking into the issue of deinsti- 
tutionalization in general. 

Mr. MiLLEK. Let me nsk you something based on a couple of things 
you said hero this morning. We have what appears to be a very inade- 
quate review procedure ; we have what appears to be inadequate State 
plans for the children at the outset; and we also have the case of New 
York where no review has been done of what has happened to these 
children for a 2-year period. Has HEW come in and directed that 
efforts be made or studies or experimentation be made as to moving 
these children out of what appears to be long-term care — "care" in 
quotes ? 

Mr. Ahart. At the completion of our review, we Avill, of course, be 
making recommendations directed to PIEW as to steps we think they 
ought to take. I don't have any knowledge of any specific demonstra- 
tion or pilot projects that they might have underway, unless j\Ir. So'gel 
or Mr. liorte has come across these. 

Mr. Seioel. Mr. Miller, what we have seen is outside of HEW with 
the LEiVA. They are now getting into programs called, "diversion-', 
which are directed toward getting to them before they get to the in- 
stitutions. We haven't seen any activity once they get into the 
institutions. 

Mr. MiixER. Let me ask you if you have found any evidence of the 
Children's Bureau working with State and local committees to improve 
foster care. Is there any staff at HEW from the Children's Bureau 
doing this specific task ? 

Mr. Seigel. Not that we observed. We found reports being issued by 
the Children's Bureau. Their activities are highly related toward re- 
search, and there have been some research projects, but that is all we 
have observed. 

Mr. MnLLER. Well, let us move on. Was there any evidence that there 
was any staff working with the States for the adoption and implemen- 
tation of the interstate compact for the. placement of children, wliicli 
is held out as a saviour of these children ? 
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Is anybody in. HEW in the Children's Bureau relegated to that 
task, that you know of ? 

Mr, Seioel. T can't comment on that. 

Mr, Miller. I can go dovm this list. I dare say at the time it was 
the opinion of the committee that Mr, Yoimg's testimony was a ]oke 
as to the state of foster care and what HEW was doing, and I think 
your report tends to confirm that. I don't want to put words m your 
mouth— correct me if I am wronor. You find very little evidence in the 
mouths that you have been working on this and in the 9 months since 
his testimony was given to this committee that HEW has done any 
of this. Is that a fair conclusion? I am not talking about his whole 
tost imonv, I am talking about those specific parts about staff allocations 
by HEW. 

Mr. Ahart, I think, as Mr, Biaggi pointed out in his statement or in 
one of his remarks— I think there is often a tendency to enact a pro- 
gram, put out regulations, and then kind of ignore it, particularly 
when it is not an extremely large program in terms of Federal dollars. 
This is large, but ixjlatively it is not that large. And I think, as a fair 
generalization, we would liave to say, based on our work, that this pro- 
gram lias been rather sorely neglected by the Federal administrators. 
There is not good guidance as to what the States ought to be doing. We 
will be making recommendations to them and hopefully we will get 
more activity in this area. . 

I don't think we are in a position this morning to comment on the 
veracity or the good faith of any of the testimony that you are talking 
about Mr. Young having del i vered 9 months a§o. 

Mr. Miller, I understand. Your testimony is replete with examples 
of va<nie Federal regulations that appear to give no guidance to the 
best oi inteiitioned States which are trying to carry out the law as in- 
tended by the Congress. I assume it was concern for the children that 
caused the Congress to pass these various statutes. And it is not our 
duty to affix blame at this point, but I think it is very clear that HEW 
leaves much to be desired in terms of helping States, those who have 
the desire, to provide decent short-term care. , - ^v- . 

T want to thank you again for your help and your work m this effort. 
I don't by any means believe that your office is finished wuh this task, 
}>ccausc, as I heard your report, I also had some questions that I think 
need to be elaborated on. Wo will be back in touch with you. From my 
own personal point of view, if things work out well in November, 1 
plan to be with this question for a long, long time, and I giiess I am 
irlad that I came here when I am 30 instead of when 1 am bU. 
[Laughter.] , , . . 

So we will see more of you, and I want to thank you agam for your 

help in this effort. , -r^ , w j u • 

Mr Millkr. Our next witness will be Mr. Kenneth Wooden, who is 
executive director of the National Coalition for Children's Justice. 

I would like to— well, let Mr. Wooden identify himself. I would just 
1 ike to make some preliminary comments, that I think that Mr. Wooden 
has been one of the nagging voices of the public who has caused this 
Confrress to react and caused various individuals involved in foster 
care to react, to realize the deficiencies and the inadequacies of this 

^^Mr Wooden is the author of a book called "Weeping in the Playtime 
of Others," which, while fascinating reading, is also frightening, and 
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I daro say it was his very angi'y voice some 9 or 10 months ago that 
caused this Member of Congress to be damned if he xvas going to let 
this thing drop. 

So I want to welcome you to the committee again, and I know we 
look forward to your testimony and hopefully questions after that. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH WOODEN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
COALITION FOB CHILDREN'S JUSTICE 

}ih\ WoODKX. I thank you, CongressniaJi ^Miller, and I thnnk yoii for 
your continuing interest and I commend you for these hearings. I also 
commend the Congressman to your right. Living close to New York 
City, it has been a sad pleasure to read what has been taking place in 
New York City on foster care, and I commend you, Congressman 
Biaggi, for defending children who cannot defend themselves. 

I would like to submit my testimony for the record and just make a 
few points to reinforce my testimony and then open it up for any ques- 
tions that you may liavc. 

[The statement referred to follows :] 

rUKPARED SrATP:MKXT OF KENNETH WoODEN, DiRKCTOR, NATIONAL COALITION 

FOE Children's Justice 

My name is Kenneth Wooden, I am Executive Director of the National CoaUtion 
for Children's Justice at 66 Witherspoon Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

For the past three years, I have been travelling the country, investigating condi- 
tions in residential child care institutions, including county jails and lock-ui>s, 
juvenile correctional facilities and institutions for the emotionally disturbed, 
through whose doors approximately half a million youngsters pass each year. The 
chronic neglect and, in many cases, the outright physical abuse inflicted on incar- 
cerated children prompted the formation of a National Coalition to focus public 
attention on their plight and to work with other citizen organizations to monitor 
and upgrade the treatment of children in public care. 

One of the surprises which I encountered in my investigation was the large 
number of youngsters locked up and being denied their basic rights even though 
they had committed no crime. It has been my experience that there is little dif- 
ference in the background and characteristics of these children regardless of 
whether they have been labelled "dependent," "neglected," ''status offender," 
•'CHINS" (Children in Need of Supervision), or "emotionally disturbed." There is 
some evidence that the number of youngsters labeled "neglected and dependent" 
warehoused in large institutions is declining but the numbers can be misleading. 
It i.'i luy impression that a shell game is being played with the labelling process, 
jukI that dependent children, relabelled "disturbed" or "hard to place," are being 
shuttled off to private, often profit-making institutions in ever greater numbers. 
Instead of orphanages, we now have so>called "treatment centers"— a "growth 
industry" which feeds on unwanted children just as the nursing home business 
depends for its existence on large numbers of the unwanted elderly. And, as is the 
case with the elderly, the systematic neglect and maltreatment of children in 
these facilities is being subsidized by the federal government. 

The vast majority of youngsters in public care are cast-offs of an tmcaring 
society, victims of parental neglect or ahuse the effects of which have been com- 
pounded by their experiences with other social institutions, such as the schools, 
the courts, and even the "helping" agencies. A high percentage come from poor, 
minority families. Because of their early histories of deprivation and brutaliza- 
tlon in the home, these children, by the time they come to the attention of the 
courts or welfare, are in desperate need of personalized care and remedial atten- 
tion. Not surprisingly, many exhibit emotional, physical and mental scars from 
their previous battles with life which make them poor candidates for placement 
in a traditional foster home situation. While babies and very young children, 
even from minority families, have a good chance of finding permanent homes if 
they can be freed for adoption, older children, especially those with physical or 
emotional problems, are hard to place. The public agencies often don't want 
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potential trouble-makers on their hands, or youngsters who need expensive medi- 
cal treatment Enter the ohild'care entrepreneur who is glad to take these children 
off the hands of an overworked juvenile court judge or child welfare worker— for a 
price. . . 

In the worst of these residential "treatment" institutions, children are being 
beaten, thrown into solitary confinement for days at a time, sexually molested, 
injected with dangerous drugs to keep them "manageable," and isolated from 
friends and relatives. Even in facilities where overt forms of maltreatment are 
rare, the children are sufifering from a kind of benign neglect. Remedial education, 
adequate health care, special dietary needs, appropriate psy-chological counsel- 
ing and therapy — all are absent or present in insuflBcient quality and quantity. 
Perhaps most important, the insUtutional setting itself conspires to prevent these 
children from developing a sense of security and self-worth that can only come 
from personalized and loving care. 

It is no accident that many treatment centers for emotionally disturbed or 
handicapped dei)endent and neglected children are located in rural parts of the 
country, miles away from the child's family and friends. In hearings last year, 
this Subcommittee heard testimony concerning the growing practice of interstate 
commerce in children. In my investigation I found twenty-eight states that ad- 
mitted to the practice. Theoretically, the youngsters' destinations are private 
treatment centers where they will have a home and specialized care. In reality, 
this care amounts to that given to cattle or any other commodity needed to assure 
the continuation of a profit-making scheme. Because these human warehouses 
take children nobody else wants and present a surface impression of profes- 
sionalism, little effort is exerted by courts or welfare authorities to ensure that 
children receive the treatment prescribed, and that money funiieled to the opera- 
tions by the states— often totalling $20,000 to $30,000 annually per child— is used 
to benefit the clienttile, and not pocketed by the owners. 

I found these tre.'j tinent facilities, often euphemistically described as **ranches 
or "camps," share a number of characteristics. 

They often feature fancy brochures with swimming pools, stocked fishing ponds, 
tennis courts, ecc. and guarantee the presence of full-time professional medical 

staff. ^ . , 

Their reception rooms for parents and state officials responsible for assigning 
children hold impressive architectural renderings of planned new facilities, 
most of which never manage to get constructed. 

Drugs are liberally used to sedate and control large numbers of their popu- 
lations. . 

While profits and real estate expansion mushroom, the owner is rarely account- 
able to anyone. Public audits are non-exlsteat. New Jersey, the one state that now 
requires audits, will accept "self audits. ^. , , m. 

Owners are, almost without exception, personable, and smooth-talking. The 
usually untrained and inexperienced .state evaluators are effectively beguiled by 
the structured tour, tlie tea, and pleasant conversation and entertainment. 

Staff turnover is high, usually around 50% annually. 

The younfi: wards are commonly referred to in the trade as "hard to place and 
"not your Sunday-school kid." 

It seems apparent that the vast majority of youngsters in these private treat- 
ment centers, as well as a good proportion in public facihties where different eco- 
nomic incentives are at work to discourage a lowering in population, are there 
not to ensure their own safety and well-being nor to protect society but because 
of the absence of alternative care arrangements and, because there is money to 
be made from incarcerating children. 

After my years of research in this area, I am convinced that unless steps are 
taken to reverse the trend, growing numbers of troubled children will continue 
to be institutionalized unnecessarily, at an exhorbitant cost in human lives, and 
at great exi)ense to the taxpayers. Over a billion dollars is spent each year on 
out-of-home placement of children, much of it coming from the federal govern- 
ment in the form of state grants authorized under the Social Security Act By and 
large, money is being doled out to states by HEW with few if any safeguards to 
ensure that children benefit from these expenditures. In the sixties, HEW's Chil- 
dren's Bureau funded research efforts to ascertain the kinds and numbers of 
children boing placed In institutions and to measure the level of care they were 
receiving. However, this type of basic information is no longer being collected. 
Until we have an accurate idea of just what sorts of children are being in- 
stitutionalized and the quality of care they are receiving, it will be impo.ssible to 
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plan a national strategy aimed at weeding out numbers of youngsters nnneces- 
sarily confined and developing alternative placement systems. Considering the 
sums of money involved, it would not appear excessive for the federal govern- 
ment to require states to collect this information, perhaps as part of the report- 
ing data submitted under Title XX of the Social Security Act. 

In recent years, federal and state governments have become involved in a 
major way with the problem of child abuse. Federal fund.s authorized under the 
1074 Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act are subsidizing demonstration 
programs around the country to develop new strategies for combating parental 
maltreatment of children. Unfortunately^ relatively little attention is being paid 
to what happens to children after we have successfully protected them from their 
parents. It would be tragic indeed if the federal government, so intent on rescu- 
ing youngsters from abusive home situations, would stop there and do nothing 
to ensure that their lot Is Improved In public care. The recent commitment by 
Senator Walter Mondale and other policymakers to providing Inhome services 
to families so that a smaller number of children make their way into the public 
care system to begin with will result, I hope, in Increased federal support for 
programs like the comprehensive emergency care system developed in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. However, It Is unrealistic to assume that basic economic and 
social Inequities which contribute to family break-ups are going to subside over- 
night; for the forseeable future, a certain percentage of badly-used youngsters 
win continue to depend for their survival on a beneficlent public care system. 
That system Is by no means In place now, and I am conWnced it wlU take a 
commitment from Washington to bring all the bits and pieces together. 

I realize that the demarcation of responsibility among federal, state and 
local government for child welfare is a tricky business. The long struggle to 
arrive at federal regulations covering day-care operations Is ample evidence of 
this. Much of the effort to tighten up licensing and Inspection of residential 
child care Institutions Is going to have to be directed at the state and local 
level. However, federal standards based on children's basic rights that do not 
discourage experimentation with Innovative child care arrangements must be 
developed. Congress should consider making mandatory detailed financial audits 
for residential child care Institutions receiving federal funds as well as the 
promulgation of national policy governing the use of corporal punishment, .soli- 
tary confinement and the dispensing of drugs In such facilities. Instead of ceding 
responsibility to the courts, legislation should be eimcted to ensure that children 
assigned to Institutions, whether public or private, for the purpose of receiving 
specified remedial care do indeed get what was promised them, and that no 
dependent or neglected child Is warehoused unnecessarily. To this end, Congress 
may want to consider requiring periodic court review of all children residing in 
federally-subsidized foster homes or institutions and, Importantly, helping that 
effort along with some funds earmarked for that purpose. 

At a recent conference sponsored by the Lilly Endowment, It was stated that 
74% of all juvenile delinquents In New York City were from approximately one 
percent of all the families In that large urban center. I suspect we are dealing 
with a similar situation with regard to noncriminal children who enter the public 
care system. The existing disarray of services for these youngsters and their 
families needs to be restnictured and consolidated, perhaps imder a Family 
Crisis Intervention Service which could act In communities as an Information 
and referral center Integrating a variety of support services (child protection, 
family planning, drug and alcohol abuse counseling, etc.) aimed at keeping 
families together. 

The federal government can do much more than It Is doing now to encourage 
the development of alternative care arrangements. For many older children with 
emotional or physical problems, traditional foster care Is not the answer. Ftmds 
should bo made available to states for subsidized adoption programs aimed at 
finding permanent homes for older, hard-to-place youngsters. Small group homes 
for youngsters In long-term care who are not likely to escape through the adop- 
tion mechanism can provide stable, family-like environments at less cost than 
it takes to keep a child In an Institution. Reputable well-established programs 
run by Pennsylvania's Elwyn Institute and the Mennlnger Foundation are show- 
ing the way. 

in closing, I would like to caution members of Congress on the pitfalls 
inherent In a piecemeal approach to the complicated problems of children In 
public care, especially where large sums of federal program money are involved. 
Picking one aspect of the problem to deal with — whether It be adoption, child 
77-087—77 4 
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abui<e, foster care, etc.— leads inevitably to a bunching up of limited financial 
and l/umaii resourceM around that issue, and a corresponding lack of attention .to 
other areas of need. Today we are reaping the harvest from a child care system 
tiiat lias been allowed to grow topsy turvey with no underlying philosophy to 
bring the various pieces together. In order for the federal government to play a 
ro\v in bringing some coherence to the current child care picture, it will have to 
first get in hand its own procedures for developing, initiating and overseeing 
lK>llcy affecting children and y iUtli. It is hoped that Ck)ngress can make some 
pro;:res9 in this direction iu the next session starting with its own committee 
organization system. 
The children are waiting. 

:^rr. WtX)DP:N, I would lik« to give, a littlo credit to a young girl who 
opened my eyes to the intci-stato coinincrco of children. Slic was labeled 
retnrded/She was sent from Kansas to the State of Texas to a facility 
that about 6 months prior to that was a nui-sing home and then it be- 
came Cinderella Hull for children. 

She gave mo some poetry tliat she wrote, and there was one line that 
was very moving and very accurate. She said: **From the cities dark 
and giay, they send their children far away," and that opened my 
eyes to my own former State of New Jersey where they ship 1,400 
kids away to IP different States, to 95 institutions. It opened my eyes 
to Idalio' shipping kids to Virginia, and Virginia shipping kids to 
Idalio— to around 15,000 kids that are being sent on jets all around 
the country and kept iu facilities that leave much to be desired, facili- 
ties that have certain common characteristics. And I would like to 
read from my testimony those characteristics and then I would like 
to get into some of the conditions that I have found. 

ilasically, they ai*o called **youtli homes" or "ranches" with fancy 
names like Cinderella Hall or Pleasant Valley or Happy Days. Tliey 
have fancy brochures with swimming pools and stocked fishing ponds 
and tennis courts and the guarantee of the presence of full-time pro- 
fessional medical staff. They are not photographs of tennis courts or 
swimming pools. They are drawings. And, when you go there, they 
do not exist. Or else a stocked fishing pond is a mud pond. The recep- 
tion rooms for parents and State officials responsible for assigning 
children hold impressive architectural renderings of planned new 
facilities, most of which never manage to get constructed, most of 
wliich are faded by the Sun over the years. 

are used commonly to sedate and control large numbers of 
their populations. Hard drugs are used to sedate. kids that are in 
there for smoking marihuana. 

Tlio owners, a lot of which I have seen and talked to, almost with- 
out exception are smooth-talking businessmen. They make no bones 
about it. The usually untrained and inexperienced State evaluators 
arc effectively beguiled by the structured tour, the teii, the pleasant 
conversation, and the entertainment. 

The staff turnover is high, usually around 50 percent annually. 

The young kids are commonly referred to as "hard to place" or "not 
the Sunday school kids". 

Lastly, while profits and real estate expansion mushroom, the owner 
is rarely accountable to anyone. Public audits are nonexistent. Now 
Jersey, the one State that now requires audits, will accept self-audits. 
New Jersey is now getting into a monthly auditing report, and it is 
because of that type of monthly auditing report that they have de- 
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teeted one owner ip Now Jci-sey buying two very expensive automo- 
biles whicli had little, if anything, to do with the treatment of cliildren. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I recjuest the remainder of my writ- 
ten statement b**- included in the hearing record. I would like to take 
a few minutes .^f my allotted time to talk about some of the children 
1 iiiei, durii)'.: my investigation and to d'^snribe the conditions in which 
1 fomul t'.ioui. 

I /d like to use one facility which I went into about 3 years ago 
arid I) tacility that I went into about o months ago, and sadly ilhis- 
i idv that little, if anything, ha;: changed in the case of these children 
\h'i\ wo are paying a lot of money for. 

Ill one place, in Tyler, l*ox., tliere was a young girl from New 
Orleiuis. She was in a bunk bed in a very large room, a room that 
housed roughly li^ to IG gh-ls. And there were no windows in that 
room and there was a lock on the door. She looked at me when I wvvi 
in and she said: ''What am I doing here?" And I could not answer 
that ([uestion, and that (piostion is constantly being asked by kids say- 
ing: "What am I doing here r* Kids who are supposed to be mentally 
disturbed, but, for some reason, are not tmit mentally distxu'bed that 
they can take care of the profoundly and severly retarded children 
for 52 cents a month or maybe a high of $10 a month. 

The girl from New Orleans had blankets over her and she was cold 
and the temperature was 02 degrees. And I went back to New Orleans 
and I wanted to know why tlie}" were sending children there, and hope- 
fully (fufi/ W. v. LoMiniana will answer that. 

There was a boy in the same facility in another wing of the build- 
ing, from Illinois, and he was in a bunk bed. At the foot of his bed 
was a large can with a dead catfish in the can. And the owner of the 
facility, who a year prior was a Federal drug expert and putting out 
a drug magazine in Tyler, Tex., and receiving Federal moneys for 
drug abuse, and who now is a child care expert, said to me: "That 
is a very strange boy. He goes fishing and he only catches one fish and 
he brings it back and he tries to keep it alive as long as possible." 

They arc lonely. They arc neglected. They are abused by heavy 
drugs, and, like in ilichigan and Pennsylvania and in almost every 
facility I visited, solitary confinement is a common practice. Not 
sending them to their rooms for an hour or two if they act up, but 
placing them in the closets and the solitary confinement halls, placing 
thenx in there for days and even weeks at a time for minor infractions. 

There was one place in Pennsylvania, a place I visited recently, 
called the George Junior Kepublic, where in each cottage the boys 
would be sent down to the cellar for prolonged periods of time with 
nothing to do, absolutely nothing, 8, 10, 12 hours. 

And in one of those cellars, there was a room, a small closet, and 
inside the closet were the dates and the names of kids who spent 
solitary confinement time there. And the young boys wrote on the out- 
side of the door, q\ut<i appropriately, *^The Charlie Manson Room." 

I found that in the facdities, especially in Texas, there is just utter 
contempt for families or what is left of a family. There was one case 
of a child dying and the parent was notified 3 weeks later after the 
death and aft'^r the burial. 

In my opinion, aside from the physical horror that they endure 
and the psychcl^^ical horror, the horror that horrified me was the 
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overkill of Government and the lack of Government accountability. 

A recent example was in California ^vhere, because of economy, 
political economy, the Department of Health was cut back to such un 
extent that, until very i*ecently, the owners of the private facilities 
could go to California, could certify themselves by mail and say that 
they have read the licensing procedures and they comply with them. 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, not sarcastically, but I submit to 
you that is like putting Dracula in charge of the blood bank. 

The Federal Government is not providing accountability and audit- 
ing of Federal programs, and those that are dishonest and those that 
are shady will take advantage of it. 

I iind it incredible that, when I was working in Virginia, Virginia 
was holding hearings on title XX on what to do with their $6 to $7 
million, and people flew in, the owners of private facilities, and they 
attended that meeting. They knew when the States held their meet- 
ings, and they are very interested in certain States like Virginia, be- 
cause in Virginia, when I was there a few months ago, you could 
purchase a facility and not be accountable to anyone. No audits are 
required. 

There are certain characteristics of certain ownei's of child care 
facilities where no audits are required, and those characteristics go 
like this: 

You have a young staff that is paid less — about $5,000 a year each. 
You have food that is inferior and starchy. You have facilities that 
are not that great and not that clean. But you have incredible real 
estate investments and a few people are {jrowin^^ very wealthy at the 
expense of the taxpayer, at the expense oi the child they are supposed 
to help, and at the expense of young people, college graduates, that go 
into those facilities with idealism and a desire to help and thinking 
they can help and then burning out and moving on to other jobs. 

I make a very passionate plea that you require audits of these 
private child care facilities, because someone like myself or the good 
reporters and tlie media — they can look at an audit and they can make 
a determination as to how much is going for treatment and how much 
is going for profit. An audit can tell us much. Witliout that kind of 
information, we are left in the dark, like tlie cliildren that they are 
supposed to help. 

Before I forget, I would like to read into the record a quote. It is 
a quote that was made many years ago. I think it is very appropriate 
for children in this country. It was a quote by Chief Joseph and it is 
a quote that I would like to leave for the record for the Congress of 
the United States: 

Good words do not give me back my cliildren. Good words wiU not give my 
people good health and stop them from dying. Good words will not give my people 
homes where they can live in peace and take care of themselves. I am tired of 
talk that comes to nothing. It makes my heart sick when I remember all the 
good words and all the broken promises. 

The Champus scandal was a product of the Congress and no ac- 
countability. The banishment of children, to a large extent, is the 
product of a Federal Government and State Government and no ac- 
countability. We are talking about the nursing home scandal, but in a 
different perspective. Wo are talking about a scandal of young chil- 
dren, not old people, being warehoused, young people in the spring- 
time of their life that are'being totally exploited, while a few grow 
fat and are accountable to no one. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JLllkr. Thank you. If wo had the Icadci^hip of tho Ncz Perce 
Indians, wo might be a lot better off. 

In your book, you give a great deal of attention to a problem that 
has disturbed many of us who are concerned in this field, and that is 
tho question of tho status offender. But that is even one level above 
wluit I believe is the reason for the operation of this Federal program. 
That is that somehow a child is caught up in a situation over which 
that child has no conti'ol, either because of marital problems in the 
familv, financial problems in tho family. There is some kind of situa- 
tion taking place in wliich the State ought to step in and protect that 
child. , 

I tliink it is important if we are going to talk about specific homes 
and specific institutions, if you can clarify the makeup of those in- 
stitutions for us. The rationale has been given to mo and to members 
of this committee that, as you say, these are hard kids, these arc hard- 
ened cases. I mean there is no question there are some bums at 15 years 
of iv^e. But tliere arc also children who have been picked up, taken 
fmni tlie liome for their own protection, and somehow find them- 
selves in Tyler. Tex., or elsewhere, and become a hard case through 
Government schohirslii p. 

I want to try, if we can, to separate tlie caseload that is involved m 
some of thcso liomes. You liuve some cases wliere, you have the men- 
tally retarded, the i)r()faundly retarded, and the handicapped. In 
anotlier instance, you have cllildren who are legitimate foster care 
rliildren. Tlien you have some wlio simply have gone througli all the 
juvenile justice "systems in a given State and are placed out of State. 

Could you delineate for us the makeup of some of the liomes that you 
have visited, and some of the children which you talked to? 

Mr. Wooden. It is very diflicult, Mr. Chairman, to give you a clear 
answer because a lot of the facilities that I visited are hustling a fast 
buck, and, therefoi'e, they will take a mixed bag of children. 

I have seen facilities where you have severely and profoundly re- 
tarded children; where you have simply dependent, neglected chil- 
dren; where you have .status offenders, a child who is truant from 
school too often or a runaway; and where yon have felons, where you 
have kids who have conunitted armed robbery : all at the same t acili^. 

So it is really difficult to say that some facilities are there just for the 
retarded, some that are just for status offenders. Those that are taking 
the fast buck will go after Champus kids because there is a lot of 
monev there, and they don't care if it is an armed robber or a status 
oll'ender. They want a whole bunch of kids as soon as possible, and 
they will then create what I call a veneer of treatment. They will 
bring people in to bo the professional staff to take care of those chil- 
dren, liarely, if ever, are they full time. . 

So it would be hard for me to answer that. And the good facilities 
that I visited— for example, one that gave me hope from so much 
despair was a facility in Topoka, Kans., called The Villages, headed 
up by a giant of a man in i)svehiatry and concern. Dr. Karl Menninger. 
All the kids in those homelike facilities— incidentally, they are much 
cheaper to nm than the reform schools— $17 a day comi^ared to $40 a 
dav. All those kids are dependent, neglected children. Unfortunately, 
thcv do not have parents. Well, Dr. Karl Menninger has provided 
people who act as parents in the loving, warm, homelike situation. OK. 
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They aro all (lopomleiit, iiegloctod. That is a good program. It ^ do- 
signed for dopondont, iicglocted children. 

Mr, BiAGOi. In your reference to Dr. Karl Mouninger, you struck a 
note. I think wo have a responsibility as a conimitteo and as people who 
are concerned with this cause to point out tliat wo do have many, many 
good institutions, many, many people who nre dedicated and com- 
mitted. They will unfortunately have to suffer the fallout created by 
the testimony at tliese hearings because of the, abuses of some. 

But to continue into the hearings without making rofei*ence to those 
who re doing a good job would indeed be performing a disservice, and 
I ca.mot emphasize enough that we do have institutions and people who 
ai-e completely dedicated and who do an excellent job. It is just, as I 
repeat, xmfortunate that they will have to suffer at least temporarily. 

Mr. Wooden. I agree and there are good people that are trying to do 
a very good job, and I would hoj^c that they would lead in the fight to 
get greater accountability in their profession, I am sure that the good 
people who are doing a ffood job would welcome the medif the press, 
would welcome people like myself to come in and see their programs. 

But I think we would do a greater disservice if we leave the impres- 
sion that there are a few abuses in a large, expanding industry, with- 
out dwelling on those abuses. I think the abuses are growing. I think 
the profits are growing. And the number of children who are oeing in- 
carcerated in these commercial jails is growing. 

One example — one area that really disturbs me are the learning 
liandicapped. I mean that is a fancy new label for a kid who cannot 
read and write, and I have seen them in increasing numbei's in facili- 
ties. According to data collected by the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judo;es, there are roughly 500,000 children that are now labeled 
with learning handicaps that are subject to interstate commerce, that 
are subject to those institutions, and that are now filling these institu- 
tions. 

Mr. BiAc.r.i. You testified earlier about children being transported 
from one State to another. Could you give me more details about how 
that occurs and between what — let us go to the genesis. 

Mr. Wooden*. There are some Stat^ that are exporters and there 
are some States that are importers. The importers are States with very 
loose licensing laws and standards. It doesn't require much to open a 
facility. It doesn't require a lot of professional staff, and things of that 
nature. Pennsylvania is a leading importer of children. The State of 
Florida is an importer. The State of Texas is an extremely large im- 
porter. Virginia is both an importer and an exporter. 

^Ir. Btaggi. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Wooden*. Very good question. I don't know, except they have a 
lot of kids to send out of the State and they collect a lot of kids in the 
State. Like I said earlier, Virginia sends them to Idaho and Idaho 
sends them to Virginia. 

The States that are thi*. lavire exporters — Illinois is very, very largo. 
iNTew Joi^scy is very large. Virginia is very large. They claim, those 
thriV Stato.s — and there are a few cther.s — rthey claim that they do not 
have the facilities witliin tlioir St^ites to care for those disturbed chil- 
di*eiu these emotionally disturbed children. Therefore, new State and 
Federal moneys are needed for them to get special treatment. 
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Now Jersey, for oxamplo, passed an act called the Beotlcson Act, 
wliicli is special education money, and almost all the kids from New 
Jersey that are shipped out of the State— Beetleson money goes with 
them, which is very interesting because most of the States will then 
take a kid and place him in the public school system of that State 
and that Stato will pick up the educational tab, whereas the StatjB is 
already sending money for the educational tab, and I have suspicion, 
if you would look at the school that the kid originated from, tliey are 
still carrying the kid and they are picking up Federal and State money. 
So tliere are probably three sources or means of making revenue, and, 
the kid still can*t read or write. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Would you tell us what you found in those States that 
have subscribed to the interstate compact? Explain how treatment is 
different, if it is. 

Mr, WooDEK. That was a disappointment to me because I felt that, 
if all 50 States were part of that, there would be greater information 
known about the amount and where they are going and all that. Vir- 
ginia is a member of that. Yet, Virginia could not tell us hew many 
kids are being shipped out of their State because the department of 
public welfare is shipping them out, the city of Richmond is shipping 
them out on their own, Virginia Beach is shipping them out on their 
own, other departments — educaton is shipping them out on their own. 
There is no coordination. There is no knowledge of total numbere nor 
money. 

So that was a keen disappointment. I would have hoped that, if a 
State became a memboi- of the interstate compact, then we would be 
nblc to know and have more in formation, nnd I still hn vc that hoioe, if 
the States ran only get their not tofrether and their numbers and their 
monev nnd be more accountable to the public. And that is why I think 
the Federal Government has a role. Right now the States arc not 
nccountnble in tenns of monty 5 nnd kids, and someone hns to set the 
standards, and I think that soineono is the Federal Government. 

Mr. MirxKR. Can you tell us, to tiie b<>st of your knowledge, who re- 
tains the jurisdiction ovor those ^ 1 'Idren when they leave the State? 
In terms of anmral ^-^vicM , and in terms of programs for the improve- 
ment of care and tr(.:itment of the children, is it the exporter or the 
importer? 

Mr. WooDEK. It is the exporter who has the responsibility, and many 
of the contracts that entrcnrcncui-s enter inro clearly state that evalua- 
tors from the sending StaUss rnn ronie down and evaluate. However, 
that falls short becraiise mnny of the evnluators are not trained, do not 
liave the experience, nnd, because of an economic crunch at the State 
level, trips down to Florida or to Arizona or to California or to the 
hidden island, Pnget Sound — Miose (vij ^ are being curtailed or cut 
short. Some children from Sow Joi-scy told me that they hnd not r=een 
anvone for 3 vcai-s from their State. 

Mr. iVIiLLKn. New Jersey wns .£riven as an exnmple. in the GAO testi- 
mony this nionuni>:, thnt would accept institution evaluations and 
progress reports. Ts that common in the case of children who are 
placed out of State ? 
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>rr. WodnKN. Xo; 1 iloirt lliiiilc so, but I do ooniniond J(M-.st\Y how. 
J(M'spv pri(W' to ji yon i' oi* so ii^^oiwas vciiy lax and very poor, and Jei-sey 
now is loadinir. 1 think. country iu financial accountability, and 
fhey sliould be. conuuended. A^rain, \viiliin tlie Stafo of New / rscy and 
wifhout. tbo owners must submit monthly reports on wliat they are 
(loin*? with the money, and I think that is commendable because thcro 
was one audit T was m Texas, where under "Other" they had $990,000. 

Mi\ yiuA.vM, For the record. Illinois also has recalled a lar^o number 
of its children from the Slate of Toxa.s. I just wanted to make that 
clear. I don't know if it was brounjlit about hy a lawsuit or wliat-have- 
you. 

yiv. Wonnr.N. Yes: a youn^r attorney, Pat ^lurphy, a le<j:al aid law- 
yer, simply went down to Texas and evaluated those facilities and sued 
the Sin te. and tlu\v brou^ifht them back. iNfr. Ciiairmnu. a very interest- 
iuir study came out of that fi'oni Northwestern Univer.sity. They 
studied (dose to '>00 of the returning? children and found out they Avere 
better olf at home than down in ilvc profitmakiug facilities witli inter- 
lockinii' hoards of directors. 

^Ir. '[Nriij.Ki?. JFow many institutions have you visited ? 

^\]\ WooDKN-. Around the country, roiin^hly from 150 to 175 ovor a 
])('riod of .Mo years. 

]\fr. ]\rirj.i:ij. How iniiny of those in your own opinion would you 
classify as inadequate? 

■NTr. Woonuv. !!\rost of tliem. if not all of them. An institution simply 
breeds an institutional child. 

^Ti*. !>rTrj,Kn. As one Avho at one time in his life Avas the subject of 
labelinir. tell me this. Iu ynui* opinion did you find a number of chil- 
dren who were there because they were mislalndcd. either educationally 
handicapped oi* emol inually di.sturbed or culturally deprived or what- 
ever tlu^ names are ? 

^^r. Wo(a)KX. yiost of thenx are extremely poor readei'S and, becau.se 
they are poor readei-s. they do very i)oorly on IQ tcstinfr, and, if you 
do very jioorly on TQ testiufr. you are subject to a label from "mildly 
retarded'- to ''marfrinally retarded*' to "dull"' and "slow," And that 
is the suliject of a braiidnew industry unto itself, the educating of the 
educationrtUy handica])])ed ^'ith machinery and new publications, 
wlifMi what you i*eallv need arc concerned 1 nun an bein<;:s who will tutor 
rhildrcn one to one like in ]\finnesota. ■\[r. Chairman, where, instead of 
ship])inLr kids aci'oss the countiy. 1,500 miles or 2.000 mile.s, to learn 
(f) l ead and write, tliey brinir in senior citizens as volimtcei*s, and senior 
ciliz'Mis sit down with the children and they learn fi'om each other and 
\\wy benefit from ench other. We need more proi^rams like that and 
h .-s jettinu: around the country. 

^\v. ^Ui.Txn. Biafffri- 

yiv. BiAOGT. You stated that, iu response to the cbairman's question 
as to how many institutions you have visited and how they were, that 
most, if not all of them wei*e iiiadequate. Then you went on to .say that 
an institution ])rovides an institutional child. Is that product the basis 
foi* your cnndonuiatiou of those institutions? 

yir. WoouKX. Well. I condemn them far and above just producing o 
an institutional child. I condemn them for the overkill, .solitary con- 
fineuHMit. which Charles Thickens called the worst form of human pnn- 
i>hmeut known to man. 
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Mw liiA<;«i. Do nil of tliosc that yoii vi.sitod liiivo that solitary con- 
liiiciiiont practice ? 

Mr, WoouKN. Just ubout evory ono I visited liad soino form of soli- 
tary coniinomciit, from an iron cage in tho cellar to a I'ooni sot aside 
with nothin;^ in the room, maybe a toilet. All of them — and 1 believe 
during tho Cliampus hearings, it was brought out how some of the 
private facilities — they would know when the Champus investigators 
would come to visit and they wonld simplj' dismani Ic the solitary con- 
finement sections and make them into reading iwms. Then, when the 
Federal inspector would leave, the 2-by-4's would go up and the isola- 
tion would continue, 

Mr, MiLLicu, A couple more questions, Ken. If these children in i)ai't 
arc there, as you wonld allege, because thev ai o dull, or poor readers, 
or slow, or educationally handicapped, wliat is the relationship be- 
tween their specified problem of record, and the treatment and the 
care that is provided them ^ The concern and the theory under which 
this conunitteo is looking into the subject is that there is a deprivation 
of their right to an education, 

Mr, WooDKx. At the risk of oversimplifying, there is clear evi- 
dence from the academic connnnnity tJiat, if a child cannot read or 
write, the chance of being a violent [jorson is far greater than in some- 
one who can read and write. It has been ])roven in a few training 
schools in this country, especially ono in Tenne.s.sec where a group of 
kids wJio wero described as very violent and would act out — over a 
period of G months, they were taught in a vei'y creative method to 
read ami write, and, when they acquired that skill and that dignity, 
tho instances of punching and assaulting someone went to zero. 

I cannot help but believe that, if wo can teach someone to read and 
write — teach them those basic skills which educatoi*s are being ])aid a 
lot of money to do and failing to do, that we would have less crim(\ 

Mr. MiLLKa. Is it correct to assume, given what appears to be a re- 
quirement of Federal law, that the institutions you visited were non- 
profit institutions? 

j\[r, WoODEX. Both. There were non))rofit institutions ami profit- 
maldng institutions. Many of the noivprofit institutions were non- 
profit, profitmaking institutions. 

Mr. Miller, Finally. I would just like you to conunent again, My 
concern and, I think, the concern of ^Ir. Biaggi and the conunitteo is 
tho compounding that takes place. I know that your book is replete 
with examples of the child who probably showed the good sense to 
run away from an intolerable situation, or the child who was lrd)eled, 
somehow, in our education s^^stcm as suffering one of a number of 
vogue handicaps. What happens in the treatment of those children? 
Wliat is the end product by the time they either reach tlic age at which 
they can opt out of this system or, for some reason, are returned home 
or to some other .stable situation ? 

Are we clear in understanding that you nnght ha^•e a per.son who 
is a status offender, a tniant from scliool, a runaway from liome, or 
educationally handicapped and you find a whole series of treatments 
and punishments that are unrelated? The question of whether or not 
you can make hospital comers on the bed, whether or not you can sit 
on the bed prior to tho time that you are actually going to sleep in the 
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1)0(1. all of ihvHv (liscii)linury actions arc imposed. AVliat is tlic impact 
oil tliosi^ clnldmi Miat yon lind a clianco to deal witli? 

^[r. WoonKX. WolK that is why I made tlic statcm(Mit that T did not 
SVC many ^^ood iiistitntions bccaiisc the iiistitntioiis civato that chem- 
istry for violoiiee, that conformity, that mediocrity of institutioual 
riih's. and it does not address itself to the problem facin^r tho child. 

1 did not see one decent educational pro^miin in any of tlio institii- 
t i(nis that T visit<»d across this country. l\v decent educational pr(>n:ram, 
I mean wliero they sit down with the child and they improve their 
readin^r level to the. ])oiiit where they can road or continue or to 
eolle;Lre or i^o to a vocational school where they can make ^ooi\, 

Most of tlie educational pro^jranis were teaching machines (hat 
were nol used, puhliratious so obvious that they were not used. It was 
M viMUUM'. As tlie commissioner of corrections in the State of Vermont 
said to lue, most educational programs in institutions are mere orna- 
ments, like ornaments on a Christmas tree. They niv. just there for 
show. They have no ell'cct. His name is Commissioner Stone. 

^fr. MiLLKU. Finally, it has been held out to this committee that 
jierhaps we are vcnturin<r into an area where we milly don't belong. 
There are a luimber of associations that govern tho operation of these 
homes which ])rovide peer review. They require certain standards in 
Ol der to l)cloiig to that association. Participation in tlicso various asso- 
ciations is held out to tho States as a reason why this is an accredited 
institution. If they were to piovido less than adequate care, they 
wouldn't receive t^io accreditation or be allowed to continue their 
participation in these organizations. 

Did you find any evidence of peer review, of policing by tliese pri- 
vate organizations mad© up of providers of care? 

Mr. Wooden. I am sad to repoi-t that I did not find peer review that 
was adequate to protect the child from solitary confinement, fiom 
drug abuse, from psychological abuse, from physical abuse. In fact, 
when I visited the headquarters of the Joint Commission on Hospital 
Acereditation, with Peter Donner, an excellent repoiter from the 
Chicago Tribune, and a superb lawyer from DePaul University whom 
you know, we were told that, wheirthe peer reviewers go out, they are 
required not to talk to children. They are instructed not to talk to 
children, the Joint Commission on Hospital Accreditation. 

Now. how in God's name can they find out the treatment if they 
cannot talk to the children ? 

^fr. MiLi.KR. AVe will leave that one open for a while. fl^Jiiighter.] 
T want to thank you very much. Ken, for your testimony. Unless Mr. 
r>i:i'rgi has any additional questions 

^fr. ]^>rAt;(;r^ Xo. I would like to commend you for all of the work 
that you ha\-e done, not simply for vour testimony which is most 
meaningful and impressive. It is people like yourself who have com- 
inilted themselves that really give hope to a lot of us. 

Tliankyou. 

^fi*. AA'ooDF.x. Thank yon. And I commend both of you for the work 
that von are doing and ! hope for the work that you will continue to 
do. 

Mr. Mnj.Ki:. Xow that we have commended one another, our next 
witnc-^'S will be Dr. JainCvS Gordon, research psychiatrist and con- 
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sultant on altcM-niitivo forms of scrvico for the National Institute of 
Mental Health. „ , , 

Dr. GokIou, you uuiv proceed as you like. Your statement will bo 
included in the record in lull. If you would like to summarize or draw 
upon what has already taken piaco in the committee this morning, 
feel fit^o to do so. Obviously wo have some time problems, but wo want 



to <j:ivo you the full time you need. 
[The statement ixjfcrred to follows:] 



lMiKi».\ni:i) Statkmknt ov 1)u. Jamrs S. Gordon, National Instituti: ok Mkntal 

IIKAI.TII 

Tills MH'ictv siiuplv does not Know what to do with its young pooplo. Wc call 
lluMu u.lnlescout, n (Mniiberons T.iitln name which In oommoii us<^ has IxK-onio more 
diagnostic tlian doscrlptivi.. Wc teach them badly and conch ide they are stiip d 
Wo ninko it all but inu>ossil)U^ for thcni to Und work and then decide that thc> 
art^ lazv We tell tlieia to Ki'ow and yet treat thorn as If they were small chil- 
dren, -iiio foster care sv,'^tcni we have doveloiKui— or rather allowed to develop— 
for these yonuK iw(»ple is siaii)ly one more relU^Jtion of our confusion and indif- 
foronce and. yes, onr fear of and (-(nitenipt for them. 

In the colonial era orphans and cliidlren whose parents could not support tliem 
wore "l.onad out*' as apprentices' to nearby faaiilies which could protlt from 
llieir presence With the rise of urbanization and industrialization in the early 
IDth century this process was institutionalized : In sniaU towns children were 
auctioned off at "vendue" to whoever could keep them with the least e:spense; 
in cities thoy were conflned first with paapers, the mad and the chronically Ui 
in alms houses/ and later in institutions speciflcally set aside for them— on>han- 
a^es, "HChools of reform" aad "liouses of refuge.'" By the early 20th century 
a national policy of, to use Theodore Roosevelt's word, "ovin&en-ation has been 
inauKurated : ITirst state and local and then national legislation was passed to 
help sustain children in their own homes,* to provide public funds for individual 
placement outside the home.* , , , , 

These reforms prompted attempts to understand children as people with their 
own ways and needs, and efforts to tn.at them accordiiig to some general r.oUon 
of "their best interests". Sometime!* children have bcneflted froti this increased 
attention : Aid to Families of Dei endent Children payments have made it pos- 
sible for some poor women to care for their young at home; removed from obvi- 
ously abusive families some chlldjcM have thrived in foster homes. AU too often 
these attentions have been inadequate, arrogant and misguided, a plaster cover- 
ing children's problems rather than a cuie for tlit^m: AIi'DC payments keep their 
recipients— eliildren and their mofhers— in a pauperized as vroll as a dependent 
state; foster placement is all too often lightly undertaken, the homes to which 
children are sent poorly chosen and badly supervised.' 

For young iieople between the ages of twelve and eighteen the situi;tion Is even 
more bleak. They are old enough lo know if they are wanted and cared for at 
nome, resourceful enough to cast about for alternatives if they are not Bat the 
e:Torts that they make to cliange or protest against their particular homes are 
all too often iuteri)rpted as indications that they can live Ui no * 3me. 

A connnou I'^rm 0^ protest it; rniuiing away. Each year between 600,000 und 
1. 000.000 young popk* run from tlielr homes.' Instead of understanding that tins 
act may I e i\ n'as()pal)h» re.ipon:*c to an nntonahle family sit^iatlon, that it c lU be 
a yai;-^v-.suvin?^ maneuvc r aad a c;?.t..lyst (o a family change, the juvenile jn.stice 
.system'lnbvJs it ii.sa ' starns ofTease' x crime like "truancy" and "incorrigibility" 
oV whicli o.ily minors can ) r- convi(rte'i) and psychiatri.sits make of it a diagnostic 

1 Uromner Robert H.. ct al. (ed.), O adron and Youth inAraerMa : A DocumcnMrj Uis- 
torv 'A vo'nmo^. (Harvard. 1971), Vol. 1. pp. 04-71 and 103-184. 

2 Ihl<l, pp. 2r»2-281. 
MhUl. pn, 5.'Sn-070, 

* Hromn-^t, Vol. pp, 519-609, 

M.\!r'n^n^xcdle^^^^ of some of the Inadequacies, see: Monokln. Robert •'Frstcr 

r.,r'--ln vrnoae Best Interest?" Harvard IducatlonaT Review, Vol. 43, No. 4. November 

^^^'''}<'nt\on^^^ Surrey on Runaway Youth," June 1976. Office of Youth Dfvelop- 

nicnt, DlirW, 
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I'nlcjiory. As n rrsiilt larn»* iiumiImm's <>r llii'so ynuiiK jiroplc are coiiMiu'il in mciitnl 
nml {KMinl iiisl It lit iiUiM. 

Many of tliosr ynuMu pi'opli' liitvo novor linil thr npijortunlly to live in n nonin- 
stltmii'mal alttTujuivc situation: 'I'Ia)si' stadvs wliii'li I'lasslT.v slatns oflVn>;os as 
ilrliniiu(»nt. nrtn tnitoniat irally i»X('hi(U' tli(» youn.ic pcoplo who fonnuil llioni fi'oni 
foster I'uri*; those Jnrisilii'lidns which have rt'ornilod few TostiT lionios simhI yonni; 
peoiilo will) will not Ilvo at, iioinc?— wiietlior doliiuinont. ov not— (o institiilions, 

In locjilitii's where fusler eare is avjiilahle, plaeenu>nl is ott(»n s(»lo('tive. slni^.u'isli 
and ioellh'ient. Ai:nin and a^rain I have l>een toM hy soelal worlxcrs tlnit oae or 
anutluM* yontli is "not sailed" to fosti»r eare: lie is "too ai^;;n'ssi ve'' or "inde- 
I)enilent;" she Is "tot) sexnally iaaturi»." too "st reel wlsi»'* or "too ilislurlMMl", A 
Mississippi social worla»r wryl.v sinanied it up: "Well, If he's pit Monde hair, hlne 
eyes, a ^ood eoaiplexion. and ^ood irrades in srhool ycni ad|;Id. jnst ad^rht. Had a 
p'hu'i* for hiai to slay.'* While Ihey wait— often wi'oUs jmd luonllis — for lhi»s(» rare 
plaeenieats. sonu' yoani: peoph* eonu' to feel as ne^^leeted liy social worl\(M's ns <h(\v 
ilo liy their faudly : Many, irrowin^' reslive, anxions aad an;;ry conindt (Iion.uhtli»ss 
aail iaipnlsivi» aets; tlien tluw too are lahelh»d and i-oalined as nientall.v ill <a- 
ilidiiHinent. 

In those Jurisdielions where yoanir peoid(» are i)roaiplly plaeiMl. .<^o(!ial worki»rs 
are still straKulinL: with eonfased and eoni radirlory ratiiauili'/ations aljoat what 
they are doini;. 'i'lie "i<leal" f()st(»r faaitly is helii'ved to consist of a nun'ried 
ei)\ipl(». pri»ferahly with chihireii. wlio rail fidlill ''parental" roh^s toward their 
fosfi'r child ; hat { he workers wlu) seek ont sncli honu»s usually believe that foster 
care with such "parental ll^ures*' is *'inapproi)riale" for ado!(»scents.** " ('ani;ht 
hetween lhi»ory and necessity, case work<M-s i)lace yotui;; pi»oph» in hoau»s they be- 
lieve to h(» inapi)roi)i-iat(» with foster jia reals who. in most casi*.'^, woidd have 
Ijrcfcrred a yona;;(»r child. It is no wt)nder that yonnir p(»oi)le so rarely '*work out 
well" in th(»s(» hoau's. 

Several decades a^o social work a;;<uicies hej:an to ojx'u "ijroup fost(M- homes". 
<'oMua\unty-hased living situations in which live to ten yonnj^ peoph* HvihI with 
sev(»ral ''child earo w<»rk(»rs'*. These ijroap foster laanes, often usiu^ a i)sycln)- 
th(»rai)euti"tf or lH»hnvior nu)diflcat Ion ai)proaeh. atteniptiul to h(»lp younj^ people 
"adjust" to society. They were thou;;ht by tlieir (a'iirinator.^ to bo six»cifically 
suitetl to **ad(tlesccnts" for wht)ai tli(»y provide<l a conijtronusi* between llu» in- 
tiai.'icy and depeudiMice of family life and tlie indi^K'ndeni'e of adidtliood."' " " 

Thoui^h ijroup foster hf)iacs reiiresent a si;;nifi<'ant e<Miceptual and i)ractical 
ail va nee over institutional ean*. they an* not a panac(»a. All too niaay of tluMU 
li.'ive conie to resemble in miniature the liospitals and reform schools they were 
d(»si£:ued to imi)rove ui)oa. It mal;es n ^ more sense to send a yoan;; person to a 
;rroui) f(»ster honie that Is as ri^id and as re;riniented as tlu» institution he or she 
has just loft than it does to consii;n youu'^ pofjple to foster faniilii'S which closely 
resi'nd)le tlio on(\«; they eoul<l not jjet aloni^in. 

Instead of sendinff youni,^ i>oople to tho settin;rs which aro now availnl)lo — be 
they institutions, foster fandly or ^roup fostor homes — they neod to bavc' avail- 
abl(» to th*>m the kinds of setllui^s that they .ireuuimdy want to ho in. 

Duriuff the last ton year.s thouirhtful anil ener^retic youth workers have be;^un 
to create alternatives to iastitutions and life on the street, to traditional foster 
linnie caro and traditioiml ;rroap homos. Initially Ihey oi)ene(l runaway houses, 
protected and sui^ervisod alternatives whore youui; iK»oplo could find sanctuary 
from a street life whicli made them vulnerable to exploitation as well as to arr(»st, 
inst itationalization and involnntary return homo. Uunaway house workers j;avc 
the youn^' people who came to theui tlio kind of resi>eot that they rarely eXi^eri- 
oneod in the adalt world or from its institutions or i)rofo.'<sional heli)or,s. They 
believed that your pooi)lo were capable of making tho decision.s that afTected 
tlieir lives and that they would function most successfully in a sottin;; whore their 
capabilities were respected. Tlu* runaway hoaso counselors .sympathizod without 



""^nilnfl. Mnrtln. nnd Plllnrln, Irvlnp. Institution or Fostnr Family: A Coiitiir.v nf 
Dfl'.'itn. (Child Wrlfnrn Lnnirun nf Ainorlrn. 1004.) 

» '•li.'irnloy. ,Tonn. Tho Art of Child Plnpomont. rmirnrpit of Mlnnpsotn Press, lori,"). ns 
clti'd In Berlin. Marlnnp. "Foster Homo Cnrv for Adolpscnnt: , unpubltRhod. 

nshnr. Plnrnncn M. Tho Oroiip Toster Iloine : An rnnov.it Ion In Clilld Plncpmnnt. (CIdM 
"^"If.'in* liO.icUf" of Amerlcn. inr)2.) 

1' rinla. ^Nlnrtln. •'GronD nnmps— N>^r nnd Diffprpntlnted T' - Is In Child Wolfnro. DpIIii- 
(innnnv nnd Mnntnl Hnnlth,** pn. SO-^.-IOS. (Child Wolfnro. Ortr.i , r lOOt.) 

'2Srhf»r, Bnrnhnrd. ••SpocInlI?:cU Group Care for tho Adolescent,*' p. 12-17. (Child Wnl- 
fnro. Ff'tTU.ir.v 1058.) 
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bcliiK Hontlmeiilul, Kuve advico when aHked l)ul: rofuaed to Inbol or coorce their 
youMK ellontH or to "do thlims for (tlu»lr) own good". 

After H few weeks nt a runaway Iiouhu, Home individual connsellng and soino 
follow-up work with tliom and tliclr families, many young people were able to re- 
tnrn to an improved home sitnation."" Otliors realized that neither tliey nor 
their parents could eliidt* the futile destrnctivenens whieh had orighially forced 
them to leave. And etill others dlHuovered they had no home to return to. 

Over the last several years workers in some runaway honsos have created 
long'term alternative living .situations — both individuals and group foster 
homes — for those yonng people who absolutely could or wouhl not return home. 
Among the most interesting of these programs are San I'Ynncisco's *'Alternative 
Living l*rogranr\ OiK»ration Llve-ln, n program of St. Louis' Youth Bmergenclrs 
Service, the Foster Care Section of Seattle's Xouth Advocates, and the group 
homes and foster care program of AVashlugton, D.C/s SiKJclal Approjiehes In 
Juvenile Assistance. Instead of regarding young people as children In need of 
parents or as deviants In need of therapy or reform, workers In these programs 
have elected to work with young people as partners In cooperative ventures and 
as younger brothers and sisters. In the group foster homes they created, young 
people participated In making all slgnllluant decisions — about hiring of counsel- 
ors, framing of budgets, admission of new^ residents, hours of curfew, etc. Kun- 
away bouse workers recruited foster homes that were suited to the needs of 
particular young people : Couples who dellnltely wanted a troubled adolescent ; 
single i>eople, some of them just a few years older than their foster children 
who remembered an older person had once been of great help to tliem : groups of 
UJirebited people living together who wanted to *'have contact with the next 
generation'*. 

At llrst most social service departments were wary of these programs and 
their nonprofessional workers. lint their enthusiasm, their wlillnguess to work 
with y(umg people whom everyone else bad given up on, and their low cost made 
them an obvious "last resort**i The group foster homes functioned at onc'tblrd 
to one-half of the exi>ense of the residential treatment centers to which young 
pmple might otherwise he sent. f»nO'elghtb that of a psychiatric hospital. The 
foster placement program — wiiieh Included careful selection and training and 
weekly supervision — cost still less. 

Over the last live years I have bad the opportunity to get to know many young 
peoi)le In these alternative living situations. In the context of these group foster 
homes and Individual foster plncements yonng people wiio woukl otherwise or 
already have been Institutionalized — as "chronic runaways", "psycho tics'* or 
"incorrigible behavior problems" — have functioned as members of a household." 
(.'Iven responsil>lllty In n home where they are wanted, they tend after a wiille 
lo act responsibly; given power over their own life and living situation, they 
tend to use it wisely. 

As the young people have grown older the nmjorlty of them have reestabllsned 
relation.ships with their natural parents. Free from the necessity to live with 
and obey people wiioni they experienced as oppressive or nncjoncerned, they have 
achieved a perspective from which they can understand and like them "as 
people**. Tlie independence thcj* have won and the respect wiilch they have been 
shown in tlieir alternative llvmg situations seem to have helped make it. possible 
for them to learn to respect their parents. 



There Is obviously a great need for services wiiich will enable young people 
to stay in their homes. AYe need family counseling programs — both in and out of 
runaway houses — which understand the needs and rights of young people and at 
the same time refuse to focus blame on either young person or parent. AVe need 
a social work which will help nuclear and single parent families to call on or 
create extended families and supj)ortive networks in their communities. But 
there is also a need for services for those who simply can't live at home. 



" Ohlln. Lloyd B., et al. "Radical Correctional Reform : A Case Study of Massachusetts 
Youth Correctional System,'* pp. 74-111. (Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 44, No. 1, 
Fchriinry 1974,) 

"Gordon. James S. '^Working with Runaways and Their Families: How the SAJA Com- 
munity Does It." (Family Process. Vol. 14. No. 2, June 1976.) 

" Gordon. James S. "Alternative Group Foster Homes : A New Place for Young People 
to Live." (to appear In Psychiatry, Vol. 39, No. 4, November, 1976. 
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Wf do not iiml to imuImu'U nii coHlly and llrno ('ons»iinlii« hWuWvh of ^'tlu* i)rol)- 
Ifin" TluM'o iH no wav to IHI liow lanny of the hmnlnMls of thoaHuuds of youuK 
l)ooi)i(» \v!») art' LMinvallv In iaHlittitions conlil live in Ki'oni) foHlor Ijomh-h or 
iiwUvidnnl fostor plactMuont until wo provide tlieni witli tlie opportnalty to do so. 

In order to fadlitute this piot-ess several steps sl»onhl hv tal<en : 

(I) ViuniK people should !)e granted full hwl ri^ljts. TluJUKh the mU iiinft 
decision extended sonu' adult lejral rights to youuK people, they are Htill, iii Iho 
eveH of socletv and the eourta, very luueh on the defensive. Tliey may he held in 
jails wlthonthuvluK formal ehnrKes a«aluHt them: In mental hospitals without 
iK'iuK deelured a "danger to themselves or others;" and in Institutions for stains 
offenses without having eoinmUted a erhne. If they were legally enHH>wored, 
vcaniK i)tM)ple would he In a position to nep>tlate fnr what they need. If status 
JuTeuses were eliminated as a cateKory. llien stales, hereft of easy Instltutloiuiliy-a- 
tiou. would have the ohllKati<m to thul other alternatives for younj; people. 

i 2) To uniko this Inereascd freedom meaningful ujore sniiport would l)e neees- 
sai'v for the programs from whleli yonuK people seek help. Title III of the Juve- 
nile Justlee and I)ell!U|ueney I'roventlnu Act of 1074 now provides fnndluK fi«r 
sonu» VS2 runaway liouses. It sho)ild he amended to in<'lnde support for the «roiu> 
foster home and foster home care pronrums which these rnnaway liouses Imve 
develoiHid. to eucourape those runaway lu)uses wldeh du not have them to 
<>evelop similar **aftcr-eare" pro^runis. 

(H) To facilitate the development of these programs, changes uuiat he made In 
the regiilatlous which govern foster placement and the establlahment of groui) 
foster hcanos. The authority to place young i)cople— and payment for their place- 
ment— slmuld he extended to those agencies to which young people already have 
given their allegiance: Restricting foster care licensing to eatabilshed agen- 
cies pcn>etuateH a vicious cycle of Inappropriate placements. Similarly, the.se 
agencies should be free to license as foster parents those who can live and work 
well with young people: No one BhouUl automatically be excluded because of age 
or sexiial prfervnce or life style. At the same time, zoning requirements should he 
nnuMided to meet the needs of yoimg people, not tightened— us many communities 
have recently been doing — to restrict their placement : Group. foster homes should 
not !je allowed to be excluded from connmmltles whleli want to Ignore the proh- 
leniK of their young people. 

Kuactlng these recommendations wouUl bring about concrete and hopeful 
chnngea In the lives of many young pcf)ple, would Indicate a renewed societal 
resixH't for their rights and futures. But changes in living sltuatlon.s, no matter 
how responsive, will not in themselves guarantee long-term changes In young ih»o- 
ple's lives. If we are sincere about our oomniitmeut to the young, we must also 
offer them the opportunltv for a decent education, the pos.'^lhllity of meaning- 
fnl work and the promi.se^of a future In which they will, perhaps more wisely, 
raise their own young. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES S. GOEDON, M.D., EESEAECH PSYCHIATRIST 
AND CONSTJLTANT ON ALTEENATIVE FOEMS OF SEEVICE, NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 

Dr. GoRDOX. Tlmnk you, Mr. Chairman. I am very ^;lad to be liero 
today. Fii-st, I have to make a dis(^laiiner. Althouirh I am at the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, I am not necessarily speakino; on he- 
half of tliem and my opinions don't, necessarily reflect tlieirs. 

Witli tliat disclaimer, let me say that it has been very good for me to 
!)(• hen* this niornin^^ and to in some sense kind of move out of tlie day- 
lo-day M-ork thnt I do and listen to other people ^vho are trying to 
<rra]>ple with the snine kinds of problems that I and the people I M'ork 
Vvit h have hocn tiding to irrapplc M-ith. 

What I Avonhl like to do, in that spirit of niovinir out of my day-to- 
day work, is to talk a little bit about some of the different problems 
that yonn<; people, whom we <:enerally call adolescents or teenagers- 
some' of the particular problems that they have, nnd then move on a 
little bit to some of the kinds of solutions that people working around 
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tlio country in Hiniill, usually inipoviu'isluHl, projiMjIs luive l)con iinpro- 
visiiijr for tliosc yonu^ pooplt*. 

To bogin witli, 1 think it is iniportimt to undorstaiu] thnt^ vv(», us a 
country, simplv liavo no idea wluit tlic licll to do witli our youn^ pro- 
pli\ Wo ^ivo continunl conti'adictory ine.-sa<j;o.s about wlio tlun' 

arc supposed to bo and wluit tlicy a re supposed to do. 

1 think sonio very ^ood examples aro tluit wo toll tlieni that tlu^y liavo 
to 1)0 iutolli^^^nt and tlu)U|nrljttu] and, yot, wo send them to torriblo 
srliools. Wo toll thcni tlioy luivo ro bo luirdworkin^, tluit wo aro a 
Nation which luis a work otliio, and tluui we don't have jobs for tlionu 
And wo toll thoni to ^row u]) and wo treat thoni Hkc babies. 

And 1 think that tluit has Inr^roly boon the spirit ol* the foster caro 
pro<^rauis, which I was i^oiu^j; to say that wo developed, but in faot that 
we have allowed to develop over the last century or .s). 

T think the nuiin charnoteristic of these ])r()p'anis, as far as youuy 
people /i^o, is that they really take no account — and ^vhat Ken WooiUmi 
said, to cinphasiy.o this in iny mind— they really take no account of 
what youn<^ ])ooplo say about their own situation, and that all pro- 
<^nuns seem to operate under <^uitlelines that are provided by people 
who are often very distant from the problems of yomig people, who 
sim])ly don't want* to listen to what youn^ people are actually sayinjj: 
and prefer instead to din/i;nosc them or label them or simply put them 
away. 

I think that we liavc to nn<lei*stand, when wc aro looking at young 
people, that, if they ai-e leaving]: their honu\s, a,s almost a million youuf? 
l>eople do each year, they aro saying sometliinjjj to their families, to 
their conimunitv, and in a sense to all of us, and what we have f?on- 
orally done is simply res])ond to that behavior. We label that kid a 
runaway and put that kid in a mental hospital if they have some 
nu)ney,*in detention centers and reform schools if they do it often 
enou^rh and don*t have money. 

As far as lookin^i: for alternatives to that kind of labeling and wai*e- 
housing, the obvious thin^? to do — and I think this is clearly one of 
the concerns of this committee — the obvious thing is to begin to work 
with the family, and that — althou^^h that is occasionally done in mental 
health clinics, usually what seems to happen is that the young peraon, 
even by mental health professionals, continues to bo labeled as the 
])roblem, instead of understanding that whnt the young person is do- 
ing is reflective of a problem in the family. We say that the young 
l>erson is the pi-oblem and then procee<:l to act on the young person, 
whether by institutionalization, by drugging, or simply by removing 
that young person from the home. 

Xow, against this current there have been attempts to placx* young 
people in foster homes, individual foster homes, and more recx^ntly in 
group foster homes. The problem with a lot of the individual plare- 
mont in foster caro homes, the kind of placement that we talk about 
with older rhildron, is that it operates on the same principles as it 
does with younger children. I suppose these homes arolicense<l because, 
they provide ])aronting for yomig people. Xow. at the same time, the. 
social work establishment says that teenagei-s don't need another set 
of parents. So what von wind up with are people who want to bo 
parents to young children having young people placed WMtli them who 
really don't want parents, by social workers who don't believe they 
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oulHiL to 1)0 thoro in tho first place. Then tho social ^vork hteraturo 
savs (hat younfr l)oo])lo Hi!ni)Iy (lon't Avork out well m foster homes, 
ami then tlioy got sent to inHtitutions. , 

Xow, one of tho iniprovonients, I think, that has como over institu- 
tions in tho last 20 or 30 years aro ffroup fostor homes, and the^ arc 
small, community-based facilities of 5 to 10 young people and several 
child-caro workck. And these are springing up all around the country. 
And. when you talk to social workers uround the country and you 
ask thom what thoy neo<l, they say: "Wo need more group homes. 

Tho problem witli a lot of those group homes is that they aro becom- 
ing mini-institutions. In a rush to open i^cw homes, to make money, 
to'^sorve more kids, whatever— some rationalizations aro good; somo 
reasons ai-o bad— thcv have often wound un being just about us regi- 
mented, iust al)out as highly structured, and in many ways as insensi- 
tive to tiie kids as a lot of the institutions that they are supposed to 
remove kids from. Somo of them are not that way, but, unfortunatdy, 
a majority of the ones that I have seen are. ^ , . i 

Now, in contrast certainly to institutionalization, to the kind of hap- 
hazard program of individual foster cai-e at many of the ^vonp liomes, 
there lias been a development over the last 10 yeara of kinds of sorv- 
ires which ai-o usually called alternative services for young people, 
alternative human services, altemative social services, and theso are 
basically small groups of people, often nonprofessional people, who 
are concemed about yoiin"f people and liave opened up facilities tJmt 
are directly responsive to tlio needs of young people. 

Tlie most obvious example of theso are runaway houses. The fii'st 
one was Huckleberrv House in San Francisco in 1967. Since that time, 
al)()Ut mo of them liave opened around tho country, many of which 
lire funded by a HEW org^xUiization, the Office of Youth Development. 

In these runaway houses, in certainly the early ones— somewhat less 
so as more money comes in, unfortunately — ^but, in general, these run- 
away houses respond to the needs of young people. Someone who can- 
not ktay in their home is given a pla^e to stay. Someone who needs 
food is given food. Someone who needs a sympathetic older person to 
talk to has older people there to talk with. 

In the context of these runaway houses, some rather extraordinary 
work is beimr done. IVIental health professionals also complain that it 
is extremelv tliflicult to work with adolescents in therapy and that it is 
extremely difTTiciilt to get adolescents to come to family sessions. Well, in 
the runaway houses that I work with, it is the young people who get 
the parents to come in for family sessions, and it is the counselor's 
]()h to help the voung peison to iinclerstand that, whatever the problem 
i.s, it has a corl'ain context and that that context has to do with their 
family and, secondarily, with their community and with their school. 

Now, there are times when young i')eople simply cannot go home. 
The parents don't want them home, which, incidentally, is much 
more often the case than that they don't want to be home. I think times 
have changed since 1967 when a lot of kids ^vere running away to a 
oounterculturc. Tlie counterculture doesn't exist, has no more money 
than the rest of the society right now and simply can't sustain young 
people, so those young people who tend to run away from home for 
more than an hour or two generally are running away from bad situa- 
tions, and often it becomes clear, after trying to work with them, trying 
to work with the family, that they cannot go home. 
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To nccoinmodnto 1 lu' iK't'ds of (lu'si' yoim/': rumnvay Iiouhi'h- - 

in piirticuliir nnmwny Iioum'S niul otluT ooiuinunily <i:roiii)H Inivi', lu'^^mi 
to estiiblisli lon^-tcrin ^roiip lionu'S for yoiiiiy people una also nKonm- 
tivo families. I will jn^t say a couple of worils ahont (Iumik 

Basically, tlicy arc loiig-tcnn homes. Undorsland tho plight of 
yoimg people as having' no particnlar role in the society^; that is, tliat 
yoimg people are mostly .siinpl.v consumers anil are victims of what 
tho soeioty has to otVer them. And what they he^nn to try to ilo is to 
tnru that process, that ])assivity, around and to ^^ive the youn^j^ pco])le 
a fnll say in thoo])eniti()n of these homes. 

Very simply, the homes are democrat ieally stnu'tnred. The yonn/j; 
peo])le who are in the homes decide what new youn^ people are goin^jf 
to he in the homes, what their rules are ^oin^L^ to be within certain limits 
that have to he set by the ccairts that place thcni there, who their new 
counselors are '^oin^i; to he, what the hours of curfew are ^oin<j: to he, 
and they work these ont with tlie ccuuiselors. 

So, for the first time in their lives, many of these youn^j; people have a 
sense of bein;:^ ])art of some kind of viable scK'ia I oi'^^anism. 

These M;roup homes have admit teil that (hey cannot be parents to 
yomi'i; ])e()(jle, hut the yonng people don't want jjarents and the coun- 
selors tlien lake on a kind of role of older brother or sister or guide. 

The ether interest ing ilevelopment are these iiulividual foster ])lace- 
au*nts that rmaiway houses and similar other groups have bepun to 
lind for ymuig jjcople. AVhat the^v have done is to simply set aside the 
convent ioiui I social work gu it lei Mies and go cait aiul lind people Avho 
want to have young i)eo])le live with (hem and these people may be 
only a few vears ohU'r than tho young i)ers(ai. They may live m a 
conimnne. Tliey may l)e consi(h'ral)ly older. They may have kids. Tliey 
may not have kids. Hut basicallv tlleir laain (]iialification is that they 
are willing to accei)t some training anil working with youn^ people, 
Thev are willing to and want to have a young person in their house. 
An({ they are willing to accept a weekly supervision of that placement. 

So these ])rograais are able to i)laco young people in families that 
Avant tlieni that are jjroperlv trained and supervised for less than half 
the cost it would take to i)lace them in the kinds of institutions that 
Ken Wooden was talking about. 

Similarly they nre able to w)rk with young people in these group 
foster homes who would otherwise — and often have been — in ps}'- 
chiatric hospitals \yhicli are not only damaging in themselves, but 
are far more e.\])ensive, sonietiiuos as much as S or 10 times as expensive 
as these group homes. 

Finally, 1 have been listening to jicoi^le talk about the k'wA of 
supervision, the kiiul of legislation that is needed, 1 realize \ the 
kinds of recommendations that I have are in many way ^ small pot^^toes 
beside the prol^lem, ])iit I would just like to offer them • fiyway. 

Tho first thing, I think, is that one of the reasons that young people 
are so pa.ssive, are so much victims and are rebellious against beuig 
victims is because they have so very few riglits. I know that the 1967 
GauU decision gave young people some of the same rights in coiui 
as adults have, but I know that there are a number of rights that 
they don't have. They are su])ject to being imprisoned and/or sent to 
mental hospitals for the kinds of offenses for which nothing can haj)- 
pen to older people. We have been talking about some of these today: 
truancy, running away from liome, being incorrigible — whatever that 
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n.itrlit.iiuMin. 1 tl.ink i( is t,iiiu> thiit we simply K'>t ri.l of stutns oirriiM'S 
us a nitt.LM.rv, .ui.l I Ihink lluit, this ^^■onU\ imt, only prevent y..un« 
pot.plo i-wmUAuii put in institutions but would g.vo bom u ocr nu. 
kin.l of logiil lovoniye in doiiling witb ii systoiu in wbicli thoy htill 
lm\'o N'crv littlo. , ^ M T , 

S.cona, I wouUl su--ost tliiit Con-ivss puss he Jny.m o Jus iro 

known as tlic Knnuwnv Voutli Act, and 1 wonhl sn^^n^st Unit t mt act 
1)0 anuMuhHl to induili^ fundin^^ for rnnawiiy liouscs to provulo ultcnui- 
tivc and lonpM' term fiuMlitics for yonn<? people who simply cannot f^o 

^^'TThiidt that not only is the money needed hy them to set np theso 
facilities, Init some kind of le^shitive mandate is needed as well. 

ThinK 1 think it is very important~-I know that in sonie ways tins 
croes awiinst sonn' of thcVn-ain of the testimony, but T wdl try to put 
It in coiitext---to loosen some of the liceiisiii^^ requirements and es- 
i)ccially to loosen some of the zonin^r requirements that <?ovcrn tlio 
placin/r of vmmrr people in homes and that <rovrrn the plucement m 

I'oStfM' homes. , n * 1 

While for the most part the licensinj:^ requirements are llaimtca 
l)V established a^^eiicies, *,M-oiips like runaway houses and alteniatiyo 
«'Voup foster homes are constantly l)pst4 by these reiiniremenls by city 
Trovernments and comity ^(ovcrnnicnts wliicli simply don't want them 
to operate. , , 

Mr. BiAcuii. Doctor, on that point, if T may, what you arc surr^^cs - 
in" is that your alternative rmiawuv houses and th?. like would be ad- 
niuiistered'by people who are i)urely altruistic and motivated m the 
loftiest fashion, and they will create the ntopia? 

Dr. GoKiK)N.No: Iam'notsu<r^'estin<rtliat. i 
]\rr. BiAcior. Tlic same arfinimcnts were made by others when tlicy 
initially applied for institutional privilecres, for the ri^^lit to estab- 
lish institutions, so thev can provide refuse for theso neglected or 
whicliever children. Obviou.slv, the le^^islatiims in the difTcrcnt btates 
responded in a verv minimal fasliion. ronscqiiencc: abuses, because 
we arc dealin;? with reality, hiimun frailties. There arc motivatioas 
that havo l>ecii fairly dir=clased, profit or whichcycr, inability, gcneTaJ 
incomi)etence, or lack of concern, that have pro*. .iced the abuses that 
we dealinrr with today, so how can yon talk about not liccnsingf 
I siirrrrest that oveii tlie fo.ster family that picks up one of these 
children, which is a departure from the institution, which, I think, 
is sui)erior to the institution on the most part—it will ^ivc some feel- 
inir of I)elon«rinrr io a unit where there is warmth, feelin^r, and some 
exchaufre. It is superior and yet even those people have been found 
t(^^ ' antinjrin many and dilTerent ways. 

^n. • > sii<x;:est that we don*t liave licenses for your altcrnatiyes is 
■]]\ consistent with the facts. . , 

r'. <;nni)ON. Actually that is why T wanted to put it in context. 
T think that liccnsimr ean be extremely strict and T think thnt people 
iwho place kids in foster homes, as well as foster homes, should be 
held accountable. AVhat T am talkin«r about is that these places are 
not irranted licenses to bcfrin this i^lacement in the first place. A 
miniber of these i)roirranis simply cannot place kids l>ecaiisc the es- 
taldishments in their city or the city government prevents them from 
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oviMi l»nvin;^'n lici'Mso. 'I'liin luis iiotliiii^; to do witli rogiiliitioiu Tljcy aro 
not ov(»ii /^i veil t lie o{)|)ort unity to Imgin. 
Mr. lhA(i(]i. Tliat is nnot Ikm* (jnostion. 

Dr. OoiUH^x. Tlnit in wluit 1 am talking Hlxmt. "Wlnit. is Inipponing 
now is that, as Kon has siiggostinl, this is an inihistry and tho j^'oplo 
wlio am in charge of tlio inchistry havo n monopoly in many phu'os, 
and 1 am suggesting loosening that up and allowing i)eople to begin 
to do these plaeeuicnts. In fact, those orgimi/ations — there is one in 
Washington, part of Special Approaches in Juvenile Assist* 

ance— that are allowed to place kids are under constant incrcdihlo 
sn])ervision by every government agency, in contrast to the govern* 
nuMit agencies themselves which place kuls in foster homes that they 
never even visit. 

So tluit is what I am talking about in terms of loosening licensing. 

'J^he other thing is that in naui^' citae^s— T know l)oth liero in Wash- 
ington, D.O., and in Saji Francisco and I know beginning in other 
cities too — zoning requinunents are ust'd to keep group foster liomes 
out of neigh biirhoods, so that Avhat essentially is happening is that 
pco])lo arc saving on tho ono liand that yoiuiff people ought to be in a 
neiglil)orli(xxl which is like any other neif,dilx)rhood. On the other 
liand, these residential ncigliboi'hoods are lorciiig young people into 
det^'riorating neighborhoods. 

Mr. IUacoi. How do you deal with the conflicting situation where 
the people in the various neiglil>orlioo(ls now have planning 'boards 
so that they can have some input into government and community 
contml, if you will, and now you come up with a proposition. You are 
going to deprive those people of the right to make a determination. 
Voii have a conflict. 

In New York, we have methadone ccntci*s. Everyone said, to deal 
with the drug problem, yes, it is a step away. At least it makes the 
people, the addicts, functional. At least that gives some merit to it. 
I think they have proved to bo wortlnvhilc, except for the abuses. Now, 
everyone says: "Yes; we ai*e for methadone centers, but not in my 
neighborhood. 'UHicre you live." 

Now, how do vou deal with that one? 

Dr. Gordon. I say that what you do is tliat vou involve the com- 
munity in planning for these facilities, that you fet communities know 
that they have to exist and that they have to be involved. 

Mr. BrAGGT. They will he involveil, all right. You bet your bottom 
dollar they will be uivolved. [Laughter.] 

I am talking alx)ut realities of life. What you are saying, 
vou know, is very lofty and wc can sit down and say : "Yes, we agree," 
but now you arc dealing with the realities of life, tfie political picture, 
the people out there. They will be involved. An awful lot of them 
will be involved in opposition. 

Dr. GoRoox. You see, insofar as you mandate people to send children 
to school, there may be a similar*^typc of mandate that communities 
take care of their young. 

Mr. BiAGGT. I will let it go at that because wc can go around and 
around. 

Dr. GoRDox. I regard that as vour problem. It is a difBcnltv that you 
are facing in trying to deal wit^li this. I don't know exactly "how to do 
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;Mr. Bia(k;i. OK. Neither do we. [Laugliter.] 

Dr. Goiux)N. Jiut let mc say tliat what I have found is that, in those 
ncighborlioods where people who are active, people who are setting 
up these facilities have actively been working with the community, 
that things go much better, by and large. Not always. There are some 
neighborhoods that absolutely will not want young people tJiere. 

The other thing, the kind of fascinating and horrible thing, is that 
youi' kid or my kid can play football out in the road and nobody will 
say boo, but a kid from one of these group homes plays football out 
in the street and everybody is in panic because they are going to break 
car windows. The communities have a completely diflferent psychology 
for tJicse places than the}' do for their own children. 

That is nil I have to say in my prepared testimony.^ 

Mr. Miller. Dr. Gordon, the name of the facility in Washington 
that von spent some time with escapes me. 

Dr. Gordon. It is called Special Approaches in Juvenile Assistance. 
It has a runaway house and group foster homes and foster care place- 
ment progi'ams. 

Ml'. :MiLLiiK. From the paper that you wrote on the facility after 
your experience as a part of it, it appeal's that the initial effort was 
iiKule toward reconciliation of the situation that drove that child away 
from the home, in the suburbs of Mar3^1and and Virginia, and into 
the District as a runaway. Again, it appeared in the paper that there 
was a fair success ratio in terms of bringing the joarents to a neutral 
site. The .site was not necessarily the runaway facilitv. but to a church, 
iiinyho in tlioh- own neighborhood, or some other public facility. Hero 
family members could sit down and talk about what was going on in 
the family and what that young person and the family thought was 
wi'ong, whatever the situation was. 

lii that the highest priority in these facilities? 

Dr. Gordon-. In the runaway facilities, I think that that is. The 
hitrhost priority is ^riving the j'onng person a place to bo, a little rest, 
jjiving everyone a little rest from the crisis that has brought them to 
This i)oint, without, as a detention center or mental hospital would do, 
labeling tlie young person as the problem. Setting up the opportunity 
and then setting up the opportunity for people to get together and 
talk {ilx)ut what is going on: that is the highest priority. 

Mr. ]MiLr.KR. Row many children come to the runaway house in a 
von r*s time? 

Dr. GoHDOV. About 250 to r,00. 

Mr. MiLLKU. Are those only residents of the facility, because there 
is a screeninir process as to wlio is going to be alloM'ed to stay? 

Dr. GoRHOx. No: at the runaway house, anyone who is under 18 
can stav. There is no screening at all. It is simply there for them. The 
screening goes on in the group homes or in foster placement. 

Mr. ^riLLKR. So the extension of the runaway house is the group 
home, and finrtllv possihlv the placement in a foster home. 

Dr. GoRDOx. Right, although usually those alternatives are con- 
sidered concnrrentlv really, depending on what tlie young person 
wants, to a large degree. "Do you want to live with a family or would 
vou rather live in a gi'onp home ?" 

' Mr. Miller. Wlmt is the length of time which some of these people 
Nvill ?tay in the group home? 
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Dr. OoKDoN. It varirs, (loj)iMnliii^r on wliat tlie fjiniily situation is. 
Y()ii!i<r l)(»o[)li» who ivally luni' no faiuily to jro hiwk to will stav as 
loM'T as tlu»y n(»eil to. Soiiu* ]»iM)plo will stay IVom i\<rv 14 to 1«S or vwu 
ID. Tliosc \vlio liave a family to back (o will be ])lac(Ml in kind of an 
intcrnicfliate i)la('oniont situation whcro thoy will stay from :> to 0 
montiis while int(Misivi» work i.s ^roin/j: on with the- family, aiul tlicn 
ho])efuliy th(»y v;ill be :\bl(» to <ro buck to tiie family. 

^fost of the yonn<i; ])<m)1)1(» who wind u]) in tiie <rron[) liomes hnva 
been tliroii^di a siiceession oF intititntions, foster homes, before ihey 
even iret there. 

^Iv. Mn,M:K. That was my next (luestion. AViiat is the avera*ri» case 
history of the eiiild wlio shows at the runaway facility? Is it a 
first time runaway or have tliey been sifted pretty well throu;^h the 
system ? 

Dr. Gordon. Well. tiiin<rs have changed over the last couple of years. 
I think 4 or 5 years a<i;o I would luive said most of them are Hrst-, 
se(M)nib, third-time runaways. Now, increasingly, the youn<x peo])le 
who find tiuMr way into tiie District of Columbia either' are from the. 
Distrirt of (^)innibiu or have been <riven u]) on by facilities in the 
counties. So that, by ami large, they are young })eoj)le who really 
luivi* no ])hice to go and who are extremely dilHcult to work witli. 
Tncn*asingly, ov-r tlu' last year or so, yonug bhick peo])le have b(»en 
coming to what was o»u'e a ])redominantiy white facility and is now a 
C{)nipletely mi\r(l. black an{l white, facility. 

So, 1 think one ilnng I wanted to add is that I think the eco?iomic 
situati(m luis had a gr(»at fU'e.-t on forcing kids out of their honu's. 
liehifives antl even i):i!'cnts simplv caiTt ta <'are of kids who cause 
th^m a little troid)Ie. 

Mr. lS[v. ij:k. So, it would not necessarily be misleading to sugg(»st 
that Ihe <'lii»utele of the runaway and grou]^ houu» is ni»cessarily dif- 
ferent i?i terms of case hi,-ti)rit»s fi-oni those children who are j)laced in 
th(» lust ituti()ns about which we iiad testimony earlier this morning. 

Dr. (lOKDoN-. They are identical. Increasing numbers cA- the kids who 
have be(Mi in the group houu»s have been in those institutions. 

y\v. ^liLuvAi. Well. then, could yon sny that they luv. able to ti'eat 
these young p{»o])le with similar diflirulties in a uni<-li diirenuit 
fashion, with as good oi* better results than, at least, we have had 
testimony about so far ^ 

Dr. GouDox. Yes: 1 would .say that. T wouldn't say with e\*ei'V ivid. 
l)Ut with the kids who come thi'ough. T would say for all exce]it the 
most \'iolent and antisocial kids ; yes. 

^{v. yi\\.].v]i, .Vud tluit iuclud(*s disciplinary action or an arrauge- 
nuuit in the lu^nse divided uj)on by the I'esidi'iits ? 

Di*. GorDON". ^>s. 

^fr. They determine curft^v. They determine time to go 

\o IumL ti'ues of silfMice, who is iroing to clean tlu» kitchen, or who is 
going to prepare the food ^ .Vnd so, with those kinds of disciplimi ry 
decisions, you nble to deal with these ynung ])eople? 

Dr. Go!:noN'. A\'ifh residents and counselors clearly. 'I'he counselors 
aro necessary. Yes. T have ju.st finisluHl a ])ai)er on four young 
])eoplc who we!*e diagnoserl as ]'>sychotics. who wiue in one of the 
trroup luMnes that T worked v;ith. all of whom — thre(^ of whom luid 
been iustitutionalixcd and all of whom did ([uite well. 
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^fr. ^[ii.LKn. Is luiy kiiul of solitaiy coiifiiieniciit used in an}'' iiistanco 
lliat you know of, iii'tlio Disti ict liouie? 
Dr. GoiiDON, No, 

Mr. Mtllkk. Any kind of corporal pnuishnient uiscd ? 
Dr. Gordon. No. 

^[r. ^Eii.LKU. A^Miu, wc aro talkiu<i: about basically the .saiue kind of 
y()uu<.^ person who may he in a lou;^-tenn iii.stitntion in or out of the 
State. 

Dr. GouDOX. Ye.s, with a few excoptions. With a few exceptions. 

^Iv. ^[ii.LKR. One of . .e other thin/ifs that yoii outline in 3'our paper 
is really the stallin;: of l he runaway home and to some extent the group 
home. It .seems to he a mix of people like yonrs(df. who have a pro- 
fessional l)ack,i>-ronud and academic credeutials, and people who, out 
of interest or couceni. want to be involved with the.sc young people, 
people whom we may call streetwise or w^ho have been through it them- 
selves. They, in fact, become counselors either at the immediate intake 
of the runaway or live-iu counselors at the group homes, parents at 
tli(» group home, is that 

Dr. Goijnox. ^J1iat is correct. Yes. By and large, the people are not 
peoi)le like myself wlio have credentials. By and lai'ge, they ai-e in a 
cousidtative role rather than doing the direct work. One of the things 
that is interesting is that, \vhen the alternatives for people with cre- 
dentials ai-e woi'king in institutions, more and more of them are com- 
ing to work at one-half to one-third of the pay in places like the 
runaway hou.se. sim])ly because the}' feel they can do the work that 
they were trained to do. 

]\Ir, ^[nj.ER. We need .some kind of licensing requirement ceitifying 
the credentials of the people who work with these individuals. In the 
institutions that were di.scu.s.sed earlier this morning and in your type 
of facility 1 just wonder, does that lead us to a better quality of care 
or is it that wc need, a difTerent type of facility that attracts interested 
people, as Mr. Biaggi has ] minted to? 

Dr. OoRuox. I tliink that is a dilTicult question. T think.hasically the 
closer the supervision, the less yon need to woriy on abstractions like 
(Mvdent ialri. and T think that many of these places would welcome close 
supei-visiou. people really seeing what the work is that they are doing, 
as op])osed to looking for i-^iiiw-^s after .sonuM)mrs name. I think that 
is the best way to make sure that the kids arc getting good .service. 
That is the second best way. The first best way is to uudcc sure that 
young iK'oplc are involved in thos(i connuittees that are .supervising 
and accrediting those ])lac(vs. b(!cause t]u\v iii*e most clearly awai-e of 
what theii* needs are and of what they ha\ e to get. 

?\rr. ^I iM.Ki,*. C'rin you tri\ e ns Sf)me indicatirin of what I be first olFense 
was for a youui^ ju rson you end u[) with, either at tlu^ runaway hou.se 
or I he grfMif) houu^ ? 

Dr. Gt)i:i)()X. r>y and huge, tht* first olTeuse is ruimiug away. 

!Mr. ^NfiLi.Kn, What hai)i)eue(l to tlu).se who won Id be considered 
hardened cases after that first olleuse before they got to the runaway 
house? 

Dr. GoiiDOX. Ti is incretlibly varied and a lot of it has to do with 
what color you are and what class yon are from. I thiidc that, if you 
are black and poor, you are pretty likely to go to a penal institution. 
Yon are likely to go to a detention center, and. if yon do it again, to a 
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penal institntion. If von aro white and yon come from the snbnrbs. 
you are likely to ho sent to a child guidance counselor or to a mental 
health clinic, and tluno:s proceed alon<r those lines. 

One of the fascinating things— I don't know if anyone has really 
studied it— is that whole process of labeling, so that, if you are a 
certain color and class, vou get labeled "delinquent" or ' mentiiUy ill, ' 
and, for the life of me, 1 can't sec differences in the psychological state 
of these young people. Again, the suburban kids tend to progress 
through social service agencies, whereas the city kids tend to progress 
through juvenile service agencies and probation olHcers, with some 
overlap in both of them. i i i 

So that the kids who come to the runaway house often already have 
a probation officer or a social worker who Is tearing his or hei* hair 
out about what to do with the kid by the time they get there. 

Others como to the runaway hou.se directly from institutions. 

Mr. ]\[u.LER. Now, the residents of the group home or the runawav 
liouse— ^\Tiat do they do with their time ? Have any of them entered 
one of the District schools? 

GonnoN. It has changed over time. In the 4 or 5 yeare ago, when 
(here was still an aura of the counterculture, there was considerably 
more openness for the kids to decide what they wanted to do. In many 
ways, I thought that was good because what eventually came out is 
that those young people wound up going to school or getting a job 
within several months, simply because it was very boring not to be do- 
ing anything else. Now, the group homes are more tightly structured, 
and a young person who is in them either has to go to school, either one 
of the schools in the District or, increasingly, they are working to find 
special kinds of educational programs for young people, whether it 
is indi\ndual tutoring or a special technical school which appeals to a 
particular young person or some of the alternative schools when they 
can get funding for them in the District. 

Other young people simply l>egin to work, once they are in the group 
home, and many of those who work for a couple of yeai-s then either 
feel like going back to school or take their G.E.D. and go on and do 
something else. 

So that increasingly thev arc working or going to school as soon as 
they get into the home, and that is part 6i the agreement they make 
with tiui homo.- ' ■,./.! 

Mr. MiixF.K. What is the cost of keeping a resident in one ot tlie 
group homes foi- a month ? 

Dr. Gounox. Tlio cost, if the counselors were getting paid every 
week, which thev don't always— The cost would bo about $000 to $050 
a month for them to be paid (lecent, livable salaries. Tiight now the cost 
average is around $450 or $500. 

Mr. :\[tt.t.t:r. ^Vliat entitlement does that young person bring with 
him to the home? 

Dr. GouDOX. I am sorrv. I don't understand. 

Mr. JItllkr. I assume'that some children from middle-class families 
out in the subui bs reallv bring very little, if any, entitlement. Thev 
don't brinir an AFDC grant becau.se they have not been sent through 
the courts. They don't bring Federal' moneys. ITow is the house 
maintained? 
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Dr. (r{)Rix)N. OfliMi, thvy Imve to go tliroiiii^li tlio courts in order to 
^I't funding. 

Mr. MiLrjER. So. yon will got a court placement so yon can get Fed- 
eral moneys, local n'lonevs, or a combination to maintain the student in 
a facility? 

Dr. GoiiDOx. Right. Occasionally, there is a parent who has money, 
hut in the gronp homes, the only money they get is payment for care. 
For instance, the District of Colnnibia'in this particular facility will 
()nly place two or three kids for whatever reasons tliey have, so that, 
for those kids, money has to be raised privately when tliere is someone 
who has no other place to go, and peoi)le really feel tliat this voimg 
pei^on is going to Oak Ilili or Cedar Knoll or one of the other penal 
facilities. Money is raised from cluirches or from private donations to 
keep so-and-so m the home for a few^ months anyway. 

Clearly, the only way to finance these homos is t'hrongh paymoiit for 
services. 

^fr. Miuxn. Mr. Biaggi? 

]\rr. Biaggi. Yes, I have two questions. One: Tn the early part of 
your testimony, yon nuido reference to eonsnltation and. in effect, an 
attempt to conciliate and bring the families together. What is the 
incidonoo of siu-cess in that area? 

Dr. Goitnoy. One of the things about the runaway house is that they 
don't follow n]) on kids unless the kids get back i'n touch with them. 
That is part of the i)hilosoj)hy of not intruding themselves into the 
young ])erson s situation. So it is hard to know for sure. Aiul it is also 
hard (o know how many of those families would not have gotten back 
together even without the runaway house, ^fy sense says that probably 
id)out (;0 to 70 jKU-cont anyway of your people go honie from the nm- 
awnv liouse. Perhaps mow. 

Mr. Bi.Adoi. If the satnc effort were made in all of the other histitu- 
tions. would it he fair to conclude that thev wonhhrt enjoy comparable 
success? ' * ' 

Dr. GoimoN. Probably not quite as high, because, by the time they got 
there, some of the young pooi)le who get to institutions have been so 
victimized. I think, if you were to apply that effort early enough in the 
stage with community-based ageiiciesi yes. and I would say it could 
even be higher, because the young people who come to the runaway 
house have often been institutionalized already. We had one young per- 
son who had been institutionalized for In years, and, bv working with 
his family, him and his mother— who had just sort of accept^^d the 
fact that he was a ward of the Statc--by working with them for 3 or 4 
n)onfhs. he wont home and has been, ns far as T know, home every since. 
And nobody had ever taken the trouble to do it. 

Mv. Br.\f;f;r. One final question. If I recollocf correctlv, vou said vou 
h;ive some 200 — was it 200 residents'' 

Dr. ^^ioia)(»x. About 2.")0 come throuirh the house* ench vear. 

?.rr. BiAoor. Tfow mnny do yon have at any gin>n time? 

Di*. (loriDox. TluMv ;nivv/here from .">' or 0. to 12. There is a limit 
on 12. 

Mr. 7)[ \(;(;r. .\nd yon >n v some of thom st;iv on for indefinite periods 
of time? * 

D?-. GoiaH)^. Th(^ runnway house is an emoruic^ncv shelter renllv. niul 
the young peoph' are only sopposcrl to he (here for 2 weeks. T'nfor- 
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liuiate" siiM-o llio v.iu rv.t\t\vo for mr.iiy of tliein is the streets or some 
Idiid ol ci\iv, tlic y niv ofiPL Iv'.'j)! on lo!i<Ter hecaiise tlte niiiaway Iiousl 
iias FoJerrtI fiiiidiuir and can ailonl to do tliat. Tiie group lionies 
will Isv]) youn^r l)0O[)le for as lou^r ;<id tlicy need 

-Afr. J5i.\(;(;i. We j-re talki.i<r about .he trvoup honies. How many 
j)oo[)lr do you have in th" ,i:!*oup honie at any ^riven iimef 

I )i\ ( it'KiuiX. Five or .^ix. 

Xiw T^iAOdi. '^J'iuit is all. 

:Min,i:u. ^wst one linal rine.siiou. AVIim*- ;s your opinion of ilv? 
mental state and outlook of the youn;^' peoj Ir when they leave citlier 
tlie irronp liomror the runaway faeility ? 

I)r. G(Jia)oN. I; {le[)ends. Tf thoy :v:i\c tlie r.iiuiway laci'ity to <j:o 
home to their parep.it^ and ihey kno , there is ^i'oin<j; to be .s«^:r\-*. family 
eounselin*>\ t]\i'y fo(d n^al ;:oo(I, If tl)ey Ic'ave knowing thtvc theic is 
no i)1aee for thom t{) lii). they feel very bad aiid they ar2 desperate to 
stay. Tn fnet. most of the sinirer iliat these kids have at tlie runav/ay 
hou^e is because tliey cannot stay there n\LU'h longer. They have no 
phic(» to go. 

The kitis who leave (he group honie.s, by a^id large, leave in a mueii 
l)ett(M' Htat(» of Miin<l than wiuui tliey eanu^ in and often arc in an ex- 
tremely good state {)f mind. But there again, it is extremely liard 
in this society for an 18-year-old who luis no college education cer- 
tainly, no family, no money, to get along in the world, so that often 
the pei'iod of tlu^ first nionths oulsi<le the group home is very hard 
and the young i)eoi)le need to he able to come l)ack to the group home, 
whi(di they do for a few honivs or to stay overnight or even stay for a 
week, if tluw don't have another place to .stay. 

So that the thing ai^out the.^e places is not that they arc institutions, 
but that they do i)eoome like families where people develop a com- 
mitment to one another whi(di extends beyoml any kind of job or any 
kind of institutional eonunitnient. 

]\rr. ^fiLLKU. Thank you. Any fuilher questions? 
Bi.\f;c;r. No, Thank yon. 

Mr. MiLLKR. I want to thank you, Dr. Grordon, for your testimony 
and your appearance here today, and I would hope that mayl)e right 
after the first of the year we might arrange a visit to the iDistrict's^ 
project, 

T)i\ GoRDox. I am sure they would be happy to have yon. Thank 
you for letting me come. 

Jlr. ATirxKR. Our next witnesses arc Robert ^Inookin, who Is pro- 
fessor of law at the Uni\'ersity of California. Berkeley, and Jessica 
Pel's, who has been working with him on a project dealing with foster 
care in the State of California. 

^fr. ;>rnookin, your statement 'will be placed in the record in full, 
so. if you would like to snnunarizc or highlight it. we would be happy 
to have you do so. 

[The statement referred to follows:] 

rnKP.MlKD ST.\T!:\fKNT Of RORKRT IT. MXOOKIX. riiOFKSSOIl Of LAW, L'XIVEnSITY OF 

(\\i.iroK-\iv\. Bhukklky. Calif. 
r. nrscuimoN of the task 

Mont Amoric.'Oi paroiUs raise tlioir cliildrea froc of hitnisivo Icffnl oon.straints 
or major j^ovcrinnontal intorvcutioii. AUlioupjh C()iui)nIsory eduontloii and *child 
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liilnu- law.s phu-ij s(niie conspicuous logiil liuiitations on parcuts, the family, not 
the state, has primary rcspi)nsil)ilily ft)r cliihl roaring. Despite this predominant 
pattern, there are ahout ;»)0,00() chihlren inuler IS anu:)ng the nation's nearly 70 
million for whom the state has assumed primary parenting responsibility. These 
children live in state sponsored fo.ster care, a term n.sed to inelud(» foster family 
homt»s, group homes, and children's institutions. 

:\Iy testinuHiy today is prin^arily concerned with children placed in foster can? 
1 MUgh no fault of their own. For some of these children, usually called '•de- 
pendent" or "neglected", the .state has assumed responsihihty because no one 
else i.s available: some children are orphans; otlu»rs have beea voluntarily given 
up hy a family no longer willing or able to care for them. A significant number 
of chidren, however, are placed in f{)ster care l)eeatise the state, through juvonilc 
court, has intervened, foniul parents to be unfit or inadecpiate and coereively 
removed the child from parental custody. The discussion and recounaendations 
that follow are designed to monitor and revise foster eare for dependent and 
neglected children who are voluntarily placed by their parents or edercivt^ly 
n-nu)viHl by the state, particularly children who enter the .system when they are 
quite y on ug. Different policy considerations underlie the use of foster care for 
delin(inents or older children, where it soujctinu's serves as aa alternative to 
incarceration. 

What follows is divided into three parts. First, the i)resent foster care system 
and the federal role are described. Second, the i)roblems aiul lin.italions of 
current state foster care programs are set forth. Finally, reconnnendations are 
nmde ab{>nt the direction of state foster care reform and how the feiU'ral govern- 
ment can contribute to these reforms. 



Currently, state government, sometimes with local involvenuMit, administers 
foster care programs, and the federal gove rum cut's role is almost entirely 
linancial. In Calif onda, for example, the counties, which llrst estrtl)li.Mied the 
system of care for deixjndent and neglected children in the 1800*s, still have 
primary operatiug responsibility for foster cave. County govermuents set the 
payment rate for foster parents and institutions in that county, .approve the 
facilities for placement and doternnne how responsibility should be shared l)e- 
tween the prohatiou and social welfare departments. These two departments 
oversee and organize the process by which children enter the foster care sys- 
tem — \\iiether or uot the juvenile court is involved — ami provide day-to-day ease- 
work and counseling .services for foster children, tlu»ir natural and foster 
familie.s. 

The state government in California is mainly concerned with fmancing foster 
care and, to a lesser degree, with supervising and licensing functions. The federal 
government contributes to the financial support of about 40 percent of the foster 
eare populatiou — children from families eligible for fetleral AFC funds wlio are 
ren]i)ved from their homes after a judicial determination that removal is neces- 
.sary for the child's welfare. 

Althongh current fedenil laws seem to plac'e some ''strings'' on the federal 
contribution to foster care costs, in truth. AVashingttm provides money to states 
and localities without* any program or policy focus. Although the appropnation 
section of the AFC law strcs-ses the importance of eneou raging the care of 
dependent children in their own or relati\*e's honn* and providing financial ;\^' 
sistance and rehaldlitative services to maintain and strengtlu»n family life. tlu» 
federal governnumt does not condition its Uuancial support on evidence ilinf state 
programs actually incori>orate these goals. lYnleral money is supposedly granted 
only after a state has submitted a plan \\'hich includes the "deveh»pment »)f a 
plan lor each . . . child (including peri(>die review of the necessity for tlie 
child's being in a foster family houip or child-care institution) to assure tliat he 
receives proper care and that services arc iirovided which are de.signcHl to im- 
prove the conditions in th(» hoiue from which lie was removed or to otherwise 
umke possil)le his l)eing placed in the hozne o? a relative . . [42 U.S.r. § (>(is 
(f) (3)] social welfare agencies rarely make long-range i)lans for foster childrCM 
nor provide adequate .services to their natural families after foster can* 
placement. 

The limits of the current federal role — to provide funds for foster care bur 
nor to make or influence policy — can be parfinPy ex'plained by the history of 
federally-supF>orted foster care within the AFDC program of the Social Security 
Act of in^o. Uefore passage of the Social Security Act, care of poor, neglected 
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and (lopciitlent cliildreii wu.s u s(;itc, local iml private responsibility. AUli()nj,'li 
the federal Cliiklreir.s liarenu was eorieorncd with children bcparatod from 
pureiits and relatives, the federal ^'overnrnent provided meager finnncial sup- 
port for children who were orphaned, abandoned or removed from their faaiili(»s 
because of uej;lect or abuse. 

The federal AFDC program did not initiall.'^ include foster care. In fact, the 
program enipha.sized the inii>ortnnee of snppo/tijig |K)or children within. their 
own homes or in the homes of relatives, jiad not resorting to ont-of-home 
placement. Giving federal ai<l to child ren not living with their families was 
seen as undermining the So<*inl Stx'urity Act's central policy of encouraging 
fandly unity and re.s-iK)nsii)iIity. During tb(» lOIO's and oO'.s, state AFDC plans 
included provi.sions for (lis con tinning support payments if n home were found 
to he "unsuitable". However, at tlie same time, the prohiI)itive costs of caring 
for II chikl (mtside his or her home discouraged states from using juvenile 
courts to remove children from parental custody, unless a relative or other 
person offered to care for or .snpport the child. Conscciuently, a welfnre depart- 
ment was likely to find a home ''nnsni table", and discontinue AFDC payments 
but leave a child to live In that "unsuitable*' bona*. 

Thell)(>2 amendments tr) the Social Security Act changed the situation signif- 
icantly. Cliildron who had bwn receiving AFDU payments %vithln tiieir own 
homes became eligible for an even higher federal reimbursement if they were 
renir)ve(l from their homes as "a result of a judicial determination to the effect 
the continuation therein would be contrary to the welfare of such chlhl" [-12 
r.S.C. }^ OOS(a) (1)]. The rcfiniroment of a court deci.sion was a co'mpronnse. It 
provided a means for the federal government to .share in state and local foster 
care, but only in those cases where a court of i:iw as an independent decision- 
inal<er Iiad found that the interests of the child and tlie duty of the state to protect 
its children outweigh ted the interests of family privacy and necessitated removal 
from parental cnst(Kly for the cliild's welfare. 

The availability of fc»<leral funds for ont-of-liome care did not significantly 
affect th(! states' behavior, since states were uot obligated to include foster care 
asn regular part of iheir AFDC program. Most striles did not immediately apjjly 
for federuL funds IxK-anse the .Vet required ceriuin changes In the administra- 
tion of foster caro f<ir stales t') lie eligibb,-. :Moreover, only a fraction of the 
eh i Kir en in foster care at that time would have become eligible anyway since 
many were iu)t n'lnoved by courts, and those who had come before the court 
were not always AFDC recipients at the time they were removed. By June niHif). 
only states had accepted tlie AFDC foster care program and were using it 
to rare for 5,770 children.^ 

In 3 007, after continuing controversy between IIKW and several stales over 
Ihcir foster caro programs, the AFDC foster care program was made mandatory 
fi)r all states to begin in 3000. Fligibility for federal reimbursement was extended 
to children who were not actually AFDU recipicnrs but who would have been 
if ai)i)lication had been made when the court removed them frr>m parental custody 
[ (42 U.S.C. § GOS(u) (-1) ]. These amendments expanded the AFDC foster care pro- 
gram dramatically. 

Today, the federal government pays a ])ortion of the maintenance costs of 
foster children from families eligible for AFDC who arc removed from their 
homes after a judicial determination that removal is necessary for the child's 
welfare. In other words, the federal government does not contribute to the 
maintenance co'jts of children who arc placed in foster homes after a juvenile 
court has foim-J them to be delimjnents or children who are voluntarily placed by 
their parents \^•i^I^ont any judicial involvement. In addition, the federal govern- 
ment provides money for foster care services as part of the $2.5 billion national 
appropriation for services of the Sricial Security Act. For the year 107.1, federal 
firmncial inv(dvement in AFDC foster care under Title IV- A amounted to 
.^137.822.000. In May of 397(1 the federal government contributed to the snpport 
of approximately 110,000 children in foster eare. 



Clearly, foster care is a drastic remedy for family problems, since it destroys, 
at least for a time, the basic family unit and represents an extreme form of state 
intervention In child-rearing. However, because of funding pressures and social 
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wolfjire stntllnjc, fostt'r caro is KoiiieUnios tlio tml.v remedy avnilablo to tlie 
stjitf lor n-siHuulliiK' lo faiuily prubloms. Uatlier than Ijoiiia: usimI only when 
non-removal iwses a substantial danger to the child and there are no roa.sonalile 
alternatives to protect the child within the home, foster eare is at times used 
before any less drastic means for dealing with family dysfunction are attempted. 

The judicial standards used to cletermine when ehildren should be removed 
from parental < ustody and how long they should remain in out-of-home oare are 
vaguely defined in terms of the "best interests of tiie ehihl". Sucli n slandard culls 
for individualized determinations, usually nmdc by jtulges who are untrained 
in psyeholojjy or eidid development and who must, therefore, rely on per.sonul 
theories and mitlooks to inform tlieir discretion. 

Once the deeisi{)n to remove a child from parental custody is nmdr, foster 
care is in theory designed to he short-term care; the eluld is removed from the 
home for his or hur protection and to facilitate rehabilitation of parents and 
retinificjition of tlie natural family. Sonic children do remain in foster eare for a 
short period while their natural parents work out proldenis. This pattern is 
the exception, Iu>wever, ratlnu* than the ndu. On the basis of their analysis in 
Maas ami Engler predicted that "bettor than half of the more than 4.000 
children tliey stmlied would be "living a major part of their childhood in foster 
families and institutions.'"' Similarly, in a study of 0U4 children under 12 who 
entered foster care during 1000 and were there at least 00 dnys, Fanshel f<mud 
tliat 40 i)ercent were still in foster care HV^ years later.' AYiltse and Gamhrill 
exannned a .'Sample composed of 772 San Francisco foster children, about one-haU 
of tliat county's foster care caseload. They found that 02 percent of these children 
were expected to remain in foster care until maturity: the average length of 
time in care for all the children in their sample was nearly 5 years.* One juvenile 
court judge has written about his surprise at the beginning of his term when he 
found that many of the neglected ehildren under his jurisdiction had been in 
••temiK)rar>'** foster care for five to six year.s." 

One way tlu' st:ite nught minimize the length of tinu» children remain in foster 
cnre is to wt>rk intensively with natural parents to correct the defteiencies re- 
quiring removal. However, natural parents are rarely offered rehabilitative serv- 
ii-cs after their children havt' been removed from their ('ustody. A recent Massa- 
('husetts study noted : 

.Mmost all studies have shown that virtually no services are available to 
binlngical families after a child has beeu placed in foster home eare. Aggravating 
that fact is that most of these fantilies are weak to be«in with and supportive and 
restitutive services wonhl have to be of the highest quality to have any effect. 
These facts have le<l agencies to write off families rather than place their 
efforts on attempting to bring about positive change. . . . Judgments .such as 
these, however, hnve been consistently made with{)ut the benefit of adequate, high 
quality serv'fct^ . . . having been provided on a consistent enough basis to con- 
ceivably return a child to his own home.' 

Again, in theory, .since foster care is designecl for short-term .situations, when 
a ebild must be removed from parental custody for a longer period, state agencies 
slionld oxrdore and implement more stable and continuous eare arrangements, 
such as adoption or guardianship. However, long-term plans that could provide 
foster children with a sense of security and stnbility arc rarely made and imple- 
ineuted. One study concluded that "for nearly two-thirds (64 percent) of the 
children In foster care the public agencies reported that the only plan was con- 
tinmitiot; in foster can*/"' Moreover. hec.nus(» neither the foster pnrcuts nor the 
n^rncy is uuder an obHgation to keej) the child in the original placement, chil- 
dr»»n are often niovf'd from one foster home to another. 

.Mthoncrh adoption i>rol>ably i)rovides the best ciiance of stability and con- 
tinuity, few foster children are ever adopted. Tn one study of foster chiUlren 
supi'rvised by pulilic agencies, only l.*^ jv^ reeut of the children were considered 
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Uki'Iy to hp adopted.** Sot'Ial welfare aifeiicleti are fretiuently reluotaiit to jjursue 
adoption tor foster chlldriMi because it rcHpiirea linal termination of parents' legal 
rii^'Iits. an act that necessitates a separate legal proceeding often involving more 
stringent standards than those used for the initial removal from parental custody. 
Wishing to avoid anything drastic, and uncertain of their legal ability to act, 
agencies ilo nothing, and. as more time goes by, adoption becomes less likely. 
ImleeU. it api)ears that after a child has ''Oen in foster care tur more than IS 
nn)nih.s, the chance of his either returning lu>:n'» or being adopted Is remote. 

Part of the reason long-range plans are not made is that foster care placements 
are not adequately reviewed by courts or >< ( ial agencies. In California, as iu 
many states, the juvenile court has a coui inning responsibility for children 
after they are removed from piuental custody and put in foster care aud is re- 
(luired to hold a regular hearing at least once a year to review what has hap- 
I>ened to the child and what plans are being made for the future. The social 
worker or probation oflicer resiwusible for the child is required by statute to 
make an invcKStigation and tile a supplemental report for this hearing. But. ob- 
servation of this annual-review process belies any notion that careful individual- 
ized determinations an? being maile. AV'e have examined every annual review 
liearing In a selected California county during a one-month period. The court 
reviewed 177 cases involving [V2l children, 109 of whom were in foster care. Ap- 
proximately two- thirds of these hearings took two minutes or less. Only six 
percent took ten minutes or more, and the longest took twenty ndnutes.* 

Nearly all tJie easc*s were decided on the basis of a two or three-page written 
report hy the social worker responsible for the case. A siimplc of written reports 
re veal cm! that no one speeitlHl what was being planned for th(» child betwei'n the 
current hearing and the next annual review or what goals were set for the child 
during the ccmiing period. Instead, these reports simply recounted what had 
happened to the child since the last review. 

The problems of inadequate alternatives to foster care, Ill-defined standard.^ 
anil lack of ade(iiiate review and i)Ianning apply to children who have been volun- 
tarily plac wl by their panMits sis well as thoy(» coercively remf)ve(I by the juvenile 
C(nirt. In fact, social welfare otiicials are held even less accountable for volun- 
tarily-placed children, since there is no judicial review of removal without a 
court order. 

In sum. state foster care .systems have four serious limitations : 

1. Children are coercively removed from parental custody or accepted for vol- 
untary placement before the social services agency has tried to solve family prob- 
lems througli less drastic means. 

2. The legal standard us(hI when courts remove children fnmi parental custody 
iN vague and subject to abuse. 

3. After children are removed from parentnl cn^'iody. in. sufficient effort Is ex- 
iKMided to solve the problems that initially led to placement and reunite the 
faniilj-. 

4. Existing programs do not define a time-frame within which important deci- 
sions affwting cliiltfren ;.iost be made. Too often, children who cannrU. return to 
their natural fauiilies drift In foster care and no pernmnent i)Ians for tlieir care 
are made. Hequirements for "annual reviews" of foster care placements do not 
adequately insure that long-range plans are nmde iniiilemented. 



The erificisms already made, and the recommendations that follow are basc^d 
on thn»e principles that should be made altogether explicit : 

1. 77(6 famiJy, vnt the fttnic, .should have primary rcMpojuibiliij/ for chiUl 
rvaring. — Children should be coercively removed from parental custody only 
when they face substantial danger within the home, and tlicre are no reasonable 
means to protect them within the homo through the use of .services. 

2. (tovcniment coercion, even for the hest purpo.'ics. should not he exercised in 
an arbitrarif and capjioioun Kay. — The decision to require foster care placement 



".Tpter. p. S7. This snme study anticipated only 12 percent would return home. Sec also 
Miirv Lewis, "Foster Family Care: Haa It Fulfilled Its Promise?" 355 The Annals at 31. 

f 'infl4). 

» S<«p fjenerall.v. Mnookln. "Child Custody Adjudication : Judicial Functions In the Fac» 
of Indeterminacy,'* 30 Law and Contemporary Problems (No. 3) 22C, 273-77 (1975). 
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should he hiiscd on IcKiil sliiiuliinls tlmt cnii bo applied in a ennsisteiit and even- 
liiiiidi'd Wiiy, mid not ho profoinidly inllufii(;(Hl l.y tlie viilnes of the particular 
JudRO or soeliil worker involved. . „ , ^,„,„ 

3 Continuity and stahility for the child nhould. 6c a primary goal o/ state 
poZici/.— Where removal is necessary, the state should purposefully seek, when 
pos-sible, to help the ehild's parents overcome the prohlonis that led to removal 
so that the child can be returned home as soon as possible. Where the child can- 
not he returned home in a reasonable time, despite efforts by the state, the state 
slionh: be rcsiwnsible to find ii stable nlternativp arriin. -ment for the elilld, pref- 
erably tlirouKh adoption. Children, particularly youuKcr children, should uot 
1h' left in foster care for an ludelhiite period of time. , ^ 

If this testimony were beiuR fiiven to a ennnuittee of a state legislature, not 
the ConRres.s of the United States, the tusk of making speeillc reeommendatums 
biiscd 1,11 these principles would ho reasonably straightforward. Indeed, the Cii 1- 
fornia legislature has recently imsspd a bill. SB 30, tliat is quite eonsisteut with 
llip gouls siK?lled out above. A brief summary of that bill will illustrate our view 
of the proper direction for state i-eform. ^ . „ i 

First to rephiee the present vague disiwsitioual standard for juvenile court 
proceedings tliat allows removal whoncver the "welfare of the minor • retrilres, 
tlie new legislation will allow removal only if a court specifically finds : (a) there 
is a substantial danger to the physical health of the child or the child is suffer- 
ing severe emotional danuigc; ami (1>) there are uo reasonable means acceptable 
to' tiie chihl's parents by which the child's physical or emotional health may be 
protected without removing the child from their physical custody. 

Whether or uot the minor is removed, the court may order that appropriate 
.services be provided to the parents and child to reunite the family or making the 
familv setting safe for the child. These services include family therapy, day eare, 
cris^^ intervention cure, l.omcmaker services and various types of couascUng. 

Second, the bill provides for si.x-raontii reviews of all dependency eases at which 
time the court must determine what progress has been made to reunite the family 
what services have been provided, how effective those services have been and 

wlietlier additional services are needed, , ^ ^, i „ *„, io 

• • 1. ir, , if despite the state's efforts, the child remains out h°^^ 
or IS months (12 mouths for minors under 2 years of age or 14 and older who 
L?^e ado tioi 18 months for all others) the court must nvestigate opportu- 
mes for finding adoptive parents, legal guardians or a stable long-term foster 
,"rc placc-ment tIic bill incorporates' a preference for adoption, the least ex- 
iiensive and most stable placement, with certain exceptions. 

ourtl tirbill develops standards for voluntary placement of children, a 
prog an that is not regtilatcd at all under present state law. A county wel are 
dSment ni ist first offer appropriate services to parents who desire to place 
th r c n irc" in foster care. If the child is placed, the bill requires that the 
c imtv Sire department and parents sign a vob.ntary placement aP/eeinent 
t a sk^for 1 the ights and duties of both the department and the parents. After 
c V mrmtbs ( M^^icrn outsidc the home and provision of services to the family. 
thV.Zartn^ut is^^^^e^^^^^^^ either to file a juvenile court petition to have the 
I il. clec irH a dependent or hold an administrative review of the Placement. 
\ft Vr> m nths of placement, the department must file a dependency Pet'""". a"'! 
:.fV, r IS 1 t^^^^^ in placement the court must investigate the opportunities for 
ioulMer.u Z.lc places as described above for children who enter foster care 

'"aM'rCaHfL'rl' Ic^Tsia/ion would establish demonstration ProJeetnn'two to 
fo, r oountie.s where the legal framework would be changed as outlined above. 
.r.s.2ta,'tial "ate funding would be provided to develop services that will 
...ako removal unnecessary and shorten the average stay in foster care 

ivi.iiP n,e new California program could be improved, it does point the dircO' 
lion a ppropriate sta^^^^^ states should adopt policies that w 11 reduce 

h "m^bcrorch dre., w^ n.ust be placed in foster care and insure tha those 
childmi who arc placed in foster care will remain in out-of-liome care as short 

Thrn.iXnental question for this Committee, however, is not simply to 
,l,.n ie a .Sprrti. ,^«fc policy for foster care. Instead it i.s the more difl.oult 
, (.stloii of what the role of the federal government ought to he. 
' ' r is . ope. V. ostio,. whether foster care systems i.. ...ost states l.aVc been 
io. ,r, V. 1 bv tl. M-"isting fede.-al program. Indeed, by bearing a substantial share 
0 .e t cost of foster care, the federal gover.i.neat has insulate.! the sta es 
fn.m Ii •ia?iress,,rc related to the co.^t of foster .arc that .night otl.erwi.se 
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encourage siffnilieant reform. This is not a recommendation that the federal 
governmont Kim ply withdraw completely from shaiing the costs of out-of-home 
placement; it is an expression of fear that federal support in the past has ironi- 
cally protected undirected a:^d harmful state program from feeling a potentially 
useful financial pinch. 

If one extreme would be Congressional repeal of federal involvement In foster 
care, the other extreme would be to amend the Social Security Act to condition 
federal support on detailed explicit standards consistent with the principles out- 
lined above. For example, section G08 of Title 42 might be amended to provide 
federal subsidies only to those states with juvenile neglect laws that permit 
removal when the child is in danger and after less restrictive alternatives have 
been explored. But federal regulation of every detail of a state system as a 
condition of federal tlnancial support could evolve into federal administration 
of dependency and neglect laws, traditionally a concern of the states. Our recom- 
nuMtdatiou falLs between these two extremes. 

First, \\w Social Security Act should be amended to provide financial incentives 
for statvs to minimize the need for foster care and to encourage children to 
remain In foster care as short a time as iMDSsible. At present, the percentage of 
federal reimbursement for the costs of foster care maintenance payments to a 
state depends primarily on the wealth of the state, not on objcKJtlve criteria 
relating to the adequacy of the state's performance. We propose that Congress 
enact legislation that would base federal reimbursement to a state on a sliding 
scale determined by the following sorts of objective criteria : (a) the proportion 
of children in foster care, with the greatest i)ercentage of federal reimbursement 
for foster care costs, not exceeding the total costs, going to states with the 
.smallest foster care program after standardization for population character- 
istics ; and (b) the average length children remain in foster care, so that the 
federal reimbursement is greatest for children in foster care for the shortest 
period of time. 

In other words, we propose that the formula for federal financial support of 
foster care reward states with "successful" programs. This projwsal would not 
only encourage states to find ways to decrease the need for foster care, but 
would also encourage them to use a greater percentage of their appropriation 
under Title XX to fund preventive, child protective and family reunification 
services. In short, the federal government would still respect state autonomy, 
and juvenile court jurisdiction would remain a state matter. However, the 
federal government would no longer be acting like a wealthy but unconcerned 
benefactor. 

Second, the federal government should sponsor and support experimental state 
and local programs designed to protect children within their homes rather than 
resorting to foster care placement and to reduce the average length of time 
children stay In fester ca?c after removaL 

The third, and last recommendation Is a cautionary one. There Is talk that 
section 608 of Title 42 be amended so the federal government would contribute 
to thf^ costs of so-called voluntary placements. While partial federal reimburse- 
meiit for short term voluntary placements (say less than 6 months) might not be 
bad, a simple repeal of section 608's requirement of court ordered removal 
would be a serious policy error for several reasons. Existing evidence suggests 
that some so-called voluntary placements in fact are Informally coerced, not 
unlike guilty pleas in criminal proceedings. When state coercion Is used to remove 
children from parental custody, Independent judicial review is needed. Moreover, 
state programs providing alternative supports and services would obviate the 
need for many unnecessary voluntary placements. Voluntary placement provides 
no independent check of a social worker*s determination that placement is neces- 
sary in a given case. Federal reimbursement for voluntarily placed children would 
create a financial incentive in exactly the wrong direction. Finally, existing data 
suggest that the average length of stay in foster care for children who are volun- 
tarily placed is at least as long as for children who are removed after a court 
determiimtion. Put another way, they are as likely to remain in limbo as children 
removed by a juvenile court. Because welfare departments are typically not 
accountable to anyone for what happens to these children, children who are 
voluntarily placed are quite often the "orphans of the living." 

v. COXCI-USION 

In the foster care area, good intentions are no substitute for a hard headed 
appraisal of the effects of existing policy. Present day policies are based on the 
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high sounding rhetoric of seekiug to determine on an individualized basis what 
is the best interests of u particular child. In fact, state officials have unchecked 
power to make deterinluatlons, although they lack adequate information, predic- 
tive tools, and proven methods of therapy, and our society lacks a consensus on 
the values that should underlie the determination of what is best for children. 
In most cases, what is best for a child is highly speculative and indeterminate, 
and the existing standards simply provide broad discretion for state intervention. 

Indeterminate and discretionary standards for child protection (1) give gov- 
ernment officials too much power to second guess decisions ordinarily left to the 
family ; (2) allow judges to exaggerate tJie risks to children remaining in parental 
custody and underestimate Uie risks of foster care placement ; (3) allow removal 
under circumstances where the child might be protected within the home; and 
(4) fail to require that the social welfare bureaucracy and the Juvenile court 
make adequate plans for children who are placed in foster care. Legal standards 
both less ambitious and -more determinate than the best interests of the child 
can correct some of these deficiencies and focus attention on the essential task : 
the enforcement of standards that protect children from substantial harm. While 
avoiding the temptation of simply enacting a federal juvenile code, Congress 
should act to create much more appropriate incentives for states to reform their 
own foster care systems in a way that better reflects the proper relationship of 
the family to the state and the state to the federal government. In the process 
our nation's children will be better served. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. MNOOKIN, PROFESSOR OF LAW, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA/BERKELEY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
r. ^ICA S. PERS, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, CHILDHOOD AND GOV- 
LilWMENT PROJECT, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA/BERKELEY 

.Mr. MxooKiN. Congressman Miller, thank you very much. Congress- 
man Binggi, Ithink this committee is to be commended on .shining some 
light on a system wliicli, in most communities, is largely invisible, and 
I very niiicli appreciate tlic opportunity to come here. 

^lost State foster c;\rc pvoirrams in this country arc desperately in 
need of reform and arc really a mess. My luincli would be, in most 
American communitios, if somi»one went to the responsible State agency 
and asked them how many children are in foster care, how long have 
they been there, how many homes have the children Ixien in, they 
woiihhrt be able to tell you,' and, indeed, the response that liP]W gave 
to you some mouths ago when you asked how nuicli Federal money 
was being spent on foster care is only too characteristic of this entire 
system. 

It is a system without purpose. It is a system without accountability. 
And it is a system that, unfortunately, has serious detrimental effects 
on n significant number of children in our society. 

Were this a State legislative reform committee, I would find the 
task of describing liow J think foster care ought to be i^erformed fairly 
straightforward, and, ind<'"(l, with others in California, we have been 
jjrossing very hard for some legislation which was just enacted on an 
experimental basis that would insure that, first of all, the standards for 
initial removal, allowing removal of children from pai*ental custody, 
were considerably tightened up so that no longer would children he 
removed from parental custody because a social worker or judge 
thought the home was dirty, and instead would require tlie State, 
under the new California standard, to focus on the question of whether 
children n ' ^'t not be protected within their home, an alternative 
whicli oTtc! oiisidenibly hv^s expensive. 
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A stHiond problem in most Status is tliat, after rcinovu], as the record 
in this liearuiL' ulrauly sugL'Osts and as 1 am sure you are altogctlier 
awarc^ typically the natural parent or parents of the child receive no 
attention whatsoever, on the one hantf, and, on the other Jiand, the 
child never passes throndi the foster care system to adoption. 

My own studies in California and those of everyone who lias really 
looked at the problem— and there have been lots of studies— all say 
tlie same thiii<^. After kids are removed from paivntal custody, very 
little attention is focused on the mitural parent, on the one hand, to 
try to rehabilitate or correct the deficiency that led to the removal 
in the first place. On tlie other hand, inertia, bureaucratic insensitivity, 
and a system without any accountability lead to very few of the ki(*ls 
in the foster care system ever being adopted, even Miough in most 
States in this country the number of parents who wisii to adopt chil- 
dren is enormously lon^^ The demand for children to be adopted is 
tremendous. Des])ite this fact, the number of kids in foster care in 
most States has <^rown over the last decade, and very few kids ever 
leave the foster care .system to «^et adopted. 

As T say, w;hat the California legislation does and it would do for 
the first time is require not simply a perfunctory annual review, which 
we have already got and which the HEW regulations require. You 
read some data earlier whicli suggested what I found in one California 
county, and that is, typically, these annual reviews are 2 minutes, 
|K»rfwnctory. Xothing ever happens to move the child out of the foster 
euro system, but instead stait setting time limits to see that after a 
12- or IS-month period, if, despite attempts to rehabilitate the parent, 
the kid still can't go home — at least the younger ciiildren — the statute 
would mandatt* that the possibility of adoption be investigated and, 
if possible, the child be provided some stable long-term alternative. 

N'ow, as I .^ay. the critical issue for you hero at the CongrCvSs is what 
the Fedenil Governmont ought to be doing, and right now the Federal 
Govormnent is like an iri-esponsible rich uncle who is ptussing out 
niouey without any knowledge even whcit*. it is going, to nepliows and 
nieces, irrcvspe^'ti ve of how they are spendin/; tlieir time or their money. 

Xow, I have considered two rather n; ileal altermitivcs. I propose 
neither, but I think thev are worth thinking alx)ut. 

The first question, whicli I think is an open on(\ is whether the foster 
care systems in most States are any Ijetter l)ecause of Fcdenil involve- 
ment to this point, and indeed I think a substantial argument can be 
made that the Federal money that has been provided to States has 
i-clioved financial pressure that might otherwise have goaded States 
into refonning their own typically extremely expensive foster awe 
system.s. 

Mr. BiAGci. Or, as an alternative, do notliing or do less because they 
don-t have the moneys. 

ifr. MxooKix. And I nmst say— although this too is a fairly star- 
tling thing to &iy — I fear that many children now in foster aire would 
be in snbstiuitially Ix^itcv health emotionally if the State had done 
nothing, l>ecau.so too often now in somc^ States kids are remove<I alto- 
gether unnecessarily in my view. 

A second alternative, ii* one extreme would l>e for the Fedeml Gov- 
ernment to turn otr the spigot .so no more Federal dollai-s flow for pay- 
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nu'iits iimlcM titles IV of Mu^ Socinl Sociirily Act, would he for the 
Feileral (^n•tM•n.Ilu>ll^ to Mnrt ilriuvin^niuTonsiii^^^^ detailed re^mlnt.ioiis 
jis 11 eomht ion for IumUm-hI reiuihursement., iiiid 1 must say that uiy fir.^t 
iml)nlse is to iiuikc that very teiiiptiii*:, 

L nieiiii, as a law refoi-nrer, it occurs to iiic : Well, wouldn't jt m ter- 
rilie. ^Vo will <:et the Federal (ioveriinient— we will <retIlKW orCou- 
<;ress simply to enact a stiitiitory framework very much like others wo 
hiviti been pushiuf? for in Califoniia as a couditiou for Fculeral money. 

Now, that alt-tu-ujitive also drives me i)ause, to ho qui^c hone.st, and 
Iho rene^on it «z:ivcs me pmise iy because I think in our Federal system 
the juvenile justice system traditionally has been the piwinco of tho 
vStateif. As a law professor, I <^uess I could dream up a justifieation 
uiuler tho conuuercc clause and poi-hai)s section V of the Ilth amcnd- 
mout for eonf^respional power to eiuict a natioiuil Jnvcnilo Justice Act 
for depeuxleut, iu?f^leetcd children, I nmst < onfess I find that rather 
inconsistent with many of our national traditions relating to tho alloca- 
tion of power and resnonsibility between the F'cdcral Cio\-eruinGut and 
the State. 

W(vll, \vhat do we propose? What we propose is that title IV of the 
Social Secunty Act Ix) anu^nded to make tlie amount of Federal reim- 
buisemtMit to a State dependent upon that State's performance, 

Intleed, M-hat we i)i-oposo is that basically States get a higher pcr- 
ceutuge of reimbursement if, on the one hand, they can dcmostratc 
that tiiey have prograjiis that elfectively keep kids out of foster care, 
and nl.so\leiuonstrate that they can cut tho length of time the children 
stav in foster care. 

fa short, wluit 1 suggest is Federal legislation that develops per- 
formance criteria to evaluate ho\y mcU States are doing I do not pro- 
pose tho Federal Government get in the business of simply having in- 
creasingly dctriled regulations as a condition for rcinibursenicnt or 
not. 

AVhat I suggest is legislation— it is spelled out in moi-e detail lu the 
writton statemeut^that in fact makes tlio percentage of Federal rcim- 
bni-sement not dependent simply upon the wealth of the State, hwt in- 
stead depend on how well they ai-c doing. That is my ru*st rcconimenda- 
tion Right now the percentage of reimbursement depends basically on 
vrhere a Stato falls in terms of per capitu income by one of two 
formulas, 

My second recommendation is that I think the Federal Government 
ougl'it to fund exi)crimcntal programs that bold promise for keeping 
kids out of foster care. The Federal Government can sot an example 
by providing tho seed money to tiy new things, 

'The third thingtbc Federal Government can do— and it is somothiug 
that Ave desperately need — is to insure that States stait collecting and 
])roviding adequate information on what is going on in the foster care 
pronfram. 

Earlier, w lieard abotit the need for fmaucial audits. Apart from 
financial audits, we need all kinds of luumui mulits. Someone ought 
to he collectin:! data on a regular basis and distributing that data so 
that the j^ublii* an <tart leaiinng what is happening to these children 
now in foster care. 

In closing— and T guess what T \vould like to do isclosc^ on a negative 
nol(^ and that is to suggest a few things al)OUt wliidi T am a little 
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ski'ptinil wliodior (1um'(» wouM I.'- ^i ')- ;ai!t ial i^'' i-nis or nof, 'out (ln'V 
WW (lnii<rs (hat an- (alki»il about and :v(.r|! i ioiiiii/.'; nriiuii'.' 

First, it is S{)nK'linios sn/j:.ir^\sU^l that what (hr J'Vdrrai ( ;()\(>.rniiUMit 
ou^Ut U) do is iTiiiovc Ihi' r(N?ni riMtu'iU; that for Kt^dtMMl r(dml)iirso 
inriit kids have to hv phiciMl hy a coiii-t. In I'avor of this, nnuiy ivv\ tliat 
(lu'juyi-nilc courts luvn't op./i-jd inu; vi'ry oiroctivoly, (hat it si i<?mat 
I lie kids and tlieir pnnMits to hv iIim laivd (h'lXMuh'iit and iu'<j:1oc(lhI, 
and I can sin]{)ly I'eport iVoni I lie Caliioriini experience that, altliougli 
it would n{)t iieiTssai'ily he a had (hin^^ for the Kedei'al Govenuneiit to 
sui)|H)rt voluntai-y placement for a limited period of tiiue—niaybe up 
io \ or (; months— it would he a vvvy had thin*? to amend .seetion G08 
of title i\' .sinii)ly to pro\ idi^ run{ling, irrespective of whetlier the kids 

(lir()u«rh court or not , hccau.^c what that in etl'eet would do is simply 
• •reate ini'entives for ihv rontiutied operati{)n of a system that, if anv- 
tiun«r, is Uss accountable than tlu^ .system where kids «j!:o (lirou'j^h 
lUVeni K* court. 

A second false saivaMon, I thinks lies in mandatiiio: caseloads, man- 
datin«r licensin«r rerpii/eroents, mai !a^ w: '^HhMitials. All of theso 
(hin«:s. in my view, are relevant. "We ear -xlnimo cases where with 
caseluads of 80 or IK) it is impo.^siblc f i ■ worlv(»r to provide anv 

at rent inn to anybody, but the dillicuh what is really essential 

in terms of the c.irc lor the kids is souie. j:: that basically \ve don't 
know how to measure? very well, and that, is how much the poi-s-^n re- 
sponsible for the ciiihl. svho Iius the day-to-day care» in fact cares for 
the kid. [.icen^^iui,^ revinir'^ments tend instead to focus on physical 
facilities and creth ntia}sJlMn^^s winch, as I say, aren't irrelevant, but 
aren't really what is at stake, and I say this only to caution you a<j:ainst 
thinkino: you have solved tiic problem if all you do is sini])ly imi)ose 
sti'icter l?censii.'<>- re(iuireineii*s of various sorts, higher cred'entialin*^ 
recinirements 

^fr. lU.xoci, "Wouldn't yon think tlia/:, if yon had credential require- 
ments— in iniur, places, we .lon't have any rcciuirements, physical re- 
rpiirements — tliat ir \\-oi;ld be salutary ? 

Mr. MxooKix. I think the {)roper tliin;^ to do is to mandate mini- 
nnun requirements, not aia^ foi- o])timnm. In terms of minimum re- 
quirements, i f one can i<]en(i fy what yon think the minimum arc, that 
i • !;;;;\ but 1 thini: I a n dubious as to whether minima with re^^ard to 
ercdriit ials, in terins of ihe person carin<,^ for the child, is really focus- 
iniroiitlu^ i'i_Ldu ihinir. 

Mr. J^>iA(;(:i. I don't think that can be measured. You are talkiii*!: 
about Imman qualities that really I doivt thiidc are sn.seeptihle to 
measurement , bet ausv some people relate to different ohildreii in dif- 
ferent deiri'ces. 

I !ini talkin^r about e-tablishinf>: mininnim standards. You have 
iicard some testimony today where you have had tei'rihle conditions 
all nvov the St site. 1 ha\e witnessed them. I lia\e made any nund)er 
of forays out into New Jersey and into Xew York, and I have "wit- 
n<'S:-ed the ph\-sica] coiulitions. 

We hii\'e. W(dh a nuuibci- of bjisic needs. We may ha\'e some w- 
(juireuM-nts now, hul, notwil hs(andin.<i t hose, wo hn^■e hnd condll" iis. 
"\"\*hen ^■^)U lea\e Xew Ytuk nod Xew Jersey, thfit are sui>|)0sed to be 
os{ensil)ly p?-nL''r(\-si\e Sl:des. and \'ou a'o into . llier States, that ar(? 
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luitcdihiv iiin in iiMliirc. uiul look at. tlu; cliildivu us . \|)ciulal)lc. Ii> 
siiv tin- least, 1 think the cstalilishnuMil of >uuforn> • ,nnnai staml- 
anU at least fmn. M,,. Kcrlcral poini, of view, would im hcnolicuj ' 

1 hal)iKnt()a<:m' that.if v, conld transfer all of these ivsi)<)iisd)d,- 
ties to individual Stati'S, the en fonviuenl wmdd he easiei'. \ on would 
have closer and tiuhler supervision. J^ul 1 :iui also realist i<' enou-li 
to kiu)\v that,vndess the Federal ( lovernuieiil eoiues m vMlh the lever- 
age of money, as \vc have ..ituessed in many other areas— eivil ri;jli(s 
and in every other situatiou--unlesH the Federal (u)vermnent. pv.; m 
there wirli the. levera^'o, nothing: is ■roin^' to happen. 

Mr. Mnookin. Con^'ressniau )!ia<r<ri. 1 inn not reeoInmen(iln^' the 
repeal of all licensing' re(|viiremeiit.s, and 1 ■im not. sayin<: lliat tliero 
shouldn't he anv lieensin- re-purements. What I am su^'■^eslln^: is that 
there are somcStates uo'w that have fairly striet licensing', fan ly de- 
tailed lieensinf:. and 1 am simi)ly reportin- that my own ohservntioii 
w if vmi look at the foster care systems in those States, they a<-e lail- 
in.'. and I sui'^'est this siinplv heeause it is pretty easy to ^t a f^roviii 
of'expert.s to write down on paper what the minimum .shouhl be. 

Mr. HiAOdi. Yon said .something' I think iscritieal. \ on say tlioy are 
failin-:. Why are they failiiu:'^ n ■,• i c , r .,ii 

.Mr \r.v.o(UviN. In my iiul<:nieiit. tliey aiv failing' Iw.'au.sp, first ol all, 
iu those .States tliat do'have li<•eusin^'-^alif•ornla is one. of thpni— 
lots of kids are init into foster care without first explornifr whether 
there lui'dit not lie ways of proteelin<r the eliildren within the home: 
and. se.'ond, heenu.se tliere are kids in limbo in foster are. in fb^ ;ost 
institutimis, the best foster homes imafrinable. who are still dI•'ltm^' 
in iT)slercare. and ruvnsiii-.'-in its('lf(loesii t solve that. _ . 

Mv UiMir.u You inade'mv point. T don't think liccMisiiif: r lates to 
what we iu^-t discnsse.l. You made my point. If you were here hen 
I t,-Wilie(l. you ini-ht reeall 1 made one stafeuient that it .should he 
our .,hie.'livc- -it should he the objective of all of those involved w. 1> 
r.,st.'r care, institiil i.-ns aiul foster care tn(diiniuate the need, to Imally 
■■■oout of business, it will neveri.>:oontofhMsiness. 

" :\rr. :\rN(.nKiN-. That ou-ht to be our ;;')al tllou^dl and T share that 
\ i.'W, I share that view with you. i i T 

Mr. HiA.an, f am sum vou do. ll is mv belief that y.^^'^'V ' 
won't know vhat kind of relationshn. vou would cal d. bnf .sdl- 
...rvin.-. if vm. .v ill. that, o' cc we start iu these areas. ,i:^ti iitio.is nn st 
...t ),;; ,.cr: leu-aiicrae^ must -et bi-'>r. ft is a natural develonment 
\n(I if-yon tell me tliat i^ why the fooler care ,.ro<rram is 
.,„.rce with yon. because T wouhl di.scoura-e the referral to fo^tei 
;.are institution-, I would prefer the indiviJ-ud lam.,y in P''': 
but everyb...lv is not sniied f-r that. I would like to refer to it leal > 

a naior industry, and. like .,11 major industries they ^c, jroi,,,^ o 
„,,.vail They h.ave lohbyin- fore s. and a-ram-aiid T must "iiph s,/. 
,,„l make the di.4iiu>ti..n- -there nw many l-eonle mvolyed in tbex 
. re's t at are committee ' Heated people, who share onr nnit la 
;!:;:;.;.r;,s ahom the welfan :he children, hut T think nvcrndimr ai 1 
..ompellinir i.s the force that has deyel<,ped because of ■ .^^ 
in.lu^t rial nature of the issue. Tf you tell me that is why fostei Mue 

'irr'MM::;'^:^^^^^^^^ ..oint. .Mm tl. fmal tmn. T liavo 

lo'-av is that T think a nnmher of witne.sse.'^ this inornmfr I'!};-" f"'" 
ivcilv ]H.iP'ed out the fad that there are many for-profit mstitnt ion.« 
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tliat nro (rciitin^^ cluldivn ViMy \mi\\y. PivsciUlyj those iiistitutioiis nro 
iiotsui)i)()scdt() ()(' roiinhiirsiMruiwltM- (itlo- J V. I sini])!}* wimt t o su^^^r^'st 
it i,^ only pjirt of ilio [)rol)liMn and m fiict luosl cliildron today in foster 
CJiiv: (()) Are not, institutioniilixe<l : and {h) are the ros])0nsibility of 
pnhlie a^xencies. And, if tliere a. incenii\'es, 1 tluid? tins idntes (juite 
clircetly to wliat yon jnst sa.id--il' there are incentives foi* for-])rolit 
treatment i*en(ei's*to expand and in'*rease their ])rofits, alt.liouii,'h tliere 
isn't a bottom ])rolit line for most connty \v(Ofare depurtnienls and 
most eonnty ])i'ohntion drpai't ments, T re pet to report that niy own 
ohserxatioii conlirms. I thinlc, what your ininition is, and that is that 
there are ])ul)lie a'-enries to(hiy wllieh, altlion^jfh not o|iKM'atini<: for 
prolit. have the same pressures t() keep the beds filled, to lcoe[) thos(Knal 
woricers and probation ollicvrs aiul counselors eni])loyed. What wo 
I'eaily ha\o is a system, an entire sysl(Mn. where the ineentives have all 
too often very lit th* to do with the -welfare of ehildicn. 

Mr. liiAOo'i, I would like to nudcc one observation, Ciniirman. 
and then Ave luivo the quorum. I would bo satisfied — and T am bein<( 
very ])raetieal ami realistic in my evahiiition of the total pict.ni*c~ 
I'vrii if they maintained the total popuhition and if they expanded it, 
as far :is mnnbei's are coneerntul, if they would have a .snIIicientJy niX- 
^ressive ami ])ro(bietive and eflVctivo permanent adoption service. Yon 
can nniintain the numbers and Inivcyour profits and havo bureaucracy 
ami indnl/xe yourself, if yon will, but f^et the yonn^f; people and process 
them and nudce them eli<riblo for adoption, see that in fact they are 
pcrnnniently ado])ted. If weean increase that pcrcenta<re substantially, 
in my jndiriuent we will have nuule the most substantial contribution 
wn eonidnudce. 

^fr. Mn.i.F.n. Tf we nii<rh<. we have a quorum calk We will recess for 
a couple of minutes to answer the quorum call. We should bo bacU 
within about 10 minutes. 

I A short recess was taicen.] 

Mr. ]\rn.i.KiJ. If we mi;j:ht ^ro ahead and j)rocecd, Mr, Mnookin, do 
yon have additional statements yon wish to make? 
Afr. M.\ooKiN. I would liketooi)cn it up for question.s, 
Mr, Miller. Ms, Pei"S? 
]\r.s. Petls. I have no statement. 

Mr. Mnj.r.R. Well, fii-st of all, T want to know what count.y you 
looked into, in terms of the annual review. What county ? 

^fr. Mn'ooktn-. It was .Vlameda County. T must say that my study 
was I'eplic^itcd in a pcMiinsula county by Michael Walk of Stanford 
Univei-sity, wdio found exactly the same thinir. Lest mt tliinlc that 
Alameda County's foster care pro<rram is any worse, I think in some 
ways il nuiy be l)etter than that of lots of other California counties. 
T simply want to suir.ire.st that my own observations, altliou<i^h T have 
s\stematically /gathered data from these other places, is that it is not 
atypi(Md, I mean the tyi)ical annual review by courts is perfunctory 
and does veiT little to cither push kids back home by soein.fi: that their 
])r rents irct services or out of the foster care system thronirb ado] t ion. 

^fs. Pkus. I think th(^ only Wuuls that nudces Alameda Connty 
sliirhtly aty])ical i> ihat all of the children lto thi'on^"!! this process, 
since there are no vohmfarily ])hieed ehildi*en in Alanu'da. They have 
evei'vbody ito Ihrounh the comHs, so everybody is ^jctfiniLr this 'J- mi mite 
jM'rfunct "ry. absnlulcly u~r|r:-s r('\-icw. 
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Mi\ Mil, I, I, i;. Why :iM' (Ih-m no vt)liint:n'y ] >1ji('(mu(MiIs ? 

Ms, Pi'i:-!. Tliry d'Oi'i lt:i\ nK)ni'y, tlli* claiiii is. Mosl^-o" 1 Iiroiiu'li 
I li(^ (IDS MH'I ion hvr;\ n.-v (>r hk mi y. 

Afr. Mnooki.v. 1 . tin'r ' \< ji siilfstjiiil i;i 1 in('(»iil i vi». now lo hnvt'. 
kids L^o (liroiiifli I'omi. jiiiil l . of t'oiiix*. in itsol T doiv-iri solvt' JUiy 
proMciiis. I sini])l\- w.int t«> >n^^''^t'st {lioii-rh-- I ihiul Ihiiilc it woulll 
su|\-(' proMcnis io re; .vlinl mdw (he t'.OS i'(M|uir(Mn(Mi( (mMum*. 1h»- 
rnusi», inir<)r(mint('ly. whilr (Ihm'o is no cvidiMKH* llml volmiliiry ])l;ir(»- 
iiuMir work's any h\- \- :li,n: courl -ordtM'cd [)k'i('('iniMit and. in(k»(Ml. in 
lUMiiy cases it is tlu' kids who arc phiccd in ('(►iirls Noiunlarily who ha\^' 
I he least sti])crvision 

Mr.MiMj'.i:. 1 (h)iri (hinlv it is a (pu'sl 'on of NN"h(>(li(»r ()!• nol \v(* ari:i( 
the repeal of (>()S. ll is a (jueslion of \\-hether or not i( is eMrryin;Lr oiii 
(he fnnelion f-n- which il was desi/ined. li: was desiornod as an addi- 
tional safe:' :d as lo llic involinilary rciitoval of lliatclnhl from t!io 
lioine. 

M\\ ^IsooKis. T think' it does i)ro\'id(^ nineli of n saf(»^inrd, 

^fr. MiMJ'.a. It seems that now it is simply a means l)y which you 
can funnel additional Federal funds to siii)port your system. If it 
d(»csn't pro\'i<lc the sa feiruard. what doi»s it tlo { 

Mr. MxotUvi.v. I I hinlv it does not ])rovi(le a substantial safeguard, 
and what it does do is limit JM'tjeral reimhiirs(Mnent to some, hut not all 
cases. The ((ir .4ion is what lo do ahont it, I think it is there thai 1 
really feid soniel liin,ir ijf a dih^imia h(H'!iiise--and I must confess — T am 
lenip'ted to say : ''Well, mayhe the Federal ( !ov(M*nment really ou<rht to, 
if the iM'deral ( loviM-nnn^nt really is <roin,i!: lo u'o into the Intsine- it 
oniihl to iro inlo it in a hi.ir w:iy iind si art r(Mlly with ;L^reat speeilicily 
sayinir what States have to do.'' 

The didicidty is - wlial 1 suspect will lia]i]>on is \'ery much what hap- 
])e!is in many Siutos now, and thai is that there will lols of ImmI lal^ 
!*e(]nircme!its. on the one hand, hnt (here aren't <rnin^^ to he lots of 
iu'deral i)eoide. on (he o( her hand, in .iioiiii!: out and adminisltMrniLT t lie 
l)ro«^'rani. and (he rcalily woii'( be very much cliamied 

Afr. ^rii.rri;. In the study you did. "Soiiudiody .Pulse's Chihlrefi.*' y*)ii 
commcn(cd thai \-cry liKh'' was known about Ilic ])()])iilati()n in fos(er 
cure, \*erv lidle direc(io!i was i:i\'eii on what the en'(M*ts were on the 
childriMi. or what t he mimlx'rs of A V\H ' eliiklren an<i non-A VDC <diib 
dr(Mi in the syst^-m were. 

I assmne from ycair oj^'nini: remarlvS this r-' ^^'nin.tr lhat litlle has 
• •lianired in (iios(^ -J ye:iis, thiit w<' still dfUi't know :ov\ mii 'Ii abotit (hat 
popnhil ion or (his aspect. 

Mr. .MvnnKix. In (\ilifornia. tlala collc-'lion ha-, improved in (he 
!a^r Li vears. 

^fc' Mii.rr.a. \< that because of the incre ased iin'olvement by tlie 
Chihi-cnV Ihirean of WVAV or is that b{H'aus(* of local l)ressnr(^-^ 

' i r. M:vo iK!N. Local pressures at (he State le\-el. The Slate has been 
■(.,■ \ lime reipiiriiii: rnimt ics to slart Cfdlectinii moi'i» data. \n\i 

'. .'eriainlv has wA !)»'cn in reaction to aiiy(hin<r done at the iM'deral 
\'\ 'L t o ni\ .'owdedi^e. 

Mr. ?>riLM.i{. I.n) i!ie fatenients this niornin<r about va.iruo reiiula- 
tio,;-. la.x en.'*ofcemen( . oi- lack' of direction hold true as far as yoiir 
iinolv nent m the Ca I i fornii. system ^ 

Ml. aFxoo »^v. Ab-olnt(dy. 



"^fi. Mhjjou. l^iit what liiis U\m (lono ilmv. Iins brcMi done (lie 
lu'lios! of tlip Stall'. 

Aiif'flin^' .jut'stioii raised in yoiu' study coiicci'nod llio collcotioii of 
• ^;a:r. iri;\V bnsioully ivlictl on, and tIie':Stato ridicd on private orai- 

/at ions to (ell tlu»in about tlic jmpulation, what was go\u^ on, what 
n'cds wore laMiiij^nu't, and wliat surccvss ratios \yr\\\ 

My t'onrcni is that you may lind a roniliot of interest within sonio 
of lliuse data collcvting a^vnei'cs in foster eare in terms of eitlier ! nan- 
cial in\(jlvement or an interest in mainteiuineo of tlie. system. 1)<) V(ai 
liavo any ox])(M-ience oi' reason to helieve that that is or is not so ? 

^Ir. ^Mnookix. My e.\])erieneo su*r^^ests tliat vvvy little oiTort is nni(l(? 
in most cases, whether by ^)nvate agencies undei* contruot or pnhlic 
a«»(MUMes, to collect infoi'mation on children in foster care, and I cannot 
really appraise what dillerence it would make whether the collection 
was done hy a Stale a*rency of some sort oi' under contract. 

Mr. Mu.rr.a, C(»noivssman liia'T-jfi I'aised the noint and olliei'S have 
raised it at prior heariuizs. Everybody, seems to he coucim al>ont it. 
To what deirree has the Federal ( Jovennneat ])r()vided (1. iiieentivo for 
brealdn/r up llu* family. brM-ause we don't ;j:o into a crisis situation and 
t rv to deal willi il on n rational basis, to hold it tooelhei^ an(l deal with 
whateyi»r (hat ])robIeni is. In s])ite of (he intent of the law to i intain 
the child in his own lionu* or (he home of a rela(ive, il is very cK ar that 
(he first action really is sim])ly reuu)val. Is (hat a fair statement i 

Mr. ^[nooki.v. "Well. T think the way I woui , ])nt it is that most 
( hihh'en are i'enu)ved wit hout any Icind of close exploration of whe( her 
they nii^dit be protected within the lirane. and there is ceitainly noth- 
inir in either (lie Federal statute or re^rnlntions or Iho laws of most 
States (hat requires that kind of examimition. Instead, vii^i^nc stand- 
ards I'elatim: lo the lu>si interest of the'vUild. the welfare of the child, 
li>crmit indivi(bial social workers and judirc* '<) niidce bi^rhly discre- 
tionary deeisions. and I think a i)rimary task of reform in this area 
is to re])hi ■ ihc shibboleths .vith conerete. s])ecinc standards that re- 
(pnre. before a (diild is ever removed, that (here be an examination of 
whether they can't be jn-oteeted within their own liome. 

^fr. MiLLKK. 'What *rcn:»rally is the crisis (hat arises in tlic family 
wliicli dri\'es the ebild fi'om the home or causes a social a*rencv to re- 
move that eliild? "^A^* arc now ])i'o(ect'intr (Iu> child fi'oni the family. 
1 mean: Is it driukinir in (he family? Is it iiiuuudal problems? What 
are wv. I'cally dealinir with oi* what could we i)ossibly be dealin/^ with 
inn ])osit ive maimer if we wei'eto*ret involved? 

M.<. Pkk's. T think it i.s — the usual 'crm in Tuost studies is ^^constella- 
tion of family ])r()b]eins." whieh doesn't tell anybody anyl1iin<r. .V lot 
of cbildnwi who i\n\ i'emo\ ed are fiom sinu'le-jiaront- families wbere 
I h(»re is a rnother who just cannot take care of hersel f and also take care 
of her chihInMK ])eo])le who are micm])loyed. penj^le wlio have dru": 
j)robleins or alcohol i, rob lei us. They are nsiiully (n*erwhebrdnn^]y poor 
families. (^hildr*(»n who .'irc ren*io\ed are usually children who nw. 
known to a social workei' ni- airency in some ot her way before tlie family 
is e\*er l.)i'okon uj). 

And t]u» kind of thinirs lliat i)eo])1e have ]M()])o.sed to bclp fan/dios 
iret over these ])robleins include thinirs lik(^ I'esijite care, so tliat a mociu»r 
who jus*" cjinnot take it heinir in a hoiisc with a ciidd all day could leave 
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11 child in i\ (III y rwvv cciiUm' nr n respite vww ciMitor for an liniir or I wo 
and <:o look lor ii joh. if Mini wiml llu,^ [irohlrni is. 

(\)niis(»liii<j: 1'or ]»invi.is* cniployinoni , iM)iinsi>lin<r us to Ic^rnl li(d|), 
day <'aiT rcMiIrn; in .<!vn(M'nl would lu'll). llonteninkcM' sorvi(»i»s aro ox- 
O(»|\lioinillv n(»0(l('d. A lot oniu' worsi»rasrs himmu lohc \vIum'(»I1u\v take 
a child i'roin a home simply Ihmvui^v it is dirty, and diiMy honic^J arc^ri: 
nice* to so(Mal woi kiM's iniil* jndjivs, Inil (lu\v can lu' cloaiunl with sonir 
iudj). And it coidd hi» a nnt rit i<Mial (M)nnsi>|oi' h(»cansi» I he niolluM' doc^in'l 
(|ui(c know liow to I'cvd a child well and ihc cldld is not Mr(»ti in<r (>noiii;li 
luih'il ion and is coniinrc scliool linn^^nw. • i r 

Mr. Mii.i.rK. The situation yoti dcs(M-il)ed is one in wlncli, hut lor 
that circumstance, the siiirch' 'i>in'('"t <>i' family would want the 
child iuniie. M v concern is t hai we <rel into a very elahoraie, costly ]n ^- 
ce(lii!(\ 1 f we tako lli(»^r)()() and ]>ut it into I luit home Jo [iurcluise (»dul<l 
cure. tiM» [)arenl will I)e able to reel out oflhe house. What. .1 am tryiu;r 
to determine is: Do you (iiul thai if ilns were done, you would really 
relieve Iho, tensions liuil are hi iufjin^^ about the ])rohlem? 

I am m)t su<:irosl in<r that you simply double Iho iiu'cmio of every 
family, but a<raiu my coiu-orii is lint wc are looking ior indciiul serv- 
icers lo answer I he ])rohlems of noveriy, 

Mr. AfvooKiN. I think what vour question sun:M:e.sts is thai a reas(»n- 
able i)la(V lo start, allh(»<;rh it ^vems at first <rlancc rather far removed 
from the foster care system, is with a deceui income mainteimnee 
pi-orrrauK I ihink lluMv'aiv some childreu ])iii in foster ciuv— 1 don t 
waid io sav ''mosl.^' 1 don'l know that— but some <'hildreii who are 
|)ut in foster care ii-onically hecjvuse of the ^ tvcwiy of Ibeir parents, 
whore iho Slater ends u]) spendin;: nnich moi: «n the child outside the 
homo than if there were an ade(piate incoi - maiulenance proi^ram 
within the home. 

The difllcidiy is somotbinir I .somelinies charact(M'i/.e lo my students 
as the Vietoonir in'oblem. You may recall that (lurin<r Iho yiotuauiese 
war, some bud'retarv analysts fiizurcd out that it was costino; $00,000 
for every VC who was killed, and somebody stiGfijrosted why don't we 
simi>ty Oder $'20,000 for i)eoi>le to lay down Ibeir <rim.s. 

AVe'b, in fact, iionicallv, if v-m look at this whoh* social welfare 
svs^r..» spend -n aver'airo niaybe $r)00 lo i^l,000 a montli r<ir cbil- 
liren \(f 'Me i'lstif ni ionali/.od, and i)eoi)le say: ''Why don't wo t:;!ve 
l.a' M' Mcy auv! ..implv ])av foster i)arenls more?" AVeb. if you v'om- 
ty v.- amo nil i)aid to foster cai'e jiarents to Iho an\ount wo ]>ay 
\, } , ,r.i.^'>u**s to care for their own ehildrcn. it is substantially 

. Nd tiic ':real difiicultv is tliat in a svsleui where the inconn* 

ii.Vinl(»naneo ^^^-el the j-tMieial w(dfai'e i)ro,irnim is so low. the pos- 
sil)ilily of subsfjin: iai y.M'viccs For <»nly some small jrroiip of a nuich 
lar!i*er .irrou]^ thai n irh! oJherwiyo ti(»(m1 lliem creates v(.;d diflicnlty 
in terms of who iret-^ IIicim a'^d who iloesn'i liiem. 

.\fi-. >rT!.rKn. T am not int(Mu!'n!.Mn <^f^er t he solution. Tl would apnea?- 
from tiie tr*stiuu)iiy this nif)i'nin:: Im* ^^VO a'wl ol|i(»rs ih-f. for those 
who are v.-orr\-in<r about unjust (m\. 'hmeul of a himily mi't what 
we are iloinir ilow' is dishiirsin.'/ money wilh n'cit little :icrf)ii!if abi i :ty. 

^\\\ ^fvonKi^-. .Vh<obitcly riirht. 

^fr. ^V-M.ri:. So. lo <](\'*l. a- v<ai always do, with the quostior. of wtd- 
faiv frauds, welfaiv (dicifs, or wl:at Ikm-o vo i. il ^(-ms to me tliat the 
so'-ial wor1:oi*s ^voul(l 1h' b<Jtr.- :d)le (o deal willi the child in a locality 
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(o which IhcV "'Mil rathci' Hum llv, -^ci' whal is e^^Mii:.': oil 

with ihni moiii\\. V<ni Iwinw. if it is hciii'.' ll^^(Ml lor a ('jidllhir, (h:it 
is niii» I liino'. I r K i^ hc'iii- U;^<m| Inr ('ht!«l iMl-f. ! h:i( is Jl nn( hrr. A I h'MSt 
we oii<ifhl h) t rv it . i ! on;' lit In he uiu* of ! \\ ;i 1 1 c I'l i,! I i \ ( s, 1 1 is :iM I'rri 
iiinil 1(1 k(M»|) the r;iiiiily t ();ri'l h<'i'. 

M r. M Nnoui.N. A lonhih'l y. aiul I , imply \v;i iil Id ciiihu'si' your :;ul inn 
(lint what \\v (mi;^!iI to Im* iloinir !,> th'\oliiiM* ^>oiiir iiKHn'y lo |)i-n\ i(|inii" 
siii)stiiM( in' s(M'\ii'<'^ lo yvr if ^ I'lnil kiM'p kids out of foster cm 
throu<;li (lie |»ro\ i.-ioii of -iM'\ ic<'S. Atn! irojicnlly now wiih title W. 
fosicr care ^cr\ iccs a i*c sinij»ly | >a r( ( In- I if Ic \ \ ii'r:il) i)a!^ and I 
don't liunk <'an tidl \om now what ni(»iicy iic.Nl year States arc 

H'oin^j: lo spcnduiir on scr\'ic(»s to |irc\"ciit fo (er care. 

Mr. Mii.i.r.i:. S(tiiico:i(^ said there is only $1-V million spent on any 
i ml of ivseart'ii ill all in t he ( 'hildien s 1 >nrcan. Is it realistic in ; onr 
c.\])ericiHM\ f (> 1 alk al'oiit |)ro\'i<lin;^" an amonnl lor t he family, a nol !ici* 
anionnl for 1 he relat i \-c» aiiol her anionnl for i h^ nei^i'hhor. and anol her 
annaint for the person in tin- same si'liool di>.>-ici or (he ^ame cily, 
so tind (he child doesn't h^sc all points of ndcrcncr l)y heinii carted 
av-ay to ilial ari a desin-natcd to lia\"e an institni i<tn ^ l)(»e- I hat make 
-enM» i 

Mv. Mnoom.n. Ahsoliilely: and iihlnd J sim|»ly want to eiulursi' 
ami advam-e what 1 thinlv Mr. I'er/.on is ooinu' to speak 'loiit at 
some len«^( h. I Inuc read the written ;;lciiient and that is (he notion 
(ha(, lirsi nf all. we slcaihl malce e\'er\' cH'ort (o project (he i liild 

. liin the home. and. sc-'ond, if the child nmst he i'emo\'ed. I ihink 
it is hetter tliat (he cliihl he p]a<'e(l with a !aii\"e av friend Icnown 
aliH'ady lo the child as a tirst choice, and. scco:id. that (he child he 
placed as close to liona* a-^ | M>ssihle, YiU] don't ha \'e t n sliip a Icid roiii 
A'ir^riiiin to Texa^ in oi-der in insii;-- that (li'-re is no more pai;M:*al 
'■ninact het'V'i -n par"!:t andehihl, Vnu can .-imply lia\'c a Los Aii'i'ele^: 
!>id ftlaced in .^^^an I Meij'o ( 'oimty or yon "an ha\'e a San I'rar.c!. -n kid 
placed down in (he p>eninsnla where I'-rc i^;n'l \'ery ^''ood pnhlic 
t ranspoT'tatiiHi. and yon l!a\'c h'-ci' in-^* eileetix-e. 

^Ir. Ahi.Mat. Yi^ ran place him in ''"•ni l^'rancisco for t.liat. reason. 
I T-anijfhter.l 

Wi' ]in\'t* some other w'if ni'-^s(»s wifh ii time prnhlem. hnt. F wani to 
ask' yon sc^metidim' ( )I)vioiisly, when yon siuvl remox'ini:: (lie child 
from tlu^hrnne yon .nii-'t eonsider t hat a I'ldatis'e is one (liin/if, a neiirli- 
hor is jinoflier. and an insMtnfion is anoMier. ^"on have tlnit piu»]>]em 
when ai)v (letermiiial ion i-> made and, liojxM'nlly. it is one hiisci] .ipoi 
fact. If tlirJ family is not snitahle for (hat cliild, liow do W(^ tei-minjite ? 

on hji\-e tcnched npon it to a de^ri*e(* in yoni* wriMen .stnteinent. At 
some point, Impefidly in :i liniiied nnnil)er of instances, yon Inivc ir^t 
to sjiv that, they cannot continue to liold thsit foster chihh Let me ask 
yon u I ;ua operMiinu' nm](*r a myth. T ain told time and apdn in tli(» 
• •onnty thi;t T i'ej>resen( that peoph^ wa ( to aoopt tliis ehihi, ] 't the 
l»iolo;j:iea . pai'ent savs ''no." .\ ml y* L vow say : ''We will take t he '-liild 
and put him ha. !: in tlu^ oi*i;i'inal i.onie." and they sn\*: ''Xr). T don'i 
M'ant liiim Imt ^on can't adopt him." .\f t he i'i-!c nf eettin i ' il of mail 
ahniit the ( 'h' '<! aTid amily !^cr\*ices .\«'t. how do yon teriii imi! r t hfd ? 
If we < Mn>»t ^'ct lip the jn'oeednr- - to temporarily r(ano\'e tlu' cldld. 
Iu)U' do ^..^ ^^^\\' (hat p''oeednr(' to happen and al-n pro\-iu'e protec- 
t ions (o t h ' 'Jiily ^ 



Mr. MnuoivIn. I lliiiili wluil \v(» lunv (o do i.^ vi(»\v rntim sysli-m. 
iMist. of mIL iiisuK* lliMt no rlnld is n'lUovtMl uiilrss IIhmv is un iiniiio- 
(liiilo iiiul su^shuitiiil (Imin^rr lo (lin cliihrs \m\Uh n\u\ (lu^chiM oannot 
1)0 ])ro|('r(('(l ^villiiii tho homo, 'riuil nionn.^ ll)nt vou aro not ^^ojii^^ to 
1)0 romoviim .iiur^^nnal oasos. 

Soi'ond, uftor llio ohdd is ivmovod. I (luiik' ilio ( lovormnoiit, shouhl 
liMVo nn Jl^Ii^lllllti\•(^ ()!)ll^''nl ion for sotnr. jxM'iod of (imo lo ivy to roha- 
l)ili(alo I ho pnront uiul roimilo (lio oluld willi liis or lioi* mdural i)ar(Mil\ 
'I'oduv I lull doosti't lini>i>o!i. . 

Third, nflor Hi:il ro:isoii:il)K» i)oriod of iiino, if, (losi)ilc I lio.s^^ o.IIot'Is, 
llio kid still cjuitiol 1)0 roluriiod homo safoly, 1 think what wo hav»? to 
ho |)roi>aro(l lo do, i):irliouliulv for youn<riM' ohildron who can bo 
:ul()i)lod, is (onninnlo i)5iroiitnr ri;:iits and luivo tlio child adopted. 

Todav (ho sv^!om hroaks down in all rosinrts. First, of all, nianv of 
(jjo ])ooplo oporalin;: within the sysloni fool ;:ui1ty hooauso tlio kuls 
wiio juv thoro in the lii-sl i)laoo prolmldy ; houhhi't have hoou there. 

Soooml, w oll'orts uro made to ii'nninato j)arontal rights. 

Whou no Si r\ i>os luivo over boon <j:iven to tho piiront after removal to 
tr\l(>rouiiitolhochild,tornii3Kitionscein8pretty harsh. ^ 

*rnforlminloly, tho:o soiMU to ho now very few incentives, financial, 
|)s-vcholoLncal, or oinotionah for tho people operating wit^hin tho sys- 
(om to ^ot kids out- of the system through adoption, and, as a con.se- 
(jnonoo,^to(> many ohildron are really doomed to dr'.ft in fosior caiiJ, 
the wnrdsof a Inrgolv indilferent .state. , . , ^ ^ i ^ 

y\v. Mnj.KK. Unfortnnaiely, your second point about the hurcien ot 
the Slate in keeping children in a natural home and that of ndatives, 
i^ Miroadv tho law, but iipparaitlv that is not enough. 

T want to (hank v(mi. I am sorry. T would like to rf)nimue some of 
these discussions with you, and, although T i(K)k a pledge I would 

novorgobaoktoa hiws<du)ol ever 

f Lauiriitor.l , ^ ... 

Mr. ihuxu [rontinuing]. When T get out. inaybc T wdl cross oyei 
the hills and rome sx^e vou and wo can pui-siie the last point which is a 
delicate one. Congros.sman Biaggi and Senator Cranston and others are 
ooiicorned abcuit tho adoi)tiou proriMbiros. How do we got .some of these 
rbildron ormn)lo that can really have a vorv positive impart on their 
faiiuTcs? So T hopo that we oau oontinue tho.se disoussions. 

Tbaulv vou \'orv. voi \ inU'-h. ... 
Mr ^rxofUviN'.'rouirrossman ^filler, thank you for inviting us. 
Mr Mn 1 ri: Tho noxl witness, bocnuso of a time problem, if it is nil 
ri-ht witli the other witui.-us. will bo Box. rly Sful>b-. :\rs. Stubbee 
is'proiorl diroolor for Standanls for Foster Family S. . ices Sy.stems, 
the Amori^'an Public Welfare .V^sociatiou. 

W(» W! Irome vnnr prosonce. rroceed bowovoi* ynii would like. 1 our 
writ Ion statement aL^ain, like others, will in- in tho n-cord in full. 
If yf)u liavo tiiiir problems, if yf)U want in in-idight it or raise quos- 
f)i- wbntovor. fool absnbilely free to do sf). 
[Tho staton>'Mit roforrod to follows:] 

ri-n>\iirn Simti mknt ok T^.kvkktv STi nHKi:, FnsTr.ii Fa.mua' Skkvioi: ( o^.stri.TAN'T 

AM) I'urMKCT DlKKCTOK. /.MKIUCAN IMlHI.lC WTM-AUK. .\ SSOCI.VTION 

AVo nDpi-ociatc Mio oppf)rt unity to appear boforo y-m today to provido infor- 
, itlnM liluait fostor family oaro. My nanip is Boverly stnh ^o. iuuX T ain a Coi - 
sultaiit and Pirootnr of an Amoriran Public Welfare A-sooiation Projoct. Stand- 
ards for Foster Family Services Systems. 
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Tlu' AuuM'Icjin IMilfllr \V<»lfan» Assoclnllon mihI tlu^ ('hil<lron*H Hnr(»nii hnvo 
worl»(M| loKollior tlmiuK piiHl yearn lo dovolop st^nidnrdH for foHlor tn\n* 

lly Norvh'os iiroKraius, spoi'lllciilly n»lat(»(l lo imhlic iij;('iiri(»s, i'rlor lo IIiIh Mnio, 
i\niKi*t»HH liiMi rojisl(KM'(Ml llu» inlvlMnl)lll(y of niaiiduthiK SiniidanlH for Hcrvlros 
that: public jiKtMicli's would Ik» rotiulrcd lo m(»ot In ord(M' to (iiiallfy for f(Ml(»ral 
t'liiidhi;; tor liitHllntloiial and CnsttM' fninlly care, AllliotiKh tldn mM-llon of 11. It, 1, 
iiilrodtictMl III 1071, did not hurvlvo tlio final nc^'orlatlons on tlio Idll, work lind 
ulrt'Jidy Ih'i ii rompletfd lownrd drafting StandardM by a rnill(ainl task forcoroni- 
posfd of Individuals with rliild wi»U'aio roHi»ousil)lli(i(»s from fVdcral, siat(», local. 
pul)H(\ and voluntary aKi-ndcs. 'V\w ATWA projc*^ HtalT, In roUahora lion willi 
OhildrcMrs HnriMm .staff, tliru dt»v(doprd ttn uiMlatcd slatrnuMit of Sinudards which 
wa.vj rcvU»\V(»d hy approxiiualoly 5(M) pi»rsons acros.s the coniitry f(>r fliud rccoia- 
uuMidalions. With this prcpararlmi, a docwMiont was j)nl)llHlu»d by ATW.V In 
March wno-Stmidanh far Foster l\\milii Svnnns Sj/Htvnifi, which has sincr 
Imh'u dl.sscnilualcd to llfty-two stales and jurlsdiclhuiM for use In (heir foNt(»r 
fandly caro proKianis. .VTWA working with the Children's l^aroan has follow(»d 
up wilh couMullalloa services to stat(»s who wish to uso the Standardw in nicas. 
urluK llieir current program pracHc(»s and In developing nM»thods to acldev(» those 
Shind.Mrds which they do not ukhU. .\ppr(»xinnit(dy tw(»nty Htates are ntlllzinj; 
.\r\\ A's servlc(».s and anotlKM- ten ar(» expected to he added during I'V 31>77. The 
stale's tleclslon to ullli/e these s(»rvices and Standards l.s v(dniilary. 

Slare Xovenilier 11)75. I have l>eou asswlated witli .ATWA as Consultant and 
rrojoct Director. I hav(» visited 21 states. worUliij; wUli dopartnients of .social 
servli'cs to upKrade their programs. T hnvtj talked with ConiudsslonerH and pro- 
Krnni directors, central olllco aad flcld staff, front line social workers, persons 
t'ro'M otlirr aKeneU»s and foster parents. I have revi(»wed stnte stiidle.s and re- 
ports, manual and ^uide nuiterinls, and statistical data. While It 1h hcyond one 
person's capability to know everytldiip that Is K'f^In^' on In foster Tandly care, 
I l)"licve I havo a fairly realistic iM^recptlon of some of tlie pnil)l(Mu.s wlii(*h face 
l)ul'lle nKcuciea In carry laj^ oat tlieir responsil>ilItie.s to children mul their 
funillles. 

Ptic Standards, a.s they have been developed and u'i"' d, do aot <h»al merely 
Willi IniproviupT fost(»r homes, hut with the entire sysUn iacludinj; all services 
1 ■ rliiidren and parents, l)oforc, durinj;, and after fostoi muc placement; prcven* 
tiiiu of separation and developuicnt of alternatlvps to plji- * nient ; rights of natural 
pareats and children, as well as nKcney staff, budget, rosea r(di, citizen participa- 
tion and other components, totidlluK liO Jtaslc Standards and liO Goal StandMrd.s. 
The Basic Standards liave l)een dev(dope<l to reflect level of perfornmnec beIo\V 
whicli services arc questloaabh*. The Coal Standards arc lntendo<I to represent 
an optimal level of performance whlcli publij* agencies can \vorlc toward mectin;: 
witliiii a spoeiMed period of time. 

In as-^essIuK tlio total service .system In relc/ '')n to the Standards, tliere are live 
major areas which aff(»et tlM» well -being of cl i ad ren whldi socai to he noticeably 
(h't't icnr in consistent quality rhrouiiliout tlie country, 

1. ST A IT 

^\*llile a haciador's de^jrc is r.enerally th(» mini mum (»ducaliou:il rc(|uircnu'!it 
for a lfe:<iunin^; social woi .rr» s ane states allow a suhstit ntloe. of experience for 
f (lucali'»a t(^ tla» pr>lnt wIh ii* basic knowh»dj;e of cliild devciojuuent and human 
iM'liMviur is founded in iudi\idUfd life exporI(»aee. Valnnl>le as they may l>e, this 
l»rarii(>p (loos not Kive assuramr timt sensltivt* family cri.ses will be handled 
with maxiMunu comTiet(»nce and ;iwaren(»ss of tr(\itm(Mit outcomes. Kven witli 
a \\\ rerpiired. social work traiaini; nmy not be specified. .VddlnR to the proldcm 
is rlio probability llu't a uow worker will lie asslRued a worklond Immctliately. 
wltliont orientation into ])roj;ram ??nals, case uiana.J^enient jiractlces, or tlic lepal 
l>ase upon wldcii the a?ren(T operates. StafT devel()pnH»nt and eoatiiuiiui: educa- 
tion over tlu» past sev(»ral yonrs has deteriorated or dim i"« lied In man;, ^inros. 
M.MUU.ils ;ind iiuide materials liave be(^omc obsolete, with operating i)roccdures 
l.iiMdIed tlirouirh menu>riinda ami word of mouth. 

Workloails are almost imivcrs;illy too heavy to handle witli eoinpeteace. The 
Cr>;il Standards reeonuucnd a miixiauim average of ff)ster eldldr(»n and their 
friiuilies, wliile the Basl(» Standards .iccede to state ag(»ncy constraints In sug- 
grstinir an average of 4.\ including un(*over(»d cases. In sotne states \t is not 
iuiii-n.'il for a worker to carry a workload nf 7." to l.'O protective s(»rvice cases. 
It is aot luunaaly jio^^sibh' to liaudl all of the tasks and relatlonsliip.s connecfed 
witli (liis number of cliildnn witli ly degree of plan fulness or casework (pudity. 
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11. rimoHoi'iiv oi iM Ari:.\n:N r 

When llirvr is lack of in<'|in rn ( hni, niiontntloii. imtl mildimcc. as wvW \\h 
rrndilv iivjiiluhlr nllrnintlvr rps(Hin'('H, worUcrs i\v{ iipnii prrmlsr (luit Inni- 
lly rrisis iiUNiiis pliuvmiMit of ciilUInMi imlshlo lnmir. Witlwuit tlir tliiu' t'or 
n("hN(nnl»» ultuininK. iinitiinl m»nl setting mul an n^'tiuii plan Involving all parlies 
(nnlural parrnis, tlio clilhiriMi, casi'svorKiT. ollii'r coiiiiinnilly irsnnnv a^iMU'irs, 
niul I'oHirr pnHMits) rhil^lrni plfici'^i, not Into stai>ility, )iu( in liaiho. AU linii;;li 
llu» llrst «lavs, wrrks, luul inniillis tlio most ri-Itlcal in a Hopnration, and ai- 
lli.ni^li it has Kliown tlial tliiir spiMit iuM'p will ri'snit lii slioitiM" platviiuMitH, thy 
prrss of (►tlMT cnsrs jiiul rrisrs will uol allow li. Nalural pjHvats jirr ot'tiMi h'lt 
to tla'lr own iu»'a^'rr ih'vlcrs in "shapiim up" so that nt soMu>^a(hMlMi((> tlnH\ th»» 
children ran ho rrtiiiMUMl. Without planned iTvh»w ami (PvlKion-iuaKin^? points, 
nn ou»' can ho siiiv ol* dlnrtion. inaUInK stahllily for llio child iiiiposslhlo"- 
Mther hv plannod rrlnrn lo tho homo or rolliapiishinoiit for adoi)tloM. rrliitod 
intornuitlon (hnndhooks) for njilural paivnts. oxi)Ialnln^' Ihoir rij:htH or wlint 
tooNpocI from tho a^oncy is almost nonoxlstont. 

nr. coMMii.Nn V UKHonurr.rt 

KITortH to dcvolop a Coniprohriisivo KnuM ^;tMU\v SorvUr arc ^oiii^ on nl ahiioHt 
n hiiudrod hUoh aroniid tho country, (.^ousistin^ of tlirso components, (1 ) li-l-hoiir 
Hochil work Hprvlcos, 7 days ii week, (LM indioiiic onior^cncy carctakcrH, Ci) 
i'mcr^'cucv hoiMomakcr service, (-1) (Muor;,'(Mioy foster homos, (H) eiuerKtMicy shel- 
(or r..r llieoiitlrc family, (ti) older children's shelter, nnd (7) iiuineaiute outreach 
Mild lollo\v-thr(umh services, this eoncept shows ^;reat promise for prcvenliuj; nn- 
ni ( . .jiry separation of ehildreii from their fiiniilies, l»utu from projects in op- 
ri;i(i*ui prove Its e/lleleucy in this resp-M't". as well as in a siKuiacanL savin;; 

For those children who must he plaeed awiiy from tlieir own homes, recrnit- 
uwv nf foster fnmilv homos npin'opriute to the indhidtuil needs of ehiidrcu is 
..s^cittinh rnfortiimit'elv, there is rjir^Oy n snindent sniM'ly '»r appropriate homes 
sf) that tlie host possildo placeUuMit can he iimde. When recniitineut: oflorts nre 
snece^sfnl. other factors may i)rodiiee rujail diopotit rates. Tundeqnate sni)port 
hv the i)hi('inK n^;eni-y Is found in (1) lu'cpuralion for placement hy the s(M-lal 
\v<u-kcr with time spi-nl In develoi)in^' an imdiu-standin^ of the (diild s iioeds, 
haeku'i-oiiml. rchitif)nships. and planned ^'oals. (LM regular vi.^its to thelinine and 
(ipportiiniti(\s' for foster iturents to partidiuite in ease reviews, (.'{) a pl;irciiient 
of;recinent. persomili/,ed according to the child's needs and speeifyiiiu' the re- 
^iionsihililies of all parlies, includin^^ those (»f tho apMicy. (-t ) . oimkuM unit les for 
t'n<ier iiarent training' and eduealion. and (o) aiU^iuate reimlair.sement hased 
upon a vn^t related svstom and ].r(»tection npninst po.ssihle risks and liahllitlcs 
ot' e.-M-iiif; for the child'. There is parity in co.M/heuclit rehdionship wlieii mndi 
stalT time is spent reoruilin^^ luMer parents, only to enecumter ln-h turn(»ver 
during t he llrst months of eX'iK'rience with the projxrnm. 

With the eniiiha^^Is upon diMnslitiitioiiall/.ation f<>r cluldren with specml n K. 

iiivi -i'de Mfi'emlers nienfaliv n-t.-irded, an<l pliysicully Iiamli('ni>])"d, there will he 
itM'ro.'isod need for hi^'li <ni!ility foster liomes an.! supports from agencies as 
<i.><rrilMMl Mhovo. n is espeeiallv importaut to re-einpluisi/e tlie need for reahstir 
r.'imlnn-^enieul" rates. 'Paxpaver^ and eleeted ofhcKils have aocer>led eosl-relafcd 
p-iymejil- svstenis fur all other kinds of puldie cure in'oj;rauis until it U'et- 'h»wn 
(.."fMstor family care, I-'ttster i^arents should tin' ho exiw^tcd to sijhsidi/,e jnihln' 
l.r"'-'ia Ills I'oeaiise I hey are «()od hearted, 

Cnordination .►f n«-!iviti»'s invf»lvim: <»tlicr ('()nimunity prou'rnms such as aleo- 
liolic treafment and ment:il licaUh is often niissini: in child wclfun^ service.^, 
■rises" aceiieies should he ]»:irt ol' the teamwork it. wliieh all fmrtics are involv<'d 
( .^.M' Item in ii; order to di;ii;no^^e the prohleiu and plan the actioii. 

IV j{r:viK\^- .\NP .sssrssMi.^-T op svstkm 

T'ltMl MM iideipialo d;if:i - "Mi-i-Mon sysl'.'rn is ih'velojted in all of the shifes. it 
will !),■ (iiire-iiM to reach conc!u--i<Mi^ ;is hnv.' cliihlreii are fjiriii.:.' hci'MUse of dif- 
frrroMnl ti-!':i(nient metloMN or ch;^^ -cs in ncy iiolicies and jniriio-es. Tfowever. 
P'vh'w and :i<«'s<iiM iii ««r pro-r:):ii shoidd occur at ! .iM -very tiv< years, usiii;: 
eiin-. ?if!y d.-velop<'d SI :i ti^^i rd-' I'-h a*< ATW.V's in or.lcr to no-.'i<nre ]»roi;res.«; 
; i.^nrd ac!«ievenM'ut of ltomIs. 

s;f.,ie< now l.e-i lining- Im nrovc tin ir :fif..rm;i!i .^^f.'ie> and fo develo]) 
pn.::r:i«.is l;> {rack rliildr. n w :trr U^^^trv car; . Prnjccls arc licinu' iliiiiated to 
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|M'i'inniU'iic(» wlllilM tlir slHU'h'Mt ihtIihI of linu», K llir lU'oMnuH drHcrilMMl in tli<» 
pn'vloin scctlnMs wrrr corn i'lcd, vl?-ilM»'n'snlls ulnmld iMMihsrrviihh' In statistical 
(inia w llhlii twn yrui's. 

Ai>i>ralsnl a rliild's sluialinn nt n'milar liihTvals sliould Im' \n\v\ of ov<m".v 
l'(»sfi>i' lainily sprvlcc syslrin. Wholhrr or iiol !Mi clMboralr iikMIioiI oT HuhJiTllvo 
(li'^niiMloM of tln' chilli's (M)iulirioii at pci'llii'il pcri'Mis. dcsi^jiuMl t(i lit inl«i a fed- 
eral rcinn'tln« synlcMi, would luivc li v ulliiuatc luMiclldal cllVi'l iiimmi llio cldld 
is slill iiprll 1" dlsclIHsioll. 

\'. j'Ui;\'i.M ION OK HKrAii.vno.v 

A niiijM' lU'cdiii'tivc cxiicndiliii-c nf slalV tiiuc would 1m' to d(-hM'iuliH» Hp<'C'ill(; r(»a- 
sniis t'ni' the Mccc ^ity nf i^lan iiiciil iif cli ild I'cii, w»»rliliu; fr.nn llicr(» to di'Vi^iop 
Iirliiiary prcvi»ntl\'<' si'rvicc- to fmnllloM in (H'dcr lo rcdiic ' poiuilalion at tlie 
lM';;iiinin« iMst''nd of at tlic end 4)f llu' i>rori'ss. 

'I'lu' nliscrvatiinis of inc i;.U> in regard lo (ijiimr, unities l"o - ijuprovlii^' t.lic well- 
iM'iiii; nf cldldri'ii (rii.iplcf 7) iip-liulc u rcriMnniciidat ion fsU* cilucaMiu: rldldrcii 
for jiMrcclli.Mn! Iicfori' an» li «• l.\ io iM-t-JOiii iiii/. .its- • n!7;i' tluit \hU suK^^i's- 
lion he taken ni> iiv '))-." dm ational .sys.cin, wtli coiirsi's In iiarenthiff included ns 
rciiuirciui'nts in si-.-i i.d'i .. si-lwMd.s, aiic hiviroM in a more fundauieiital way In olc- 
niriHary grades. Sin fuosi pcopii* in llii.s connlry lM»conu» parents, or consider 
ha\ ink' f'hiidrcn, Ihcy .sicndd havr» tlu» opportunity to learn aljout the n'alistic, 
ec(Uiondi'. enn)llonMl. atul social nspc(!ts of this most important part, of life as 
early as p.»ssildc. Not only woidd this re[»ros(Mit a siKidlleaat effort in prev,Mitin« 
eldhl aha>H» and ni»v:lecl. lait il could also show results In {>ther pnhllc programs. 
An awariMM^ss of i,."eatint: rcsponsihllity also inoindt?s the r vpectjition that, 
parculs >npport \hM" i-ldldren until they reiicli nnijority. 'I'he Loii-offcct of this 
(•\pectath)n Is nhvh. : ' in tin* Al'iU" prokM-ani. wliere ui»sont. imreid>< contrlhnte 
oidy niltdrnnlly lf> IIm- sniqutrr of ttu'lr ciiiUlren. 'I'lie totiil inipai-t. of ptdille cduca- 
tiiui in lliese fornnuly private doaudns is \v»)rl,liy of further expiM'inuMitiition and 
>tndY. 

roN(.'I.L'HIO\ 

'i'iu- dclicieiu'ics in (mm* fjtsler care pro;;rani relate l)aKicaily to (lie <pndity of the 
cianpouoals we provide. \Vc nuist. re('OH:ni/.<' the critical nature of pnlilic interven- 
tion in the lives of children and assure that wlu'ti \vc separate tliem from tln-lr 
pari'iiis, \v(» do st) with tlie ^'ri'at(»st wi.S(h)ui ami the nmst skillcil practice in 
human relatinnshil)s. (>nr current ii'(»ord Is nt)t ^lun}, 'I'liere Is nim'h tlnit we can 
do tr>;:etlier to improve oiu* systems. l*he 4ssues I luivc lirouglit to your attention 
today are apprt»iu'iate i)hice.s to l^e^;^n. 

STATEMENT OF BEVERLY STUBBEE, PROJECT DIRECTOR, STAND- 
ARDS FOR FOSTER FAMILY SERVICES SYSTEM, AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Sri-ur.F.K. Thero is alwavs nn n(lvjuitn;2:e and a disnd vantae;o in 
coniin^^ lato on a proo^rain. By the time yoii <j:ct Mici e, a lot of vory fro{K\ 
j)()iiits that yoti wero ;i:oin<^ to make have ah'cndy been presented, l)tit I 
aia crh-ul that (hey have i)oen ])resented. The advantae^o is that, yon ran 
l)rin^ out some of (lie I liini^s that liave l)een for<i;o(ten up tothis point. 

Vou have niy written ttstimotiy. I work with tlie Amerieaii Vnblie 
Weli'are As>oeiation. ivelVi eneo lias been niadn earlier to an apparent 
IjK'k nf standards for foster eare pro,f!:rams. AT^W A, workinir witli the 
(*hihlren s l^m-ean, has developed standards, not for all kindsof I'ostnr 
ca " •** ior foster family services systems, 

1- ir pni)lication. We emphasize family service systems rather 
til. )stcr rare, and we emphasize the word "system" because 

M-hnt Ji IS not jtKst to do consultation to States in mnkinir their foster 
homes heder or tlieir foster viwc system lietter, hut to look at their 
entire svs{(»ni which involves the foster (ndd, tlie natural family, the 
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;l \ , ami illl ol" (lie filM-l' |■^''^u|l^^'^^x ill riJiiimiinii V llt.it \^'Mk 

Willi thi^i faiMils III (iiilcr In itjhIi iIu< 'joal (lint llicv arc liyiiur to 

! y wriltrn siainiKMil, I lia\ rriii|>liasl/.c;| livrd i tlririil Mi'castljjil 

I think' aiv j m r( ini ia ily iiii|M)i'taut , and ! want to In-ictly sUMnnufi/(i 
I 'ii in, w It limit i ratlin^" it n\ cr M;:'ain, 

! ujiMi to start out with a slalcnuMit lha( 1 iniikr In t hi' concliislnu. 
t hat ! Ii-lii'\c t he dcri-'iriirir . in niir tn-trr ran* [ M't iLrra in r»dalc ha >i 
»'a lly to I Imm| ini I ity of t hon »iii| MauMit s t hat w r {nil into i lu'tn. 

! don*( iliink it i- htTaihc wt* don't \uwr strict. iMvliM-al iv<rnlation, 
and ! rrally ha\(' a str»)n;j; (pHslitui as (o whrtlicr lliat is the an^wt-r 
lo aiiyt liinu'. Ihil I i hink \vr nerd t») look at what wt^ put into 1 hr pro- 
;riain and what wa- art* trying t») make tlo with aful (■oin|)aro lostcr 
fainily sm'\ irr with llir insi it lU iona I rwiv thai was talkrd ahout 
(■a rlirr. 

.Mo>l of till' »'!iddivn in lost»»r rart' arc not. in inst il n( ion as has 
luM'ii >t{i(rd. They air in ^^^^•r family rare. Thr kids thai, r I up in 
I hr runaway h anrs oi* in tlu in.^t it ut ions of \arions kinds i doiTl 
ha \ r any : t iidy m) support it , hut. I iina<j:in' Many of t hcsi^ ha\ startiMl 
t>nt with f'xpi'i iriirr wiHi ilfarr depart na-nts, in foster homes, and 
\ a rions ot her Iv inds of p' nts. ! >y I lar t inie t hey }^i^t into tlie inst i- 

tntions fi>r ditlieiHi <'liildi . . ihey ha\'e already had ji lot nl" eartiei' 
rxperienee 1 1 \ i n;Lr w it li ot her people. 

The lirM [M»int that I want to emphasize is tlu^ kind of p(M)pIe thai 
are workin:: in our fo.-teri'are sy (em. ! doii't thiidc il is an e.\ai'-«rera- 
lion ii) .ay that most, workers in our piihlie \ 'fare sys((Mn 1 are 
wiM'kiji^r Nvit h foster i-Iiihlrt n ;irc y*'tni;L^ Many of th(Mn ha\'e just, eoinr 
{)nl (d' eolle'jfe with a hache|(,r's (h'lri'ee. Sonu^ of tluMn do not ha\"<' a 
di'i:ree at all and an^ workin«r in this \aMy sensitive iwvn on th(» basis 
of tenure with the ileparinieiit. 'l}u\v havi- sliirtrij out. in other kind-- 
of areas and. ln'c-insc^ they ha\*e heen Hiere for a eertain imniher* of 
years, tln-y are ad\'am'<M| to the status of ^oeial Avorker, and Iheir 
know ledire o " ehild Ut^ eiopuunit and hnmai, helun ior is hased upon 
their indi^■idll'l Hfe experience, am! thai may not ha\(» he >'r\' 
nuK'h at all. l-]\cn A\lieu it is loji^r ;nid \alual)le, this praeti^ rally 
do('< not assuranre that siMisitive. family i-rises ran hai:dli'<l 

with niaximutn eonipetenee and a wa riMie-s of t real men(. ouK-onies. 

There laiv i* hren some rriMlenI iais, ami rredentials MreFTt. all that 
important. Mo\vr\('r, when I irrt into arLrnuieuts of tliis Idinl. 1 say 
that, w f i*n I !5otor. lawyer, a dortoi'. [ really want someltody who has 
ih.at rri'Oi'ut iai. even thoiiL''h he may he a had lawyer or I mi<^dit. fim! 
ihai he is not, a ^rood dortoi'. ]*,iit I \v.inf lo has*' my seh'rlion on that- 
'•rrdciit in I an(| ou tiait hark^ri-mind o| knowledi^r that Iir has ;:aim*d 
< >r sh<' h.as ira iuimI tlwonirh st mly sona^w hi'i-e. 

Mowtwa'!'. e\(*n whe'i ih" 1!A is rripiii'eil. li .am h'* in most I'Mses in 
any j)ai"t i<ailai' ai'ea. So roiuinir to t he social aL:- 'n<\v as a. sori;iI woi-kei* 
I with a !>ache]ors dcLM-ee in history or in iinwlr - and I slioiddn't 
Ita\"r said that hrran-e I have a ha<'heIoi'*s in imisir myself. iro\ve\"<'r. 
I was e.\('er)t ional — w(^ pi'o\'ide t Iumu with no e\'perien<'(Mn social work'. 
]io orient.aiiou into pi'oirrain iroals. case inana<:eiueiit jirai-tiees. or (he 
le«ral hase np'^n whi»'h the aii-enry operates. And a eas(» W)ad isslio\*ed 
u[)nn that pciM^n imme^liaiely. I was tjiIkiuL'' ftj souiohr)dy y(*<lerday 
who said that they u-.'-aMy i:i\*e the new worki-rs j)rote4'ti\-t»- siM'vire 
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rusi\s hrcaum^ i\wy :',\\\ so diiliciilt niitl tlan^^orous wud thov uro liaiuh u 
lo lIuMu Ik'chuh*' iliov jiro innofont of whui is ooniing. Those kimls of 
nist's, tlu'Si', Iviiuls of fniiiiliivs^ shouhl luivo the n\o8t luiowliHlgHiblc, tlio 
nu)s( skiiknl, (he luoyl .si'iisiti\o Uimls of persons wDrlviuj; with (luwn. 
uiul this is <^iMK'nilly iu)l (h() .ast'. 

I n aiKlitii)!! {o liuviiin; no harK;.':ronmh no cxpiTicnrc, ^Sljilosarr pro- 
vitlin;^' vim-v liltir in \\n\ way of niainnil anil ^jfiiith' )na(i»riiil:i. 

My julj ii \ f\M^ 'onsuli.tl ioJi (n as ninny Slad's as I can rrowil iiiio 
niv sclu'/tilo, and 1 ant wow workin*.": with 20 aiul 1 am sn[)j)i)sfil lo 
aihl on V)in r!ai i;i;j: thiMioxt, yoar. 

.Mi\ Mm r.i.ii, Iv 'jaso nio. How nniny S(a(i\s^ 

Ms. Sti iw I \ w't'iity now ami ani)ihor iv\u It is ;Lj:oin<; to be (luit-o \i 
schiuhilo. My job is to hclpStatos to nse (hi'8»> slandartls on a volnntiiry 
bai^is to assi'ss tlicir i)rogmnii?, and to inalcc rocomniondations basod 
npon the. St ndy of a conmivhonsivt' I'oininil let' io i Uv iK»partnu'n( and to 
the ^;(u(o (o improve lluMr progrann It involves things ]iko stalV, It 
invi»!\es lhin<^'s like stall lU'velopnuMil , anil it involvi's till the com- 
ponents tinit. go into u gocxl progranj. It is not niandatorv, althongh, 
wlien they were pnt together, J nnderstand it was originjill v intended 
to have it iM'coinc a i)art of IIJ{. 1 and recjnire that States nicet tlx-'* 
stamlanis in order to get Federal fundii).; T doift know t>he roa>-i)n 
why it was not left in there anil 1 a'u uo{ whether it shouhl have 
ku'in 1 havo not di^eideil that yet ! '^iidc States would voluntarily 
decide to do these tliin;r<. it, woul 1 all to tho bettor. Howovor. there 
are rea.sons why fhey iknrt, ar^ ' • Minly r.,uh; up with a i)roblem 
of money. 

It is not unnsmd for one of t A-orkci^* that I just do.seribed 

to have a (-aseload of protcfth :e cases of 75 to 15(X This is 

humanly imi)()Hsiblc to nmn, a, , if out acre qualified to do it. 
So I have heard .somo touu twu..y ' Ijiruc on the States as though 
they were delilHM'at^'ly attc.tt-; wig ! » d^^^troy programs and (h'stroy 
lives of children. States say th'\ h:;.e nc^t the'nionev, and certaiidy, lY 
they are relying on Fodcrr^ " \h to provide them with the money 
for soenil_ services, with tl.-' n .a ceding that is in existence now, 
it is a realistic cop-ont. 

Second, the philosophy i>lacemcnt which is based ui)on the fact 
that workers (leal in wor ; of mouth instruction ami supervision and 
through tho years foster care has devclo])ed ont of a need for an 
alternative to or[)hans' homes, for example. It has become so popular 
that \yorkers arc led to Indieve that this is the ordy thing to do when 
there is a ci-isis in the family. 

It has been ujcntioued that chihlroi »;hould not he renmved until 
thoix)ugh examination is nmde of heei>ing that cliihl in his family, bnt 
wo need to do nmrc than examine. I thiidc workers would offcn agree 
that, it woidd be possil)lo to keep that child with his family, bnt, be- 
c^uisi' th(» resources are not there to do so, the child is safer somcwiierc 
else. 

There is in issue Xo. !] the ])rohlem of commmiity resource.^. There 
is a program which the Children*:^ Thireau encom-ages nnd is providing 
consnlt-iition to States in a similar way to mine in developing a compre- 
hensive American service program which consists of the components 
that would allow a child to stay in his own home, including 21 hour 
social work ser\-icco, 7 days a we(\k ; emergency caret akcrs so tliat, wlien 
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tho sooial woi'la'f p'LsM mil in tlu> luiihllo ofllio ni^^Hiton (his 21-hour- 
n-tlay s^M-vit'o. ]n' ^(H'S (<» 1 lu» home tuul liiuls ;i \vi\\ eiiuM'gcMioy, wIum'o 
llu> I'hikl is in ihin^or. an onuM*;j:rn('y cnrotakor ran hi; calUul in to stay 
I ho. ni«'-h( iinil [)rovi(h' sonu' stability into the situat ion and not yank 
tho cluhl out. of the homo. I have' heard it said that when ii crisis 
oi'eurs like this, one, of the thinj^s vou eould do is take the parents 
out of the home and leave the ehildren there. This is scM't of m (hat 
same [)hilosophy. ^ . , /. . .1 1 

Hut one of the worse th:n;<s that happens is that, first, through 
sei)aratjon— One of the [)eople I dealt with in another State uses this 
when they talk with new foster parents, (o iina<,'ine 'bark in your own 
ehildhood to the first time that you had a separation from your 
inotlier. It uiav have l)een a perfcetly reasonable thin": tx> do. She may 
have been iroiliir to the hospital to liave another diild. But your fan- 
tjvsios— (he'reasons for that separation arc extremely tranmatic. I 
thinl;, as 1 remember my situation, it was wlien my mother went to 
t !\o hospital to have a second cliild. 

So ex-jViainin^ to a child what liappenin^r and the damage that 
occurs at that first separation— if it can be avoided, it certainly 

should be. . . i 1 

Seeoiub the i)hilosophy of removal, if you are going to dcveloj) an 
•diernative to that, the alternative often is to leave the i^arents out of 
the planning. If vou leave the child in the liomc. hopefully the parents 
are n-oinir fo he in the ]^lanning. Sometimes it is necessary to remove 
the ehild from the home and then we leave the parents out of the 
planniii"-. In fact, nianv workers will say there needs to be a cooling- 
olf perifMl and we wiU'not allow the child to see his parents or have 
;i»;v '^nntact with them. It used to be sometimes 30 days, and imagine 
wliat is <^oinir on when the child is not allowed to see his jmrents. even 
thonirh they'^may have been abusive. They arc wondering what is 

hapiXMiing. . . . . r j.i 

Casework plannimr for a child is again often separate froni those 
parents who have riirhis too. and we leave parents to rely on their very 
nleai^er res-mrccs to'shaj^e up. and. Avhcn you liavc shaped up, we will 
(rjve vour el ildren back to you. 

Vnd a eai-e is reviewed — You can re\-iew a ease every G months in a 
verv enmi^liant wav to reflations, but. if you leave those parents out 
of the review, if eventuallv vou hope to get the children back with the 
i)arents. every t ime you review it. they arc not going to liave shaped up, 
and voushut'the file for the next months. 

So a team effort, involving all five of those component's— the natur;:! 
parents as soon after the removal as possible; tlic cliild himself; the 
eascworker; the foster parents: and the other resources— and, wheii- 
ever the ease is reviewed, tliat team ought to be involved m what is 

'^'^MmiTe^^^^ ^vith the large caseloads they have, out of des- 

neration. do place children and then, beeause of the next crisis that 
o( ciirs the next dav. do not have time to spend with that foster family, 
providing them with the Icind of background information and help 

that they also need. 1 . t 

I want to emphasize particularly— nnd I am not being as shoit as 1 
thought I would be— that fosicr parents and caseworkers desperately 
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luunl stnfF ilov(^l()]»ni('ii( nixl (♦(hicnt ion if tliov luv go\ug to bo donlin^ 
witli Iho^iu'.liihircn in m siil>stitji((» way. 

Foster ]iaroiit.s tluit 1 hwvv tulkod lo have l)e<j:^»'0(] for (Jio kind of 
nssistnncc tlioy iicchI in dojiliii^ with the ])i ()hlpins tlmt tlioy hiwi) boon 
fiu'in*? witli the children thoy liavo hcon It is interesting that — 

and I want to make tliis ])oint part icidai ly rhon<j: — tliat every otlier 
kind of earin<j: facility, from nnrsin<j: bonus, liospilals, custodial 
homes, «rronp liomes, institutions for children — every one of tbem is 
asking: for a cost-related payment system, as is demonstrated in the 
kinds of money that are paid to institutions. Every one of them jx^ts 
cost-rehited — t am not saying full cost, but cost-related, except th'> 
foster parent. 

1 heaid a commissioner in a State say a few months back — 

T think fostor naronts <>\n;ht to linve a cortaln llnnncinl involvement In tlie 
on IV of tlio foHter cliildreu. Ollierwiso, tlioy don't have all the qualitl cations tliat 
wo lliink they on^cht to !uiv»» 

It ha.s lx»en said in some States that foster parents subsidize tliose 
childien at a n)iiiimuni of $1,000 a year. They ou<j:ht not to have to do 
that l)Ocanse (hey are poodheaii'ed, lovinp:, caring people. If there is 
concern nlwut tlic (pialifieations for fost<*r parents, we certaiidy ought 
to Ih^ able to provichvtliem witli the kinds of reimbni-semont — I wisli we 
could stop calling it,lK)ard payments bocan.se it is more than that. They 
provide inoi-e Mian board .ind tlioy don't get paid for anything mow 
than tliat. In fact, sometimes they doivt even get paid for that. 

To conchido, I tliink that, if T were to make a recommendation, it 
would not lx» that the Federal Governinent come in with these stand- 
ards or some other .standards and say: You mu.st absolutely comply 
with tlioso or lose out on your Federal funding. I think, instead, that 
if would be bettei* to encoiinige States to meet these standards throiicfh 
some of tJie resources that it is absolutely necessary to provide in order 
to meet them. 

If you a.re going to spend a huge iunount of money in regidation— 
and I know tliat i:hat ipkes more money than people realize — instead 
we ought to encourage the good quality service that those regulations 
and those standards are written to do by helping States with quality 
staff, \v\th nough money for staff development, for not only hired staff, 
but for the fo.ster parents, and also through providing technical a.^^ist- 
ance at the regional Fedei al level in more than how^ to detect erroi*s in 
the AFDC piogram and all the quality cont'*ol accountability, money 
accountability kinds of things, that are being emphnsized right now. 

r do not intend to diminish the importance of that, hut it .seems that 
tlu technical assistance and service on progi^am quality has been miss- 
ing in the past 5 or G yeai's. 

Ado])tion is not a solution. By the time a child gets to his teenage 
yeai-s, he may not want to be adoi)ted. If all the children in institutions 
were adopted out, you may l>e doing a lot of damage there too. 

I think we should ])egin at the beginning of the process, to develop 
ways of — to repeat what the last speaker said, find out the reasons why 
children ai-e being removed from tlieir homes and provide primary 
})reventive services at Mnit point. 

There are some demonstration parenting programs going on. Of all 
the things that you have to learn in school in order to get a job and to 
survive economically and socially and so on. most people do become 
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])iuviils or lit Irnsl. tliiulc almnt it, iiml we \)Vo\'nU\ vory liUlo, if ;my- 
lliiiii^, (o dvwlop li»a( skill, and it dorsift, just conm naturally, as wo 
sen by the whole issue that wc are talkiu<r about toiliiy. 

.Mr. Let lue, it 1 .'ui<rht. aihlruss a rnuple ot (luest U)!is. I liave 

i)eeu haiuleil adilitioiuil iio^'S that there are other witnesses with a 

tiuu) problem. ... „ u 1 - i 1 

You referred in your statement to institutions for dinicult childieu. 

Wiiat are von de.^cribin^r^ ... u 1 -i 1 .> 

Ms. SriranKK. Where did I refer to institutions lordilheult eliildreii. 
Mr. MiLMUt. In your verbal stateiueut. 

Ms.S-ri'UHKK. What wasi refeiTin<rt()^ , , . n . 

Mr. MiLi.KK. What were yon talkiu^r about there M\ ere you talking 
about foster-«rroui) homes or siu<rle.lamily boniest In.stitutious^ 

.Ms STvnaKK. I wcuild have been talkiu<r about ^M'oup lioine.s ^n'oitp 
houu'S primarily, small or lai-er -roup lioiiu«s. Cbridrcn that arc not. 
abietom^tahmn: in their parental homes. 

^'r. Miiaa-ii. What eonrerus mo is an institution lor a (hllicnit cliili . 

Ms. SruiuiKK. I (loii't rememlKM' nieutioniii<jj that term "difheult ehil- 
dreu/' so 1 am not really al)le to respond to that. . ,r 1 

Mr. MiM.Ki:. In part of vour testimony you talk al)()ut stall aiul 
bachelor's degrees and oi*edentials and the choosing of services. \ 011 
wouhbrt exeludo a potential stall* member because somebody didu t 
liavo a l^.A. degree, would you { Are you saying that is the mminunu 

^ *^mV SrunmcK. This is an argument that tliei'e ai'e several .^'ides to 
Mv l>oiut of view is that a minimum entry for a beginning social 
worker should be with a baelieU)rs degree with ^oinc training 111 so- 
cial work. . .-/it 

Ml' ^rii.i KK. T think vou make a vorv important point and 1 moant 
to -et into it with Mr. Mnookin. This is the question al>out the S(mui- 
annual review or the auuual review and the degree to whicli pareiit.s 
were eonsulted. either in the (»-mi)nth period prior to the review or 

during the review. . . , .1 . ■ 1 1 

It would suggest, if I read his testimony right, that social workers 
simply arc not involved in what has gone on iii the family during that 
time. It doesivt appear that the judge or the social workers sit down 
with all the parties and ask them to a.^se.ss where tliey are. 

:\[s. Stubuee. Not generally. I think the problem that he also->-or 
tlio last sneaker mentioned— that, when a parent is not ^yllllng to re- 
liiKinish the child, yet does not want the parent back, it is a direct 
result from the factTtliat thet parent has probably not been involved 
duringthe whole time of separation. 1 i -.i 

Mr >riMJ:ii. I hope that vou will leave a copy of the standai'ds witli 
the committee. I don't know if we have it or not. I am not sure we 
have that particular copy. 

Nfs. S-rraaKH. T would be glad to leave it. o ■ t 

Mr Miu i-K. Tliey ur^ strictly yolmitarv. T mean a State says in good 
faith Hiev are going to adhere'to these standards. They are gnuleliiies 
bv whicli they can measure their system, but in f^ict there is no sane- 
tioiu there is'no re(iuireiuent. \ State can in elVect .say : ''Fiiie, we are 
.roing to abide bv these staiulards;' and do nothing more than that. 

>rs SmrnKK. They have that ability, t hat i)Ower. to not do anything. 
The process that 1 lise in the States that really go into it is to ilevelop 
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a comniiUtu' cnmixisi'd of not 'ii^l (K'p.'irhnoiilal people oi Sinic M^^eiM-r 
piM)pl(\ l)iu iiIm> nnntiihiill y p»M)p|r. Ic'^islal oi's. fosler pjircnls, a nvIioIo 
riin^fXr (;!' people who iiiv roiici'i ned aboul fhiMnai so (Iia( llu\v ran in- 
iliUMice (he State leirislatui'e io also pi'ovi<l(» some of llie resouVees tlait 
are iieeessary. and thevare l-'edi'i al le/iislators also. 

Mr. MiMa.i:. Trovid'ers of ser\ ii'es aiv iiirlndcMH 

.Ms. Srriaiia:. V(^s; idiey aie. ( Vrlainly foster paivats. since mine is 
a fostei' family svstem studv. iioi institutional. 

Mr. Mu.i.Kii. ('hildi-en^ 

Ms. STi r.ma;. A\*e don't lia\<' eliildren on the overall eonnnittee. hut 
children are eonsnlled as t liey are found ap])ropriale. 

Mr. MiM.KK. Thank you very nmeh for tak'i?!;:^ (ime. I am sorry il* 
we ilelayeil you. hut the heariu',^ has irt>ne lon,ij;er 

Ms. STniUKi;. 1 anion to my ::ilst St ate. 

Mr. ]\riLLKtc. Our next witness is Stevo l^er/on. ^Iv. Berzon is an 
atiorney with the Chihh'enV Defense Fund. J^e fore you start. 1 just 
want to ask one (|nestion. W(» refei'red earlier to the 'lalHdiu<j: ehissili- 
cation of children. 1 f I am not mistaken. Children's Defense Fund 
has (lone a study within educational systems ahout who end.s up edu- 
catioiially handicapped, is (hat cornvt? 

STATEMENT OP STEPHEN P. BEEZON, CHILDEEN'S DEFENSE PUND 

Mr. 1\K K/t^N". ^\ (* luive (h)ne childi'en out of sehool iind tho reason 
chihh'en are excluded fi'om scIuxjI, That i.s one a.spoct. 

Mr. AriM.KK. For ])eople who are concerned ahout. that or dichrt 
know ahout that s{\u\\\ 1 wanted for the record to let it he known 
that it wa.s availahh\ 

(to ahead and proceed however yon wish. I just want to state that 
there am a cou])le of other people who have t ime ])rol)lemH. 

Mr. Hkkxon. r will try to be hrief, Mr. (Muiirnian. 

First, I would like to thank you for invitiuLr me to testify here 
totlay and also to con ^^ratu late you on your enduraiuT tochtv. This is 
iiu important ])roI)lem and all Uk^ often it just is swept aside and not 
dealt with, and it is time that it he hrou^dit to Vi^^ht and we are he- 
^dnnin<r to do that this mornin;,^ 

I would like to share with you tO(hiy a case .study involvinir a 
State's us<^ of the federally linanced AFDC' foster care pro/iraiiTto 
send hundreds of children' away from their families and home com- 
nnniities to distant ont-of-Sta(e'insl itutions \,-her(> thev sidfereil "-roat 
ahuso. ' 
^ Tho State i.s Tvouisiana, hut tlie situation is not uinque to that State. 
Currently tlio Children's Defi^n.-e Fund is preparimr m repoi't on the 
])laeement of children hy wdfan departnient.s in distant institmions, 
not iu>t out-of-state, he(\'nise the State lines aren't I'eally the point, 
as Mr. Mnookin said. And oui* preluninai-y i-esults indicate that it is 
a widespread pi'actice tmd certaiidy is not one just part icii)at(Mi in 
hy the State of Louisiana. * . i i 

In tlie Loiusiana ca.'^e, we discovered that hundreds of foster clnl- 
dpMi had heen placed in pri\ ate rait-of-Stafe institui ions, primarily 
in T(\\as. hut liot ex(dnsi\-eiy. hy Louisiaiui wel fai'e oflicials. 

^fany. thouirh not all. of tiuse children snnVied from various handi- 
caps such as retardation or emotional disturhaii'.e. Oihci*s wore lalieled 
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will, vi.rious InMulin.ps, l.ut NVOlv simply duUhvU wlu). '""''""f j''^-); 
Jim, .uloloHccnt;-, nr I'lul .lil!i>M.lt hnuu> cnvnoiuiu-ntH, were l.nnl to 

,oir t , t loir fun.ilios IuhI l.onu- ..onmumiticH. To rotur, • h. . u l. hv n 

%vln.-h were dis.'ussc.l eai'licr by Nfr.Mnookin ami .NFs. 1 (M^, o appio 
, • • ti v.i.lontial plaocnu-nts witl.iu .va.soni.ble proxmutv to loso 
l';„;;iH,vs! i..itiau-.l liti-ratioi. in Fcnloral ..ourt on bd.alf of M.oho 

^^'^liS'l^ll^ll^I^iSd n:S:;ei.. It las,.l a full nu.nth. Kxt-nsiv.. t.M- 
n.ot.v was takiM., as well as clepositions, and tl.ousai.ds of page^ of 
«v<:lul)\ts, anil lliiM'viikMice re veiilcd that: , , ^ 

1 inan V instances, .•luldn-n were l.laeed m absolutely atrocious 
conditions. The court found-and this isn't ]n.st^ a .piestion of our 
lindin<r.s to tlie court in our proposed (indiufrs w ucli we subn.utod, Imt 

; n.urfs o,.inion-the court fonn.l tlu.t cb.hlron were physically 
■abused, hande utVe-U beaten, chained, in.d tied up ko|)t in cii{?e., 
;!ml uverdru-ged with psychotropic medication for u.st.tutio.m] 

''"'u onr'si^hool whi.-h had 100 children in Texas all 100 children, 
funded bv the State of I^uisiana, with Federal funds in >"i".y m- 
J;„„.e^the* doctor who prescril)ed the medication conceded that 
lie did so because of siatf pressure. t ■• i „j 

•' Since the institutions were out of its jurisdiction, Lomsiaua had 
no'iral ability to and, in ftict, did not monitor and supervise t lose out- 
«f -State placements. Thei-e were no visits. Pro-ress imports that ™ 
subinitte, were de minimus. In fact, the State specihcally mstructCMl 
ill a u.eniorandum the institutions to not submit dctailod progress 
vei)oi-ts Perhaps tlicv didn't have enoufrh time to read tliem. 

We have supplied' this comniitteo with file inventories done, of 
Ix)uisiana case files which show that Louisiana liad virtua ly no infor- 
mation on what was poin- on with these children it liad sent away. 
Those are in the record. They were uncontroverted. and the St.ato 
stii)iihited that in fact that was an accurate summary of those hies. 

rl Perhaps worst of alb Texas institutions were paid up to $1,,)0(> 
i)er month to care for Louisiana cliildren. And, in contrast, the testi- 
•loiiv at trial revealed that Louisiana foster parents were paid a max- 
imiu'n (ijrure of $ir.O per month to care for foster children, a hp^iire 
jiduiittedlv below their costs. . ,-r j ii,„f 

V number of experrs who visited the children in Texas testified that 
all* most of Hiein really needed was a pood foster lioine with appro- 
i.ri'ite services in luanV cases because many of the children, althoupii 
iiot all, did have liandicaps, and that this would cost far less than 
»he amount beincexpended for their care in Texas. 

The State claimed it could not find eiiouph foster homes, no small 
■wonder iriven the limited amount it pays foster parents. It seems 
v-h'ar ns the court found, that, if the State were required to expend 
Tor a foster home an amount approachinp that which it currently 
expends for an institution, many of the chihlren could have l)een 
Dhiced with families and could be placed with families today. Isot 
only would the children benefit from such family placements, but 
substantial cost savings would ob\MOusly be realized to the State and 
Federal Governments. 
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•L In tlio <'MS(» of ,I(u\v (lo niu- of clilldiTii in cnsc, his siftiii* 
tioii is woll illiislintivi'. Al tlu» ii;;c of yimi's iind 10 nioiillis, ,I()S(»])li 
wjus ])ln(Td hy tlio wolfaro tlopartniont in fostcM* (\n*(». Tliis Avns 10 
ycnrs .i^^o. Tlu^ reason .Ii)S(»|)li was pliicod in fostor care was tlial al 
tliat time Lonisiana Inul a riile, snl)SO(|n(»nt 1 y deolan^d imcon'* titntional 
l)y the conrts, that, if a parent des(»rte(l Ids family, the sii.,:!t» parent 
fonki not he«;in obtaiiun<r welfaiv until i\ nuHiths had ])..ss',mI. 1'ho 
reason ol)viously was to make sure that in fact the I'atluM- lu> 1 • '.'tnally 
, loi't the home. 

The mother had five children. She was in rather de.sporate straits. 
She had no money. She wanted to look for work. The welfare 
partnient told lier that it was jn.st a technieulity, that, if some of tho 
children wore placed elsewhere, for a short time — tins was hack in 
inCf) — welfare i)enefits coidd then ho paid niuler the AFDC — foster 
care prop-nm. In fact, the wonuin did have the children taken aw^ay. 

Tlio children wort* pnt in some cases witli families. In other casos^ 
with foster homes. Joseph spent the next 2 yeai^s in thiw difl'erent 
foster homes. One of them was an enormous i -fitution, Tt had some- 
thing like 100 children. Tt really was the equivalent of a receiving 
liome. 

Dnrinp this period, his mother testified that she visited him as ofteu 
as the State woidd allow. In many cases, she nrranf^ed Avitli certain 
foster j)arent.s — not all woidc^i a<rive to this — that she conld visit tho- 
child many times a week. She continually .sought his return to the 
faunly. 

Throughout these three placements, Joseph ivtained a vtny 
close attachment to his mother. A couple of years later, the mother re- 
married. She was in a position to reunite the family and she insisted 
that the children he retui'iied to her. All the children but Joseph 
were retin-ned to her. Joseph, they claimed, had emotional problems. 
The evidence appears from reading the cn.se file thrit Jose])h*s prob- 
lem was that he missed his mother and wanted to be with his mother. 
Yet. he wasn't allowed to join his mother. 

Joseph was .sent to an institution in Xew York. Tic was sent ac- 
tually to two successive institutions in Xew York for many years and 
in Texas, and during the next 8 yeai*s he was never pcruiitled to i*e- 
tm-n home to visit his mother by the welfare department. 

Obviou.sly, the motlier was fit, becau.sc the Welfare Department 
wa.sn't taking the other foui- children away from her. She continually 
contacted the department — it is all in the record, in written form in 
the ca.se record— to obtain the child. Each time, they told her that 
he was doing fine at the institution, that he couldn't be i-cturned. In 
fact, everv time she contacted the- department, there was a different 
social worker. She had .something like 10 .soc-ial workers over this 10- 
year ])eriod. Each time .she railed, she was told that ])ei'son wasn't 
on the C41S0, and she was referred to somebody else who had no idea 
what was ffoing on. 

The welfare (Icpai-tnient actively thwai^ted her attempts to reinte- 
grate i)er son into iier family. Slie wrote the Xew York facility in 
\vhich her son had been placed, reqtiesting his i-et-nrn her. That in- 
stitution recommended to the welfare departr.i.iit on a nmnber of 
occasions in writing that the child was in a position to be returned 
home or, if the home wa.^ju't suitable, to be placed in a foster liome in 
his community. 
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Tlu^ WTlfniv (li'pjntnu'iil. whrii tlu» iiistituliDii linnllv rais(Ml its 
nucs. witlMMit cvrr rl^^^ul^i^ir llu- mol Iwr. mmiI ) ho 4'lnlil to hjust 
'lVNns(hrulan(HMnul Adiii'vonuMit ( ViittM- in TyhM'/IVx. 

Six luontlis lat(M%t!u» mothor, nn Ium-owik looiitc^il a sium-iiiI iMluration 
l)i*i)irrain for ,I()S(^i)h in tin* Xow OrltMUis \)\\])V\r scliools. Slu* hail Ixmmi 
tohfthat J()si'])h iuM»diMl siuM'ial (»ihirat ion. Thi* wi'lfan* ili»i):wt inont 
rcriisiMl Id rctni-n 1 luM'liilil. 

M'lio Ti'xas institution at ono noint iii(li<'nliMl lliat all lla* rhiUlron 
\v(Mv comin^^ honir for ('hristnins. Should rlo(\v conir homo? Tho 
niolluM' \v:js contacted. She snid sho wnntcd tho child houic, nnd tho 
wcllair dci);nlin(Mit and the school then jointly decided that it nufxht 
not 1)(^ in the child's hest interest to return after all these, years. IIo 
never I urued lioin(\ 

FiuMlly. as a result of this ca.se. Josejih wn.s n'lurned home. He na.s 
now heen home for a year. Mlie lirst i\ months were. hell. We can export 
that hecauso he was nwav for 10 years, l^* had never .soon In.s niothor. 
Now lie is home. He is an into^n'al i)art of the family. TIo is iu tlio 
linldic* scliools in Now Oi'loans in ninth irrado. Tfo is not. in a spocial 
eilucMtion pro.irram and his ;j:rados are just fine. Ho never noodoil to bo 
a\vn\' durinirthisi)(M-i(ul. ^ , t ■ i 

Jney was luckv hocanso a nuud)or of eminont olidd psyoholorrists and 
l)svidiMitrisls testili(*d that. sin(H^ i>nrenls could not maintain contact 
wi'lh their children who wore far awnv, it is virtually impossd)lo for 
sucli ( hihlren over to he nunleirratod hack into tho famjlios, the pn- 
marv ron^irossional ohjoctiv(* in oslahlishino; the AFDC"— foster care 
Ml )irram. 

The eourt issued its decision in the case-— in tho chi.ss action a.spoct 
of the ease on .lulv 'JCtli of this voar. It ordered that all of tho children 
be hrouirht hack 'for f horon^h' ovaliiat ion and that imUvidiial treat- 
ment i)lans ho doveloi)od and im])loinonlod for each child. It further 
ro(pilr (1 (ho State to permanently remove all Louisiana chihh'on from 
certain of tho worst of tho Texas fn.st it ni ions. 

Rrt, (h'Si)ito its ^indin^rs as to conditions in Texas and dosiiito Mic 
court s arrroomont vith tho export tostiuiony on tho need for close 
parental contact to facilitate tho childroirs rointor ration, tho court 
^^ouiul that noitlior tho Constitution nor the Social Security Act in ^' 
present form ror|uirod that foster children ho jiiaced \vithin roa.sonabic 
1>, o^imitv to their families. 

To accomi)lish this ohjoclivo, which the court airroed was a nropor 
ohjechve. and the ol)jo(Mive of jdacinir foster children in a family sot- 
timr. with benefits to tho child and cost savinirs to the State and Fed- 
eral irovornmonts. h^^rislation from tho (^oiiirro.ss is required. 

From our oxi)orience with tho cost, of .such ]^1acemonts as tho.se I 
ha\-o described, we would resi)oct fully '.ike to nudce the following t^vo 
sii'TTost ions for h^^rislativo reform : . ^ , 

One. when children rocpiiro residential placements outside thoir 
homos, tlioy should ho ]daced within reasonable nroximitv to their 
families and home commuuitios. Vv>. arirue that tho Socirl Security 
Act impli(Mtb- requires that. The court disairrees. We think it .should 
explicitly rorinire that. And T i\r^VA acUl that the term "^vithin roa- 
sonahle proximitv to their famillo.s" would cover the situation of a 
child ^\ho has a 'pai t icularly unique ailment that can only ho dealt 
with in a speciali/.ed institution fa .iway. hecaii.^e in that case, under 
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nil tho circuinslam'CH, (luit ins itution mi^rlii still l)o willnii rcnsoimhlo 
pi'oximily to llu' fniiiily. Hul (lH']K)in( iHtlmt Tor the child who docsiri 
Imvo nn uiliuiMit. (ho iral mouninfj: of ^'proximity*' is nonr. Thwt is tho 
(lolinitioii of *'])roNiinl( y.'' 

Two, wluMi childivii iv(|niiv rosidontinl ])hi(*(Mnonts oittsido (h(»ir 
homos, tlu^y should ho phiood in an iiislitnlion oidy, oiio, if a loss 
ivstriolivo sotting snoh as a foster homo or ^zroiip homo is iiuippro- 
l)rinto and, if ii fostor honio or <j;i'oup homo is n])pi'0])riato for that, 
tdiihh tho Stato imist h(» rotpiirod to oxpoiid for such a phicomont, if 
nooossary (o soonro it, an aiiumnt at- loast oqnivaloiit to tho cost, of 
institutional oaro for that (d did. 

Thoro oan m) lon^^M* ho any disjmto as to tho importance in our 
society of a child's «j:rowin;i: up in a family sottinn^, wdiothor or iu)t 
that (diild is haiulica])]")od. It sim])ly mako's no sense from any per- 
spoctivo to i)av an institution thousands of dolhu'S ])or your to oaro 
for a child whom tho ])rofossionals holiovo could he jdacod with a 
family, while otrorin<j: fostor pai'onts far loss to care for that same 
chihir 

Xow (luit tho Connrross has onactod S. 0, thanks in lar/rc part to 
tho woi'k of this suhcommittoo ami, T mi<j:ht add, the present clmir- 
man, there is simply wo excuse foi* institutional i/jn^if most luuulicappcd 
<'hildrou. That statute, as you will recall, requires the public schools 
to i)rovido all (diildron. wdielhor haiulicnpped or not, with a free ap- 
pi'opriate odu<'ntion. Thus, childi'on do not have to be sent away to 
obtain nii edncntion. That education is already available, as required 
by hiWi in tho houuM'ouuuunilios. 

Socoiuh not oidy must foster i)arontshe paid asnuich as institutions — 
and on that point T mi;j:ht acid that at trial, tho court asked (lie di- 
rector of the State welfare department. Dr. Stewart, the former Sur- 
jjroon rJonoral of tho T^nited States, how he knows (hat ho won't have 
fostor parents. ITns he over offered them $200? S>250 ? Those were (he 
courts (piostions— ?:]n0? $500? $800? lie ])ays the institutions thou- 
saiuls a month. Tho answer was '*no.** Surely wo have some respect for 
tho market system. 

[ Tjauirhtor.] 

^^r. Bkk/,()N\ Second, when tho child does iummI a more structured 
environment f(»r n short -toi in period, it makes no sonso at all to place 
that chihl so fai* from his family as to nudce i*einte;rrat ion into hi.s 
family imi)ossil)lo. 

^fs. Pers testified eai*lior al)Out the neo»l in coi'tain instances for a fam- 
ily to have a child in a ro^iflential settinir for a relatively short -term 
period. Children chan<re and families (dianire, Tho financial crisis is 
alleviated, Tho mai*ital i>rol)loms chauire. AVo all frrow and chancre over 
tinu\ and a family that cannot deal with a chihl at aire 5 mi^rht be able 
to deal with that (diild at a;xo T. ft becomes impossible wdion the child 
is sent far away. 

Finally. T would like to close by quotinir fi'om a ivnoi't that was pre- 
pared by the Louisiami Welfare Department itself invosti^ratin;; out- 
of-state facilities, to irivo this conunittee a flavor for what those chil- 
dren ai'O snfforinir in Tjouisiana. 

This is wduit the wol fair invest i;jfatoi-s for tho Stato wrote : 

Tliere are toUinjr $lffns flint tliese children in ponornl nrc far frmn Mnp fnl- 
fillCMi. The .vc.'iniing for home — or whatever they conceive of as their home — 
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tlipv inv 'HtTvlnu tlnio\ iiwnv from lioinp iinii for ronNiMis tho; ihmUiiph do noi 

run nwiiy. IndUwits of rnnnwny m^om .'Hiurlully l.lKb nnMM>« tho uaoUMtnt 

^'ollr viMf Nvns undouht^-dly vory nu.anlnKfnl to iUv (Oiihlrrn 7, »| ^ ^^^^^^ 
NvtTo nhlr to talk. Thnt tlM^^• niny not huvo ovor mmmi 11s '^^^ 
Tho Nlrnplr knowlotlKi* thnt nnt wmv from IconlHlanii was iHHtnnlly hoolJilnj: lor 
tlirni. 'or wo woro a tanKlhlo and porMonal link with homo. ♦hnnifl. 

Thov Hooino.l t.. swarm around ns (ovou IhoNt* not fnan I.onlsliina) a^^ tho kIi 
f.. 0. • anin UN. Wo woro nohumuu^ to whoui tlu^v oouhl ank tpio.MloiiH a hout ho m^. 
Thov ,n.'nrlahly tlKl ask nhcmt ho;no: w. know tlio ^^1*^*^, 1 

towliV Tholr addrosHV ... or ovou. OKI wo know (ho namo of t»H^ir Htroof ? I^^^^^^^ 
hmir Wiuihl thov havo to riMiialii horeV VVouUI wo oomo hiuk to hoo thoaW wowui 
wo toll aoqUHn'ilanoos holioV oto. It waM ahm.st u doHpcruto pica for asHurance 
that iu)nu'' Htlll oxlntM for thoni. 

If thofio ohlldron tohl ns nnythlnjr at all, It \n that thoy ate no.^ whore thoy are. 
nway from oonu% by nlmplo profori'noo. 

Now, tho f()St(M' rare prohlein is coiiiplex. but those inattei's ^Yhi^h 
pertain to the federally fiuaneed foi^ter rare pro^rrnni wliirh I have 
dis^'ussed (his afternoon are particularly .su.s(vptihle to le^MslidioUy 
and I would enconra^jfe the ('on^'re.^s to take the necessary action, 

I M'ould like to thank the subcoannittcc for invitm/? ino to testify 

here today. ^ . ^ 1 n * 

>rr. Mii.i.KK. Thank von. Steve, for your \in fortunately nil too 
graphic* testiinonv of soine of Hie problems that are encountered in 
the mstitutionalizntionof childivn. 1 hope that futiu'e courts may draw 
some con<rressional intent from S. (» as to tlie k^nst restrictive environ- 
ment for the handicappetl chihbTu and for those children who are alsf> 
hibeled as hnndicapi)e(l in one fasliion or another. 

Yon visited a numbi»r of institutions in a nmuher of States, and 1 
wonder if vou mijrht, for the record, tell us if there are States that 
havc^ some kind of procedural protections of civil liberties, civil ri<rhts, 
or constitutional ri<rhts. Are there protections in the movement of the.so 
children thron<xliont the fiystem, not simply from one State to an- 
other, but M\rou<^h protection from entry into the system an<l, as you 
l>()int out in the case of »)oev, the ability to ^ret the hell out of the system. 

M}\ Bkuzon. Fir.st of nil, I would like to endor.se much of what yU\ 
>rnooki., tcstihcd to with resi)ect to the standards, first, for takinp; chil- 
dren awav from their families. Obviously, -supportive services of a 
^reat variety in a <:reat variety of homes shoidd be nrovided to fam- 
ilies before children are ever taken nway. nonieniaker services, day 
programs. In the case of a liaudicai)ped' child, a parent has a par- 
ti.Milnrly difficult time often and i.s especially in need of these pro^rrams, 
ami they are both Mtor for the family, obviously for the child, and 
far less expensive than sendinjr the child away. 

wS'Tond, I would like to endorse ^vllat he said with^ respect to the 
standards for taking children away from their families. We simnly 
cannot impose middle-class standards, to he very frank, on other 
families, and ah too often the best interest of the child standard be- 
comes an instrument really to discriminate a<raiiist po^ir i)arents in a 
belief that these paivnts shouldn't bring up these children. And all 
of our experts — and we liad a series of some of the most leadinir child 
psychiatrists in this country — testified about the incredibly important 
tie between a child an(l his nr»liiral parents, Tt results not only when 
they are together, but ^ oars later when they have been separated— the 
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rhilil ViMiniH to lind out luul U'wvn about tiud brronu' ii ])ur( of tliuf. 
I'limily. 

St'c'oiul, oiu'o Ii c'liiUI is lakcu uwjiy, csixH'iallv when a child is in- 
stitiitioiiali/.od, tlioro arc virtually uoVlicrks on (lu» system. I\i;i:li( now* 
ill trrnis oi civil lihcrtios^ — 1 wan ^lad to hear you raiso, ( 'on«j;rc.ssiimn 
Miller, the peer ^roiij) a('( r(»ditatif)n before. Tile peer ^^rouj) aeeredita- 
tioii fciiiiiply (loos not (to t he job for two reasoriH : 

Fii-st, and iTiost important, ihv preat, preut majority of flu* inslitu- 
tious \y{\ are talkiiij^ about are simply not aeeredited. Tlioy don't 
need to Ih\ Theix^ in no re<iuireinen( in Federal law with respoet to 
title IV that they Ih\ aeeredited. The Joint ( ■omniitfee neeredits lios- 
pituls and does not accredit ehiki caring institiitions, so it doi^sn't 
api)ly, 

But, SH»eond, we have testimony from people associated witli the 
Joint (^)Innlittoe tlio Joint Coniniitlee, wlien it does elieck a hos- 
pital, chccka it fo! uysieal matters and eh(»cks it for its nunlical ^)ro- 
grani. It does not cheek its tivatnient program. It does not pet jnto 
sucli mattcn? as edueation, training, therapy. Tluit is simply not part 
of its function and not ^)art of its job. So that does not do the job. 

With respect to eiv'il hherties, wo found in the institutions in Texas, 
virtually all ol tiiem — not all, bat virt\i'\llv all — \ised corporal punish- 
nient, isolation rooms, r(\straints, oveimedication, censored mail, cen- 
sored comnumieation. We bad one case where a child "'as IxMitcn by a 
2 bv 4 beoauso lio tried to call his parents and tell them svluit was /?oni^ 
on in the institution. That was mH'ontrov(Tted evidence. 

And there aiT im checks, except for the chevks re(pure(l by the Con- 
stitution, if one wants to liti^riite the matter. Ihit there are no laws. 

And. soeond, that is a very hard thin^' to regulate by statute beeauso 
fhe.sc institutions are private, both profit and nonproKt. It can be 
equally bad. As soineone indicated, nonpiofits can sim])ly make their 
money in other wavs. Aiul it is very hard to get a handle on it. 

One of the problems with placing kids in distant institutions is that 
parents are unable to monitor and supervise what ha])pens to their 
(^hildreu,so parents aiv not in a ])Osition to learn, if tlu^ cliildrcn are 
far away, exactly ^vhat kinds of repression is going on in the institu- 
tion; and No. 2, the so<'ial workers who arc riHsponsible for the ])lace- 
mcnt are not in a position to know what is going on when the children 
are placed fa*- m way. 

The social workei-. assinning th(\v don't change the social worker 
regidarly, as they did with Joseph, is the oliild's oidy link with home, 
otlier than the family, and, if the social worker isn't in a ))ositioii to 
closely monitor the sihuif ion. it is very diffieult to arrange a (^heck. And* 
thcreiFore, wc thiidc the solution is, fii*st of all, to make it very flifli- 
cult to place children in institiitions by offering noninstitiitional VC' 
sources, such as foster homes, tlu^ sanu^ fiuultng that is offered insti- 
tutions io take these children, so tliev can grow up in a family; and, 
.«?econd, if they ni-e plac(Ml in an institution for some ivason or in any 
facility, if it is close to the family, the family can supervise aiul moni- 
tor it. phis the social workers C!in do it. and we think that would 1k» a 
better way to go than simi)ly to enact general bills of rights for these 
children b(Ta\ise they are very diflicult to enforce. 

"Mr. yUrA.vM, Tf yo\i take tl\e statements of »tlier ^Ml.'essrs this morn* 
ing. obviously the removal process is a unil: UM'al one. Again I go back 
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111 S. <; whnv V r lull. I'll ;iIhhiI tlir J nl' (Iir lirjn'iii;i. ihv iiiV(»lv(Mii<Mit, 

|»i*n>t' u|' a \\',' iirt'd pniul' tliiil M>iiM'lio\\' this fhlM 

lt> Ik' iK'ltt'i' nil' \\i'\vv I u'lir III -t'linul 1)1' 111 thiN prom'atn, 'I'liis r-^iinply 

All'. Hiii/nN. iiiul -re \vIim( vnii \\n\'v ^^tA luM'ir is ii r<M|ini'('- 
i'<>r iIh' ''lilMtTu ill »Ih» iMMji^raf A I'' I >( - 1o>(<t vnw |H'(i;!:i'jiiii 
iliat lliry niil\- Im' placril ,r tlu»y ha\«» Imth iumuovimI IVom (lie h(iuu> 
I'lnsiiaiil to a «MMirl nrdiM'. and what hap|H»iis, as smiu' iif lln' [U'cvimis 
wihu'SM S li:i\ (' it'>i ilipd | |u» cniii Is iiiaiiiiaiu jin'is<lir( ion Mn<l in luany 
I'a-r^ 1 lu'oiTiii'ally. if llic wt'lt'ar*' iIr|i!irlmiMil is <:nin;r t<» plm'<' llu* 
•'liildr^Mi ill a dislaiil iii>l il iil inn. llicy linvr In In Itir I'oiii'l and 
S'-niri' iIh' I'uiirtV ap|n'n\al. hi ndirr Slali'S. thai is luA I he i-as*'. In 
H( ln-r Sf ah's. I ln' »'niirl ^^1 \ i'> 1 In- wvd far*' drpa rliiuMil jiirisiru'l inn. 
'I'lir NM^IIaii' di'parliiMMil llicii is a suN^liliih' parciil. Il may luni' 
ii'pnrl In iIh< rniiri iVniii liiiic In liiiu'. Kill l»asi<*ally it i-an pliu'i' 
ilH»rliild ill the iiit(>riiii w lnM't'\rr it i Imnsrs. lint cn'imi in iIios^' casi'S 
\\ lit'i'i' the wril'ar*' ili'parliiiriU lias to rninc l<i tlu' rniirt In siu-iirir 
iIm» cHurrs a|)prn\a| tnr siii'i'i'ssi\ c placi'ini'Ml . it is aKsoliiti'ly 

pcrrniirlni-y. I ha\i' dis<'Uss(»d the iiiallcr with hn\\\>M's who liavii 
Ix'Oii l,!H)\\n to i'\i'ii Ti^prcst'iil (*hih|r«Mi in jnrisdirt inns wIhm'c cFiil- 
divn and parents ar«» rtMinircd lo liax'c cniinsid. I ini;j^ht adil, (^)n- 
;jri's*-nian .Milh-r. in most Stat«'S. IIut*' is no ri<;lit of r(amsi'l siippliiMi 
In a parnit or tn a rhihl in a dt'p<Mid('nc\' and lU'^ltM'l situation. None, 
d h('t'<> i- niily Mil' wi'l fare worKci' oi' the lawycM' for t he widfari' (li'part- 
iih'Tit who ('j)iia'S to 1 Ih' court. Tlu'ri' i? rohn«ly I'l'jircsiMit in<; tlic pnrcnt 
nv Mm- ( liild. r.iif, even in ."^lalrs like tlii» Oistrii't of ColuinhijK wlu"n» 
thrn* is rcpri'scntal ion for the cliil*!. all loo often, nwrv the cliild is 
inil;all\ takiMi away ainl Ihci'c is a hcariiiijf. tlu' I'cvii'ws siilisoqncnl ly 
IxMMniii' N't'iy p<M runcJ oi'y. Tin' lawyci' ronirs in or doc^'iTl cxi'ii appcjUN 
T|:r \v(>l fai'i' depart HUM; t ail>iiiits its rcjun't and the coui't riihlnM' stamp's 
it, 

Mr. MiM.rii, \\\'U, 1 » rtainly don't want, n fici' tlio limilod tinio w** 
ha\'i' had here today, io sni;'!/pst wlicr" the l)lam(' lies. ]\\\\ airnin if 
appi'ars 'dear thai what we liav'c is an cNanipIc (d* T'odcral fimdintr. 
Kilt no Fi'dmal o\'(M'sitrht . I'l'indatioi^. oi* cniiti'ol over liow tluit. is 
<'arri(>i I out . 

yiw r»i:itV,ov. That 's ('orn'<*t. Tlic welfare dejiarlment r'an ]darp 
fli<» idnid in virtually any lirr .seil foster home or institulion at il.s 
whim, 

>ri\ Afua rn. It ajipea rs from flie O.VO lliat we may not even know 
i f. !il 1 Ih' end of some of tliesc t ri])S. wdiel her t lie elii Idi'cn exist in that 
Taidlitv oi' imt. or wIipIIum* tliey exist at all. We liave no way of 
(•]i(»rkinir, 

ATr. Hmxnv. That is eorrert. 

y\\\ "Mil l r.i:. There is a way. l)nf n])vionsly lliere is notliin^^ iinple- 

IIH'Htcd. 

Afr. r>i n/.ov. Tn the Fedt'ial nov(>rmnent itself, fr'om my elTorts to 
nhfain iii fn]'m:>l ion from TIMAV, we liave just, not l>een sneeessfiil in 
oUfaininL' 'iny information of any rnnsennenee fr-^m the Fedend 
r;o\ (MMunent.'and in fart, in tliis ease, one of the leasons we had to do 
fh*' file iinentorv ourselves, whirli we irot a eourt order to hd us do, 
wliieh we ]irovi«led io this eominittee. was l)n^nn-e. after five extensive 
interroL'-atorios to the Stat(» of T.ouisiana to f .u] out exaetly wlio tlavse 
rhildren are, wl'ere these (diildren fue. why these (diildren ore there, 
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lln\v roiilil not tell \\\rv\ imumIIi wa' ^jnl jMlillVrmt ('niii|Mi(rr |>i inl • 
<Mi( \\\\\v\\ \\iu\ (hll(*i'(Mit Kids at tlillViVitl iii.sl i( ut i(ih.'>. I%v.*n ui Mini, 
thlfrn'iU po(i|)|(» from (hr SImIo fiiiih* in tiinl roul nhiirlni llirmsrlvrs 
<m how n.iiny cliiMrrn clii\v Imd in varions inst il u( imis i'l \arlon.s 
,^lah's I'lvrrylMMly thrrw up ihrir hands, 

.Mr, MiM.» 1^ Lrt nu'tltank yon. I want In (\M|»(»('iul|y thank you fn/ 
yonr in iu'lnin^ \uv nio\t» lhr<ni;rh this uri'u as a lirsi irinirr in 
('oh;rri'ss. The Cnihliriis |)i»frns»* Fund has hnMi \cv\\ very hcljd'nl 
in h(d|)in;; to (hdinratr sonio of fh(' issues and doin;^ >i l<>l tho i<*- 
^raif'h. aiu! i a|»|nvrialc that, I know* tliaf olhrr nicnihrrs of 
n.U i<T do so, (oo, and w (* will <*on( tnor to hi'in hMH'h. 

A'r. l^rnzoN. Thank you ^ rry nni<'h. 

I I'rrparod stall' n 'Ui iif Sh'phcn l\ Hit/ok f(dh)\v.s; | 

riu:iv\ irii STArK\n:\ r or Sif iMiKN IV lU iir.oN w tui: Cn ij.iu:kn'h Ina KNsK Vv\u 
Svuular .MfMHiiiIp, ( 'f»ti;;i4VsMunu IlrmUMiins nail ^f^MuI>^'^s oC tlirsr two illi 'lU- 

Thntik .vini for iavilliii; in<» \o \vs\](y Iicn* tintn.v on t'lP I^^'M* of fosfor ciuo. 
Am so i»fff»n IinpiMMH a prournm, in tlils «':isr ffdri'nUv miulMl foster care, is 
«»n||)Ii1;-»Ih>U wltli ila^ Im'sI of latralioiis. yv{ it runs iino nnforost^'n prol»U»ais. 
Thnt ihivu not inotui ulN'ia;; np ftii tlif* pro;;r:un. lor tin* (M'iti<*]ii ikumI tlint finistMi 
liM» pHf^rrnni to Ih» i»inu'ti»<I Is ^^tiU rv>'r prr^fMit. It <iors iihmui niodif.vlnk' luid ml- 
justinu' iJh* prf>uraiM to rllnilnntt* tlios<* (•vils tliitf dotrnol from tlx* proKniMi'H 
otlH*r\viM> siu'iUflrMni n('('(tin|>tl'<l>))M*tits. 

I Would to shnrc wUli .von ffxlMy n <n*^*^ study Involving n stntr's u^o of 
tin* liHlrnill.v fliiHnood AKIH*-i^ost('r viwv jaoyrnni to send MnadriMls of ridldron 
nwii.v from tlioir fnndlicM nnd Unvw ooimnunitios to dlstnnt <int (»f Htntt* la* 
sfllatl(»Ms, III ninay of |Ih*s<« instlttdions, rlilldr<*n won* srriousiy alnisoil. Sinter 
tlh* ridldron w«m'o rnd of its jurlsdlf*tioii. tiio Ixnno s\i\{v <)i(i not liavi* tlu' nidiity 
to luoidtnr iind NniM'rvist' its oldldrrn. 

'I*lu» Stntp is I.onislnnn. Init tlio sltunlion is rwd \ndipi<» to tlnU slalo. Tho 
( *ldlcir(Mj's Dcfonso Kami is <'nj'nMdiy i»r<p;irinj; ii ro|Hirt n\\ tin* pta<'<Mnont of 
4-liil(irfMi l>y wtOfiiro dopnrtaioids in distnnt institutions, and <nu* ])rriitninnry 
rostdts infUcntP thnt it Is n widospPiMid prMctlcp. 

i roM\ onr rxiH'rii'hrc with tho hnrni nnisiMl hy snch ]tln<'oin<Mits. wo \votild 
rp^lprcrfnMy lil^p to innlx(* tlip ffiMowiinr two snuncsi.ons for irKlslntiw nd'orin : 
1. WIhmi cldldri'M ro':'^irn r^>sid(Mit Ini itin(*(Mn(Mds oiitsiih* their 1mu)i<*s, th)\v 
shouhl l>o jdncod within roiisfinahlo priixindty to their fandllos « 'il Itome 
roninuudties. nnd 

'J. When childri'n nnpnrp rosidfutlnl jtlncoini nls. tliey slionid i»p pin<'pd 
In nn inst»tntion oniy if i\ less restrictive' seltiju' snrh mm n fost(*r hmne or 
;:roijp iKunf* is innpproprlntc' : If n foster hr>nie or ;rroup hf>nie Is Mpproprlnte 
for n child the stnfo ^should he reipdred to expend for sn«ii ii plnceineid (if 
ui'iessnry) nn ntniMnit at lenst eqnlvnlent to the er>st of instltnlionnl cure 
fnr thnt »»liild. 

With le'ipert to the l^uUsinnn exiicrience. we were pr<\sented with n sitnnti(»n 
which hniidnnls of foster chihiren had iMvn pinceil in prlvnte nnt of stnte 
insf If utions. i>riiaMrily in 'I'exMs, hy I.rndsinnn welfnre rtlfu'lnls. Pite to their 
distnnt pincenients. the children were cnin]>lelely ent off from tlieir fn?niliefl 
nnd hoMM* cj>mniiniities. AlthoMc:!i the purpose of the AKPC foster enre i»roj;rnm 
is to put children in a poslthm to re-intejrrate Itnclx into their fnnnlie«? nnd 
cf»inmunif ies (Section ^OS^fWl) of tlie Social St><-nrity Act. V2 r.S.<\ ^ 

the location r»r tl» 'se distnid i.lnceinents jimde It^ Imi>^'*^^^hlc for these 
children ever to return in tl eir fnn)ilies nnd couninudtles. A reimrf j^rej^'ired hy 
iiivest iirnlors for the state wcifare depart tnenf found thnt : 

There are tell in:: sijrris thnf thefe children in jrcnernl nre fnr from i»elnjr 
fultlllcd. The yenrnitiu' f<»r home — or ^vhntever fhoy conceive of ns their 
honie— is ever present in idl of theni. This fceJinc cnme thron:rh noljrimtUly 
n*^ r tn ll;ed to pfuee of the children. Tlieir fotie nnd wist fulness left me \^•ith 
t!'0 fcrdinir 'h:«t they nre "serving time*', away from home an«1 for reasons 
t'ley T>'^rh:ip' do not uuderstnml nf>r fnllv nccept. Sonie ncceT»t tlieir plltdd 
]>rissively. ot lers simply ran nwny. Tneldents of rnn/nvay seem especl n1 ly 
hiu'h nrnon:: he njloh-sceat u'roup. Our visit was inuloul>tO(lly very nioan- 
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iUKfu] to tli(» rhlidion witli wliom we were ablo to talk. That they may not 
iiavt* cvt»r soon us lK»f<iro i\U\ not uiatttT. Tho simple knowledire that we- 
wore froai Louisiana wan instantly hoothiup: for tliein, for we were a UiiiJ^ble 
and penrional link with lionie. They seemed to swarm arouml us (even those 
not from Louisiana) as though to consnuie us. We were someone to wiioni 
thoy could ask »inestions about home. Tliey invariably did ask about home: 
"Did we know the name of their home town? Their address? ... or even. 
Did we know the name of thm* street? IIovv lonj? would they have to 
remain here? AVould we come back to see them? Would we tell ao(iuainr-- 
auces hello?", etc. It was almost a desiK^rate plea for assurance tlmt "home'* 
still exists for them. If these children told us anything at all, it is that 
thov are not where tho.v are, away from home, hy simple preference. 

Plaintiffs Kxliibit 94, p. 2 in Gary M\ v. WWiain ^Stewart, No. 74-2412, Section 

"C" (lO.D. I>a.). 

To. ret urn the children, eitlier to tlieir families with appropriate services or to- 
appn)priate residential placements within a rea.souahle proximity to their 
families, we iuitiate<l litipathm in fe<leral ct)urt on behalf of the Lousiaua 
childn'u in Texa.s. The case is entitled Gar^ W. v. William Stewart, supra. 
Trial was hold in Mart^h 1J)70 and the evidence revealed that : 

(1) In many instances, children were placed in atrocious condition.s. The 
Court found that children were physically abused, handcuffed, l»eat.en, chained 
and tie<l up. kept in ca>;es, and overdrugged with psychotropic medication to 
control the children. See Opinion of the Court, Api)endix A (attached). 

(2) Siiu^e the institutions were out of its immediate jurisdiction, Louisiana 
had i\o real ability to and. in fact, did not monitor and supervise its out of .state- 
placements. Sec Plaintiffs* Proiwsed tendings of Fact, pp. 11-19 (attached) : 
plaintiffs' Pro-Trial Memorandum of Law. pp. 24-2S (attached) : Opinion of the- 
Court, p. 4 (attached) : Plaintiffs' P'.xhibit 134 (attached) : Report of the I/mi- 
siana Committee on Out-of-State Placements (utta(?hed). The above cited reiK>rt 
found : 

[It] is especiailly disconcerting when justificaticm for continued out-of- 
state placement rests on a paucity of reports of questionable fm|uen(?r 
tendered to the agency by the various out-of-state facilities; and when 
(jonsidering the margin of deficiency in on-site visits hy agency caseworkers 
with ciiildren who are placed out-of-state. ITie question can thus Ih» rai.^^ed 
as to whether both the agency and the out-of-state lnstituti(ms giving 
residential care to children are meeting their collective responsibilities in 
assuring that any child, placed in any out-of-state racility, for whatever 
initial valid reason, is receiving the benefit of ongoing asse.ssment of place- 
ment adequacy which will assure his residency in the setting moat suitable 
for him (whether alternate out-of-state institutional placement, return to an 
available inst^ite facility.- pla<jenrcnt in an out-of-state or in-state vocational 
s(^tting in some case, return to in-.^tate foster home care, return to parents 
or relatives in some cases, etc. ) . 



Data obtainetl from review of sample cases point out certain weaknesses 
in the area of agency contacts with out-of-state facilities onoe children are 
placed out-of-.state. Many facilities do not provide written evaluation reports*- 
to the agency on an ongoing basis concerning a child's progre.sw. Relatively 
few deal with such es.sential factors as goals for the child's future, anticipated 
length of time continued placement will he needed, or treatment plans for a 
child. This level of contact is not sufficient to maintain current and accurate- 
assessment of our children's progress. 
Id., p. 4r>. After visiting a Texas facility, a Louisiana welfare department case- 
work sni^^rvisor reiw)rted : 

Inasmuch as I have tried to convey the feeling of loneline.ss and al)an- 
donment that our children seem to experience. I suggest that we must relate- 
to these feelings. I have expressed my personal feeling long l)efore recent 
puhlicity broke out. that our agency seems tolo.se essential (»ontnct with our 
children onoe they are placed out-of-stat€\ Any such contacts as we do- 
have with them seem to be incidental, not on a purposeful and sustained 
hnsis. One operator mentione<l that some workers simply deposit the chihT 
at the front door of the facility and leave immediately without ever seeing 
the faoMity. The child is then whisked away to his room hy an employee. , , . 
Indeed, the children with whom I was acf|uaiuted had progressed, some 
perhaps enough to he considered for alternate tyi>c care. Yet, because- 



Id., p. 43 
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of lack of iuvnlvciuciit on our pnrt, somo simply linger iiiileniiitely in these 
institutions. I realize this IniDlli's (KTcllctlon on onr liurt. 
IM Kx. ;M, p. 4 (emphasis a(l<li'il). . _ ,. 

(3) Ti-MS InstUntions were paid np to $1,500 per month to en re for Ix)nis1ana 
<-hU(Irim. In contrast, testimony at trial revealed that Ix)Uisii',na foster iwrents 
were pnld a maximnin of ?^.^0 per month to care for foster chihlron, a figure 
fldnilttcdly belo\v their eosts. See I'laintiffs' Proposed Undines of Fact, pp. 
•'4-->r. (attached). A number of experts who visited the children in aexab 
lt.stlBe<l that all they really needed wns .i gootl fester home with approximate 
sen-iet-s and that this wonld cost far less than tli- amount being expended for 
thir care in a Texas institution. The .state clairacd it could not find enough foster 
homes, no small wnnder giv<-.i the limited amount it pays foster parents. It 
«eems c-lear that if the state were renuired to expend for " '"/'j'". ^"'".Lf" 
amount approaching that which it currently expends for an institution many 
of the children could be placed with families. Sec Opinion of the Court p. 18 
(attache<n. Not only would the children benefit from family placements, but 
substantial cost savings would be realized to the state and feileral governments 
m The families of Louisiana children placed In distant Texas institutions 
wero unable to maintain contact with their children. Plaintiffs' Proposefl Fintlings 
of Kaot, pp. (attached): Plaintiffs' Pre-Trial Memorandum of Lew, pp. 

I.U4 (atiiched) ; Opinion of the Court, p. 4 (attached) In such a situation a 
number of eminent child psychiatrists and psychologists te-stined. t Is v rtually 
impossible for such children ever to be reintegrated bartt into their families— a 
priman- Congressional objecUro in e-stablishlng the AFDC-foster care Progrnm. 

The Court Issued Its decision on July 2«. 1076. It ordered that all of the 
children be thoroughly evaluated, and that individual tr^tmeiit Plans be 
<level^ and Implemented for each child. It further required the state to 
permanently remove all I^oulslana children from certain of the Texas n.stltntions. 

However, despite its flndlngs as to conditions in Texas and 'lfP''^„"^Ke 
ment with the expert testimony on the need for close P"^f " 
the children's reintcgraUon (Op nlon of the Court, p. 13' (attached)), the Court 
fmmd hnrnelther ti^ Constitution nor the So<;lal Security Act in Its present 
form renuired that foster children he placed within reasonable proximity to their 
fa™lKd at 1^14. Thus to accomplish this' objective, and the '^'ifctlve of 
placing foster children in a family setting, with c"nc°mitant benefits to the child 
ftud cost savings to the state and federal governments, legislation Is reqaued 

The eglslatWe hi.story of Section 408 of the Social Security Act leaves no doubt 
that Sress Intended that states providing foster care or •""ft^tional care for 
\FDC redplents should design thei.' ontslde-tlie-home placement program in f 
manner tt^a will allow for the return of the childreii to their own homes as 
Zckly as ^)ossible. The provision allowing AFDC foster care payments was flRt 
Kluml in 1961 In the Senate Finance Committee as a temporary amendment 
to orherl^K^lal Seinirity legislation. The report of the ,^^5"""'=^ "'^^^ 
The foster care provisions in your con mittees bill have l>een designea, 
in^Tfar as IM.Xe, to safeguard the right, of "'e child and h.s parente or 
relatives. No one takes lightly the severence, even for n brief ij.rlo<l, of the 
ties between a child and parent, or somebody closely related to hhn. 

'7n ^^>^Secl^n%8 waTma^e a'^rnlaSiart of the AFDC Program and the 
Jtlonw;.s Amended to allow AFIX) recipients to be Placed in chUdK-arin^^^ 
^tltiitions as well as foster homes. P.L. 9r,-»\\ 5, 131 and 135 (1902). Prior to 
S age of Sectton 408 in permanent form, the House ^ays and Means Comiu • 
\U held e-Jtensive hearings and took note of the Rerwrt of the Ad Hoc Commit- 
^ on pS Welfare, .^ee Hearings on H.R. 10032. t^^ri'l^^ r " ifS^ -ni^ J 
Mean" House of Representatives. 87th Cong.. 2d Sess.. Vol 14., 0=>-106 (11)02) 
fllearingTThe Ad Hoc Committee's Report emphasized hat modern know - 
edLe nf human behavior has clearly demon.strated the inestimable value to chil- 
dren of Zwinrup In a family. In addition to the advantages to the child and 
to soc^tHrnl^fo costs the comnumity less when a chlUl can be raised In a family 
iiisteiirt of beioE placed elsewhere. Hearing.s, at ii). 

The Comlnitfe; was also aware of the Re,K)rt of the Advisory Council on Child 

^^•'•'^"-^Tfir ment*;.flv"^^^^^^^^ are .separated from their families 

and^ut in"'nS ons because of lack of spednlizcd guidance and conn.sel- 
ini^^nearl V Manv children in foster care could be in homes of their own 

;^th natnVni parents^or with adoptive parents if skilled social agency serv- 
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icos Iwnl iM'cMi nvailjihU' io li«»!p tlio natur;il parrnt- oil nor nssurno (ho rospon- 
sihllll.v or |)iinMilli<K"i (M- jiivc up »iis cliiitl for adoption. Laokiiijr tliis sorvico, 
rliildroM loso llwlr j)arofils ihnumli apMity uokIocI as wl^U as throujch iJan^ntal 

Ropon of tho Advisory CoiMicil on (Mul<l Wolfaro Sorvicos to clio Scorotary of 
llonltli. Kduoation. and Weiraro. pp. ^0 (Um). ^Vc lIoariuL's. inttnyd, nt 

Tlifro can ho no dispnto ns to tho import..^ co in our s<K*ioty of a cliihl's ^rnw- 
inj; up in a family sotting'. It simply nialxos no s<miso (o pay j'ln institntion in:uiy 
tln)nsands uf dollars por year to caro for a child who shotdd ho with a family, 
while offiTin^' foster parents far h'ss to caro for that sanio child. And when a 
chihl noods a more strnrtnnMl sottin^r for a shm-t-fcrm pori^id. it nnikos ccpuilly 

Httio sense to place that child far from his family so ;>s to nnike rointoKratioii 
hack into his family impossihlo. I'nrther. nnliko the di.-tnnt plncemont. when u 
child is "within reasonahio proximity to his fandly," that family as well as his 
hu-il caseworker can nn)nilor and snpervise his placemynt.^ 

Althon^'h the foster care proldem is indeed comi)lex. tho>o matters addressed 
here are partienlarly snsceptihie to legislation. Thns. I wonld enconra.i;o (lie 
Con^'ress to take the nwessary n<'tiim. 

ilr. MiLLKR. The next witne.'^'.se.s T M-ould like, to rjill a."^ a panel, since 
they are involved in one fa.';hioii or another in altornntivo pro/rrani.s, 
and tliat is : Judpfe John P. Steketee and Sister •Vfary Paul. 

Ap:ain I apolo<ri/^e for the len<rth of — I don't apologize for tlie 
lcn<ifrh of the hearinir. T think we have oidy started. T hope to see more 
of yon. Hut F am sorry yon had to wait so lon<r to testify. But one of 
the ])robhMris of a new ^feniher is simply <rettin^^ a roon/and a micro- 
phone to (h) soniethin^r of interest. So I' appiwiate your stayin<r with 
ns. 

A<ra '1, T want to tell you to ahead and proceed in the manner 
tl»at yoii see fit, and tlien we will open up for questions after you have 
completed what<?ver openin^r remarks you would like to make. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF JUDGE JOHN P. STEKETEE, KENT COUNTY 
JUVENILE COURT, JUAND RAPIDS, MICH., AND SISTER MARY 
PAUL, PROJECT DIRECTOR, SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
iTEW YORK, N.Y. 

Jud^re StkivKtki:. Sister, if yon liMve no objection, can T nuike a brief 
^'onnnent ? I promise yon it has l>een a hnmblimr cxperienee sitiinir 
here all day, Usually T am in charpfc and can direct it, and now it is 
a ]iiind)Iin<r experiennv hearin^^ a lot of statements made and wantlmr 
to talk about it and not I)eiii<i:"-{d)le to. 

1 appreeiate. your williupfuess to li.sten to us. T di<l prepare a state- 
nu'ut an<I T will not rend the tliin;:. I just want to ]ufrhli(rht, briefly the 
])oint r waslryiu^rto make. 

.Afost of the {Kjqplc that have been testifyinpf to you today have had 
a flitrerent va-ntaoc<vVj>jLiint . whether it is a social worker, whether it is 
a lawyer, mental health person, whether it is an author, wliatever. 
There are a number of per.sf)ns who are very concerned, but each liav(» 
their own vanta/re iu)int, and T .submit that the thin<,^ I am just iroin^r 
to brjeHy address will be the M'hole business of. What ean the court do? 

J Till' phrnso "mnsonnhlo proximity to his fiimlly'* ndoqiintolv rovors tho situation of n 
cluh] \yhn<o nnlduo ihvmIs rPfinlro pMri'mPiit In n spoclnllzprl fncllltv loratod far from hiv 
imtr.'' In that caso. wlion a hlj;hly snfrlaIi'.^iMl local pinremont Is whoWv uimvnllahlo. n m^'p 
msrnnt nla.Tincnt would under aM nf the drrumstances bo within reasdnablo proximity to 
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Now, agnm, I M'untod to .sdnul up nnd say: Wait a mimito, ^vhcn 
soino of tlic folks wore talking almnt it, and, yet, tliere is a <rood sliaro 
of truth ill wlint tlioy are sayijinr, tliat in tlic past, I tWu-k, tJie judiciary 
has not lived up to its responsibility. 

I have heard today a number of extreme statements and a number 
of, you know, ncf^ative ones, and I caution ns to be a little bit careful 
on our extreme slat^unentri or extreme judgments bocauho there are a 
few tinners occurring— and I point tlienx out very brieflv on my last 
page. I don't want to sound like Pollyana, but there are some Uiiu^'-s 
t uit are occurring that 1 tliiidv are of a constructive nature, aud^^I 
tJiink the judiciary, particularly in the juvonile/familv courts, are 
perhaps living up to their responsibility in some ways/ 

The things that I basically pointed out is that r.think— and you 
have Jieard tins over and over again— I am reassured because I am 
hearing it from a number of different sectors that I had kind of stereo- 
typed as not really muleretanding the problem, and I am very reas- 
sured tliat you sound lik^. yon really know what vou a-re talking about 
and are worknig at trying to find out what some of the details are of 
the situation. 

Childi'en do have the right to pennanency. We have each got a little 
different dehnition of what that is, and I have been able to observe 
over the last 10 ycais that I have been a juvenile court judge that 
many tunes they do languish, benignly so, in some kind of a foster 
caro situation. 

I have heard a lot of scare stories today about institutions, and I 
am sure uinch of tliase are justified. People have soen tlicm fimhand 
1 would like to think that at least in our area— and I have got a juris- 
diction approachuig half a million people— I have been in, most of tlio 
Jiistitntions that I use. I know personallv a mimher of the foste- par- 
ents ineet with them on a T egular basis. I would like to think that tliere 
are fewer of those examples, 

Wo send our caseworkeis out to see the people that r. e there By 
and large, niy mam concern is— and I am not minimij',' - a min- 
ute tlie institutional i)rol)lein. I think what our part.v r . foeus in 
tins children in placement i roject has been kids who are out of tiieir 
own homes. 

Xow. some are in institutions. Init a great share of t!iem are in foster 
homes, very nice places. People are doing a good jol). Tliev are really 
loving people and so forth, except that it is not their own' home It is 
not tiiat youngsters home. 

I guess the main thrust of this children in placement project has 
been to concern other courts, other judges, that this is «m important 
lliing, the right to permanency, and one way to pull it all togetiier is 
to have a regular accountability. 

Xow, who can do it? I listened to one witness testify, who said there 
are tivo pei-sons on the team, five elements to that 'team. The court 
wasu t mentioned I have heard it said that the typical court review is 
pe.rfun('t()ry. anil T guess that can, by and la,rge,bc stated. 

Ihe immt that I think I am trying to make— and 1 am beiii*'' joined 
progressively by more and more juvenile and faniilv court jiK^s who 
are coiinnitted to tins ])rospect— is that -a meaningful, aggressive, sen- 
sitive, regular review, not a ruhberstamp kind of 'thing, hut a judicial 
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ivvi«'W. i.-s riiitu'limi\s only piiUM» wIumv all of ihosc Ihiiiirs— nil of 
ihcM' pi'isoii^ who iiiv I'l'iilly in iarl inicrcsird iu yoim^rstcrs ('an I>e 
tOL^i'lluM'. Till' roiiri liol(lii,'o* pan^nts. ki<ls, aaviu-ii's. iiistitn- 
tions. iiuIiMul i1kmusi»1v(»s. tlu» coiuinimity n'spoiisihlc on a iv^-'ular basis. 

\ow. snini' rourls hi:ivi» the statutory ivvicw jjrorcys. Miclii^^an lias 
lia»l il for 10 voars. li i> in sonu» ways roul inizcd. altliou^rl^ ^vii h tliosc 
juilLTi's thai rrally an* coiu-tM iiod ahout the j)n)i)]<'in, it is not a routine. 
I liinii'. It is a ini'auin«ri'ul kunl of review. T\n\ hard fjuostions arr askecL 
The hanl, ieLrinniate (]uesiii>ns. How ion«r bj»-^ ^'lis youn^rster heen in 
foster eari'^ Is this in fael the ix'st possible ])huTnienl ? \\'hat i\iy tiie 
parents iloin^^ to reestablish a home for the hiils^ What are we (loin<r to 
as>ist. reaeliinir out lo help this whole process'^ Ami how lon;j: are avc 
•roinir t<> 1^'^ ibe l<iil drift in and out of souu' hind of plaeement? 

W'r are reali/.in^^ that many mow, yonn^rster.s than we used to think 
aie adoptaI)le. and I am talkin^r :ibout the older younpfster. I am talk- 
iiur ab<»ut t he youuirstei-s willi physieai aiul emotional handieaps. I am 
ralkin<r about tlu» mixed raee you'n^steis. They are uiloptabie. and not 
just to ]>lare them with somebody. There aiv many parent.s who aro 
ready. williiiLT. aiul able to make tliese youngsters part of their fanulv. 

I airri'e witlj - and I think most of the ju(l<res who are involved with 
n- in this ])rojert a«rree tiuit it is a eontinuinn. You know, the a<r^ri^s- 
>ive. prevention kind of thrust on<rht to he made. When you «ret to tlie 
p<iint where a youn<rster Inis to he removed — laiul T think too many are 
removed, many more than I'eallv iiave to he removed are removed-— 
then tiuM-e ouLdit to be— t !iat is kind of a last re.sort thin<r. Then. Avhile 
that younirsier is in £Xf>vtM*u mental eare. tiiere outrbt to be a real out- 
reach on behalf of ail those that .are in eiiar<re of this proeo.^s, and that 
we not let the fiiin^drift nnneees.^ari iy. 

(^ur eliildren in placement project has oidy been froine for a eonplc 
of years. l>\it it has spread across the romUry. AVe are doinjr the whole 
State of Ivliode Island, bceau.^e it is not that bi<r. ^Ve are doin<r a county 
cfiurt in Oili fornia. We are stretclu'd Xorth and South. East and West. 
We are eviui in Utah, that has probably one of the most sophisticated 
1 rackiuir systems of any State in the country. They «ret computer print- 
outs on all these kids and so forth, and Jud<rc Lni-sen in Suit Lake at 
lir.<t said : ''A\'e don't need any of tiiose situations. We hiave ^^ot all this 
me(dianism.*' Yet. wiien he reassessed it. he said: *'You know. T have 
numbers and thinp^. but it doesn't <rivc u\q much on a <inalitative 
bas's.'* :ind iie is involved with the proce.s.s. 

There are fascinat :n<r tinn«rs happenin;;. and a^rain T am .^avinirthat 
I he t hrust of t iu> courts that arc boirinnin.2: this pnuT.ss is tiiat kids have 
the riiriit to permanency. Probably the only place where this can oc- 
i ur with due ])rocess — and. as lawyers, we know thnt due process is no 
.<^>'uarantee that thinirs are <roin,ir t(^ iiappen — makin^r sure we touch the 
bn cs. .Viul. out of that, bopefidiv t iie (luestions jire <rnin;r to iret a^^ked. 
It. doesn't iruarantee it. but that is what this review pi'ocess can do and 
tiiat is wiiat it is d»)inir. 

.V lot of thiuirs ltav»> hai)j)ened. Kids have Ijeen retui'ned home that 
have l)(>en sittinir in limbo. The hard questions hnve heen a.sked of 
a^rencies and oth(»r.s. What are wi> doinjr to lielji? "Riorhts have been 
terminated wiieie a j)|:)roiu-iat(». and kids have been placed for adop- 
tif)n. Tn souu» instanc(»s. snh.stant ial use of volunteei*s in the court, with 
a j)prr)priati» confidentiality, was used. We justified to our very con- 
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f;orvati\T count v <r(,vi»niMti'nt that in fact it M'hs justiliod jHittniir an- 
otlior i)cr<()ii (111 tUv stair whose soh«. rcsi)oiisil)ilit y uiis a tost 
iitoiutor. to l)ir(l(l(><x these eases and be a liaison person with 
Uironeies. both i)iiblle and i)rlvato. in our ooniiuuiuty. At tirst, 
we \v(>iv looked on as a jud^a» doin<r social work froin the bench, aiul 
] am sui'c this has haplKMied in some of our i)rojeet courts. 'I he 
best way 1 can descrihi' it is that (he social work a«roncies, hotli public 
and i)rivate: the attornevs who are ai)()ointed to ri'preseiit these yonii<r- 
sters: and the court is kind of cstal)lishin«r a new partnei-shi]). it you 
will, each witii our resj/rclivc roles, but respcetiiin; each other s various 
responsil)ilitii'S. . 

As u UMUU^v of fact, in Rhode Ishiiul. which started oiii as some kind 
of M * 'is^Ui- I'oufrontatioiK it has turned into maybe h'ss thnii a love 
match, b'. iias turned into a real ])artnersbip where not only the couit 
involved [dds who are l)ein<r reviewed, but in a <rooil faith n:csture 
the director of Sivial Servian's said: "Look, we have oot these volun- 
tary cases ami we will throw them in the ivview system too so wi» eau 
do this toirether." 

So the jiid'Tt*-'^ Inive in thesi» ])rojeet areas l)c<rnii to live uj) to their 
resjXHisibilities. (^utainlv. they an* h:ind])icked, they are sele(;^tive 
volunteers. They have ^ot thiu^rs <roiii^i:- in their communities. Tlicy 
luive }rot cO()])eration by both ])iiblic and ])rivate sectoi-s and they are 
well re.speeteil in their communities, so you liavt* ^ot all tin* various 
t]iin«rs «roin;r. Hut I submit it is the kind of thiii^i' that can *rvo\\\ is 
Laowin«r, eaii liai>i)eii in anv coinmnnity. 

I think, by and lar«re. u'e are .si'(»inir a conimitnieiit on the jiul^rcs— 
and I am sjleakimr now on their hehalf. tlios(» that are involved, and 
a mimlH'r of others— that . if we arc <roiii^ to ^ct involved with the 
lives of families---aiid k ayln* the ieast ivstrictivi* alternative is an 
appropriate approach, but,' if we are iroin;i to iret involved, then the 
aireiicy best suited for that is the lourt. with its dui' l)rocess, and 1 
think'the judges are committed that we not substitute irovernmeiital 
ucL^lect for l>:ir(Mital or family nej.decl. 

[Prepared statonu^ut of dudire John P. Steketec l-ollows:| 

rKKCAREI) STATKMENT OK JVDdV. JOHN I'. StKKKTKK. .Tl.-VKNU.K CoCKT. 

(iHAXE) Rm'Ids, yixcn. 

(Jeiitleiiien and t*j>nimittiv iiu'inhers: Voa luive iilreaily heard urid will coiitJiiuo 
tn hear jilumt the pUKht of children in foster care and the various needs they 
havi». Mv I'ocns will he ah thosv 1 hint's Miat the Judirial hraiich of «<»vcnnnent 
can do to assist in rci-tifyini: the situation, hascd on iny i'xi>erieiire as a juvenile 
court jud^c fur some ten HO) years, and also niy exiKM-ieuci* iis Cliairuinn of the 
Children In riacomeiil iCW) I»rojiM-t spons)»red hy the Xaiioual Council of 
Juvenile ("ourt .FuilKos. 

We know that there are inaiiy eliihlreu across the cruinlry not living: ni tlieir 
own homes. Some have he»»u placeil there hy parents under the auspices of private 
or puhlic a^'cneies. hul a suhstanti;'.! jiortion ))f them have heen i>laoe<I in out-of- 
lunne living arran;:oiaents hy som(» jiulicial hody. usually a juv<MuU» or fiimily 
court. 

Kveryoue in our society has ri^dits—and ohll^ations. Children tr>o: nm* of the 
(Mueuiii^i rij:lits that is Kainiuj: nu)re reco;:nition is that chihlren have the ri«lit 
to peruiaiiency ; a family and home that is tlu»irs. 

If a family has i»rol»lems the nujst Immane. efl'er'live and (»cnnoiaical way to 
assist; is hy prott.Kftive services iuti»rveiUion. If a family is to he separated, this 
sliould 1h^ onl.^^ as an eu,u*r.i:eucy or last resort aud we ir.nst all work tojjether 
toward reunitin:r that family. If out of home phu-einent continues unduly — weelcs 
and months strotchiiiK into years— it is iaiperative that plnnidnix he made for 
permanency fr)r the chihl. 
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By passing the issue of what cliildrcn get into foster care — and it is my obsef 
vatioii Uiat too iimuy youuuKters come into foster cure initially because of the 
lack of protective and sui)iK)rtjYc services for a fandiy— it is imperative children's 
right?, to the i)ermaucncy of a family be respected. They should not bo allowed to 
languish, no matter how benignly, in a home with substitute parents without the 
Blatter of planning for them and their families having been continually addressed. 

Good foster parents are a necessity in our society. It is usually a better aitu« 
ation for the child than the home from which ho- wa.s removed. This child usuaH5 
makes the fewest "waves" and life goes on. 

However, too many times we rely on the *'.s>slt»m" to do well on behalf 
of families and children. We direct our attention elsewhere to tL'» crises and 
the emergencies. But children grow older and sometimes — too many times — lo 
adulthood never having the permanency we could havo given thorn. Even though 
a child umkes a good adjustment in a foster home this should be no automatic 
permanent substitute for his own home or an adoptive home. 

From the humane standi)oint it is imperative we continue to ask what directio]i 
the planning is taking for this youngster. From the ilnancial standpoint at the 
very least we are not go-tting the value for our collective dollars. Costs for out- 
of-home placement can be from u few dollars a day to over $100 per day in 
si)eciali7.ed placements. Many of these same youngsters are adoptable if pa- 
rental riglits can be tenninatetl. Findidg one lost child in the system and making 
appropriate planning for him can save thousands of dollars, aside from salvaging 
a child and giving him a i>ernmnent home. A court is the only agency of 
government that am do tins with adeipmte protection of rights. 

It is, thus, incuml)cnt, ujwn the courts, of our nation — the juvenile and family 
roiirts — to he the monitor, "watehdog" or advocate of these rights. Periodic, 
regidar, sensitive, demanding review of those eaaos of children in foster care is, 
i!i iny nplnion and simred by a glowing number of juvenile and family court 
judges, a necessity to respect the l)(»st interests of the child. This can be aohicv(Ki 
because of statutory review in each state or, I submit, by the inherent power 
of die individual court which ori;iiualIy took jurisdiction of tJie case. 

The judicial review can ask the hard questions that too often don't feot asked 
by anyone, no matter how well meaning. The court can and should hold parents, 
children, agencies, institutions, connnunities and, indeed, themselves acountablo 
for what is happening to the children ia foster care. That often referred to **road" 
can indeeil continue to be ptived with ali our "good intentions" unless the ques- 
tions are constantly asked by someone, e.g., how long have these children been 
out of their hom'^s, what are the parents doing to reestablish a honu? for their 
children, what are we doing to assist, and is it likely that within a reasonable 
time period this family can be reiniited? Parents have rights, certainly, hut 
children have rights too. It is only in the courts with due process, together with 
appropriate legal representation for children as well as parents, wherein a con- 
stant focus can be given those issues. We should not have a result by default. 

Courts are more and move taking the initiative and insisting on regular reviews 
»)f tlie status of youngsters, either through a statutory authorization or by in- 
herent power. Lost children are l)ei:ig found. TJie National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges Children In Placement Project has demonstrated that regardless 
of apparent variations in state laws or size of jurisdiction — rural or urban — , 
Miat the court monitoring is beneficial. Courts are asking the **tough" but Ic'ti- 
nuite questions and children are being returned to a aiow adcQuate home, are 
freed for adoption through termination proceedings, or are reinforcing u 
'•planned*' decision that, in fact, foster care is the best alternative. The decisions, 
however, are planned ones with tlie current facts being explored aiid the on-going 
evaluation being rigorously continued. 

With the courts as a catalyst we are finding that each of the child caring 
agencies are beginning to pull together and searddng out the lost children in the 
system. A coordinated effort is i)eginning in the Children In Placement Proje<;t 
areas and elsewhere. The courts are beginning to move on this philosophy of 
aggres.slve review, setting realistic ex|)ectations for everyone involved and re- 
quiring regular accountiibiiity for a child's status. Some courts are implementing 
training programs for social workers in their community to help shaqjen their 
skills and assisting in coordination of efforts between all agencies and the court. 
Tracking systems for children — with appropriate confidentiality — are beginning 
to emerge on a lociil, Stfite, and regional basis. Parents, once deemed inadequate, 
are being helped to resume responsibilities in a more appropriate manner by 
imagination and dedication of those performing innovative casework. ^\Iore 
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agencies— public and privuto— Jiro broutleulnK their horizons regarding permanent 
pUinniug for children and who are utloptable. We arc all discovering that most 
children — Including t)lder, haiulicupi)ed aiul niixeil race— are indeed adoptable 
and many fine families are eagerly awaiting to receive them in a permanent home. 
Foster parents and former adoptive parents are being given the credibility they 
80 richly deserve to help in the planning. Some state legislatures arc assuming 
resiwnsibllity for e.stobli.shing rvaiistic criteria for originiil jurisdiction (for in- 
.stance cniotiunal ne^■'^H•t), incentives Tor reuniting families through more realistic- 
funding procedures and ninndntory court review re(iuirement.s, broadiT and 
specific realistic criteria regarding termination of parental rights, ujid for 
planning tlirough the vehicle of subsidized adoption and otiicr means. Tlie 
Federal Government ran be tif great as.sistance by encouraging this process 
througli fan ding incentives and const niotivt? gnideUiies. But more collectively 
needs to be done. 

There is much, much more to do, certaiidy. The judicial branches of the various 
governments are showing a growing willingness to UnuI. More and mcne juvenile 
ami fauiily court judges an? assuming Ibis activist r<ile to the end that: we not 
.substitute governmental n(»ghM-t for parental or family negU»ct. 

Ari%iraLi:n. Sister? 

STATEMENT OF SISTER MARY PAUL 

Sister Mauv Pauu I am yoiny to take serionyly your request that, 
i not read niy original SLatcinout. I think at this point too we are prac- 
tically talking to ourselves, so that it is doubly unnecessary. 

I am refi-cshed by hearin*^ what Judge Stelcetee has just mentioned 
l)ecaii.se I do feel that some ol^ the material this morning, while jire.sent- 
iri; very shai'ply some ci-itical and vexifig and awfully distnrbi.o<v fac- 
tors regai'ding the aire of childn»n in our country. T think vvo rtvx- tc>o 
global, and I regret that the re M-a.sn't a chance to veluit sonic of the 
oiatenients or at letist to olfci* some counterpoint to then:. 

One I would i-eally like to place on record right now, statement 
that wiis made this moniing to ihe etlcct that in Xev; York State 
licensing is not a rcquiremcjit. It :s a requirement. It is u requirement 
that indi\-idual fostei* liomes he licensed. It is a requirement that any 
Mgeucy ivceiving public Funds must \n\ lire used. So I think T would 
1 ike to [)lace that on record. 

In justice to tlui work ul' the snb' ommittce, wliich I commend very, 
very strongly, L think some ol: the statements might be perhaps more 
carefully examined. I think that some of the empliases that I wanted 
(o make have already been made. 

One that I think needs to be rdiniid a gi'cat deal is tUe idea of the 
least i-estrictivc nlternative and 'he idea of sup])ort services to families. 
Foster care, in my opinion, should not be so strictly juxtaposed to sup- 
port services to families that it is eitiicr one or the other. Foster care 
can be in the life of certain children and families a kind of support 
brought to bear foi* thcii* own survival, and indeed social work pi-actice 
can ho shaped so that it really develops just that way, that the foster 
parents who tnke the child into their hojue do not consider themselves 
as re-:Mung the child from bad parents or inadequate parents, but are 
there t<> really offer what the parents need for n particular period. T 
think that ^omc of that is occurring. 

With regard (o sn])port sei-viccs. the statement by AFr. Berzon was. 
I think, very important. A lot of reform in child welfare, it seems to 
me, can take ])lacc by the visibility that is given when a child is taken 
care of in his own connn unity. 
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You IcHow, nitluM than slioi) nnmnd for u million ivgiihitiouri und 
cuntrols and sanctions, wIilmi support are providinl witliin tiie sanie 
Hfi^rhiKn-hood ov foi.niiunitv, iUv visibility that you wvd iov account- 
abitit y is more likely lo takV i^lacc, and I would recoinnicud that very 

sfront^lv. , , , ., , 

Kilst^)f alL I rcallv tWl vcrv strongly that many children now m 
phuvnicni should nc)t*bc there and need not be there, except that tlu* 
restmrc.'S that Ms. .Stubbee mentioned aic not within their reach. 1 
think t :iat is soniel hing t hat has to be reiiu'died iunnediately. 

I tlTuk that I'ight now the a[)pr()[)i'iateuess of care lor children is 
sometimes justilied uiuler the I'act that a child had to jro into iosler 
rare because there weien't the sui)p()rl services availubl". 1 hat kinU 
(.{• jiiMiii^'arion sliould stop. It is never just and it is intensely uniust 
tiiai. if a family needs support, tiiat a child should have to be removed 
and osrrai'ix.ed and segregated -md banished. 

I think t»)c that it is not enou-ii tosav that we shonhl pay b r liome- 
niaker service or this or that. ()iu\ 1 think the challenge lo ui. now, .1 
we are iroing ti> reallv lio beyond ideology and really make it ix)ssible 
lor rhildrcn lo have what tliey need to be lieaUliy, their owii rainilics. 
i:; attention to a kiiul of programmatic way (d' addressing tins issue. It 
i> not enoiiirh to have lannemaker or this or that in tiny liljle adiuims- 
tritivelv a'nd progranimaticalU' unrelated pieces. The Fedei-al (tov- 
ei-nueiit until vcrv receutlv. and I think even iu)w. tends to sni)port 
(leiiion^tralion jjcojects of 'very short duration. Still, even with title 
XX. there is an enormous ani<>imr of categcu-ii-al funding, sometiiues 
b; mhI on fadsof li.- moment, child al)use funding, <)'irereut than innd- 
iitir in aleolud. dilleivnt t ban funding in juvenile delinquency, as if you 
VM^i-en"t tindiuiv uianv pressures ami many »1 illieult ies in t ae .<ame iam- 
i v. And thr.t'is de.-t met 1 ve. It is destrn.'iive mostly of the kind of 
I 'roizrandn-" oi\e has to do ii ^'on are going to really come to the aid of 
''•Ul^ilie^. and thai i- it is nol'enoiiij:!i to be out in the i'omiuumty. It is 
ai)<ob)i' iv essential that vou oil'er a range of service, a sc(>i)e of scrvic<» 

n, .ibilitv and availability, and by that 1 uiean beyond ^) to And- 
that ti'iere be an inte.'^n'at ion of services within the eominunity, 

irVweresettiuL^ii"ui<le'li]U'sand I foumi t I-c mosl p!-eriou:s ^ ogram. 

unless it were >-elated to other s-rvlee ■ !'> M .emniuily, it wunUl liav(» 

very little valm^ No one agency can rc:illy ro';u- tf» t)u' aid ol iaiuilies 

alone. . - • i i -n i 

I nieiiiioned in up (-porL von hio^v. ba-.- principle-.. 1 wil re;u 
th.xe because those are verv. vei'v short. Kir-^l of :dh I thmk weshouh 
-trim-'de vei'V hard for a neigliborhocl ba: r. not ,}-sl the princii)le o 
proxdmity m*)wJuit a neighborhood b:ise for a hobslh-. laiudy-ceutered 
s\*stem of servii'cs. , 
■ Second, accountnbilitv of the sjjons-r nr a g-'onp ol >p(.i:sni-s ol sucli 
a system fo!' sustaiuimr'f he children an-l biiiiibes witbm Us territorial 
area of resi)onsibi lity. so that the neigidini-hoo(i fikes tiill responsi- 
i.llit V lor ilsown peo|)le. , 

KarbKU' vou asked— or I think it was CoM-ressiiKin l>i:iggi u ho 
•i^ked— what von do aiiout the excdusiouary .U^^iivs of cer'Miu couinni- 
nities to kee|*) ueiirhborhood services out. Aciniillv. if a (•(aniuunity 
\-..(.wsthat the ser'viees are for its own chihbei: end lamibes. th.ey are 
\nnr\\ less apt to resist it. When vou. in the name of comnninity servnT, 
ini]'ort something, deinst itutiomdiAe a pro-ram and bring it into a 
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pai tii-uhir iiri^-lilH»! !.u«Kl. is w Ih-ii \ <ui di'(:.':Miy. i f you lK\i:'iii with 
tl'O siippoit sci-vicrs u Iii;i i\ 1 1 1 .ni-liu. i . tii >Mr- r\pi'ri''!n-i'. thrn* is 
\ ci-y liri l(M•(^-i^^^;^u^' U) t his :i It)i hi" v. clr* =1.1". 

rtliiiik thai- tlw that f!)^' >im»ii -oi-l;.. ;;^.v.i.'y c:f :.-ny p;uiirn!ar 
srrvifo- lhat it In* i i-hUiMl- t 'i\ki\< :p wiioK* i.J'.'a oT St;)<(' ;mi(1 
Incn! planning, h'luuliiv' >l»<)ul(l not h;- -iv . ji r.\'\('\\ ;w it i-; \\o\v js'w v'.u 
I tliink. vo!; know, on (lir lia-;is of (;nf*s Mcli'-ai rui'.iicrt ions f'/aiikly. 
It shouhl !m' uithin a tnial plan rortlic iiiliabi- s ol' a part i( uhir (-oiu- 
niiinity lliat the i A\r'j:y ol' sivvicc is srl-Th-d t li o t Ih' sponsors of 
M'r\*"'<-t' art' a 'soscU^rl cd. 

The j)riiu'iph' ol' lea.-; r»'-iritiiM' a !nv ; .• i i \ .» is inipnilaiil only 
I'cranstM)!' ! he j)rottM-I ion of laj^'lil 1)-.': 1 l!iij)k'':a( is of rnr- in 
pn^IiM-i in^i" phuis of jx'n.iani-nci*. \'ou > ni-'y '"^inMl lia". Mial . ('iii o you 
>tai1 scmlinir cliildrcn o\im- loni^- <i!star.i'/s. a.^ i::;s already l)o:^Ji 
UMUUion^Ml. 

I tliink luifily tliai is a siunniaiy ol" ni^■ rnij)li:i.M'.', with re^^ai'd to a 
(IcrnonsI I'at ion of l\ow lliis is woridni:' i:; a pa i': 1;; r :\\v:\ of a lar;L^o 
rity. 

i have alrcadv sulnuitttMl in fiiru!;:: i^^-.j !o 'ri-ac is one other 

poin! that I h)i-'nt . and that isllie is-;;c of -^la.ii'dnrds. Wh]} all tlaMU'p- 
;l\es tlia! were suhniitled today. I reidly do liave t<' eali to aKentlou 
that ill New York Mate al h^ist efl'orts st rtMUKMisly ])eMi;i: inrule 
!:n\a?-d >tani!ar(l:-. It is ! rue that li;ay .w- r-'t legally enfoveef] nt rliis 
])oiut . hnt at lerr-t I lie >taJahar(N aiv Immuit pr.ijcfti'd and tested. 

.\ larL^e stndv was made hy the New Vurk SlaN' I'.oard of ScMual 
AVoi'kers. T ni'. s'M" did a nionovrraph on Crii*-)-!-) lovChiM Plaeenuuit. 
in whieii i ti-ic*! Im .-et out the ;; :id-' rds for pir.ein::' eldldrm in one or 
liuorhei- ty]>e of rar-. and that foru'ed iiie i asi- of a -arii-e ivs<'arch in 
u hieh tlKM-e \v:ts ;in iulensi\(» ann'iint of i :-.-e re:M:ii'.u' a!id eManiina,! ion. 

'IluM-e is a paitl.adar r-sear'-ii -i:dy. Chi! i ''^'tdf-re I^eairiie of 
Anr.'rica. wlddi I ]ia\ left with yoi\ u it h wy-wA ^o on-' ow n p^'?\u-rain 
and its onh'ojin'.-i. 

There isjdso in Ne*v Yovk S^at;^:. ■. -re si "iH"- ■ *h:Id AVelfare [nfo]-- 
ination Serviee which is ( ryinir 'o develop rvi ivt.v.'MMM]; infoi-Mation 
-ei'viee foi' riiiiil n."w nio.^ll v servin.i: t hr New York City children, 
InU il is heinii- rapidly extendiMl 1 lirouirliont tlie State, and at the 
moment I have just l)een in t'orresnondcuee alxml applyin;r some of 
I he eriter'ia a r.d st a p da. I'ds t o eun rl - relai t-d .'In h h'-'fi. 

I ihiidc it is time ..nt to ins( !dt o\i'r ;he hM;id. yt-u ::n'!\v. in a /doind 
fashion the n^i^al ives. I didn'! -'pi-nd enMU-h -ime n:i lliis. I a'u uot 
iiriioi'ant of this. I am pained I'v them v-'W. v^^vv ^'on-ideraMy. hvi T 
< hi?dr w(* shotih I re(iin' -on>(' of t h(» in fo!':,i:i 1 in \ tot hiy. 

^^?^ Mii.ri:!:. ThaDk yon. 

I The prepareil - laienn'Ml (d* Sisle;- M.i ry Paiil follows : | 

riiRrAKKa SrATKNOvN t- OF Sisi'ttK Mary TAi r. rrjtuKt T DnircToi: rou Ststfrs of trf: 
i]iu)\y Sm:i'in:iii». \k\v Yoinc Citv 

1 :nn Sisn»r Mnry I'an!. rmjj'd r>ii'e{-t(>r fnr SisU'i-s of tlie (IikkI Siieplienl fa 
New York rity. mm or;:;nii/.;il inn wbicli lias fm- inwuy years rehUod \n tlie nciMls 
of IronMi'tl cliiiru'eii nM<l faniilif^ (*inM(Mnly oar pruurniiis spnii n crisis-iritcr- 
vcnrioii niul jis."<('ssin('ut pm-nnn for adolesccrUs, two urban rcsidciiecs for teenn^'o 
^rirls, anil a tl.-iy tn'ainu'nt ci'iitcr for :i<lol('s<*cnt boys timl ^\v\n in Maiiliattan. As 
Well. \\v coiuluct f(nu- iMU'rna.aij.a proirraJiis in <iiie iieictlibiM-bodd of Mr()oK-lyii 
( Pjirk S:'»p»') jiMfl il is lliis spei-tiinu of pr<»\*entive services tin* exjxTieiK'e tb(*y 
h:\vv yiclib'il— tbat will nailcrlir sumo of my (esti^ndny to<lny. My oxpericacc 
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iiu-ludo. inaiiy v.ars of umk In rhild wolfaiv and service on numerous pub He. 
n f ritl/.Hi insl^ «^-'>'H>.s as well us !Mmrd -.omberships Inelud np 

C^^^^^^^ l-r CUmv^^n of N.'W York, la doctoral studies completed 

Culuuillla Unls.rsiry. I Iiavenl.o been prlvile^-od to engage in studies of social 
nolicvinidiMv^-raiinnaticUiterventifms in tlioliunian services, „ ^..^ 

w uUI liUe to express thanks to this Siil)COininittee for conducting these 
UeariuKs on foster rare and your iiHerost in children who can rarely assort their 
V is and wh(»s.' ^'hest interests'* an^so orten c0.s(MU-ed. a r;;ned disputed, ignored, 
^ n fu^^^^^^^ in a wei, of claims and roniiterehiinis I,y parents foster parents, 
Chi d care a^oncies, iawyers and social wca-kers. It is iiiy Iioi.e that yoiir hearings 
will s^^^^^^^^^^ uav.s o taking tlie -fester cure'^ task into new practice forms 
'Hiore is a n..d. I believe, to see the foster Home as one kind of suppor 

I,nnight to bear for the natural parents and family, so tliat foster parents arc* 
not sinipiv oriented to ivsming a ohild from a tronhlwl family but serve con- 
scloiislv in a serviiM' phia in which they are a resource to the natural family. 
urgentiy need to train child c ire agency iH.rsi)nneI at i-vcry level, as well as lostei 
panMiis. li.r moiv ::nli:.eatio i)raetice witirli will lessen the heartnche of tvUi^'Al^..^ 
and coaJIicts of lovaltv, tlic IninhMis of ;;uilt. wliich are iiaw tlie price of foster 
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With the limitatioas oa your time today, I cannot review even tlie most 
<ignilicaiU dimensions i.f prol)Ienis hi tlie foster earo system, \vlucli after all. imist 
take up sensitive and heavy res])oasihiIities in some grave situations, liie tasix 
Is not a slniide om*. . . , , * «? . 

In this I^rief si^ace of timo I woald like to cito several principles and to offei 
a fi'W recf maiendatiniis : 

Kir.st, it is impurtaut to direct our child wi'lfuro services so that monetar> 
einisiderations are not the first criterion for service. Some children do need foster 
rare, some need expensive f«/rms '>f re.-^ideutial treatment. Not every cliild can be 
^n-ved in his own Iioau\ aad s(,iue aeedy and troubled youngstcr.s need considerable 
and skilled nrofi'ssioaal liclp. If we do not provide that when it is needed, society 
It^tdf will be entlangeivd aad we will fall tlie geaeratlons of childrea to coine. 

.\i*vert!u'Ie<'< it ui-goat to reco-aize that for alnio.st every child natural 
parents an- alwavs the "psyclujiogical" parent.s, and that it Is foolhardy to make 
a distinction between natural i-areats aad psychological parents. Kveii far iuto 
adnlthood and middle age. r»ui''s parents become, for better or not so fine, a strong 
reference for om^'s identity. The best lielp we can give any child is to strcngtho»: 
Ids parents and family, wheaever that is po.ssibIe. 

The history of del>ates ubinit fibster cnve in its various forms is, uiitortuuateJy. 
colra-ed by laek of standards and sufficient profossioaal ctmtrols to avoid arbitrary 
and 'Perhaps I'Ven 'nappropriate decisions in planning for children and families. 
I beUovo that proiessional standards are nio.'^t critical ; standards and criteria 
for clK^osiag one plan of .service v.'^. another .^IionUl be carefully defined, and they 
should alwavs lie resptHftfnl of fiie rigiits and choices of ]»a rents and of children 
old enmigh to make cinaces. I will leave the snt)Connaittee a copy of an attempt 
which T li.ive made toward such criteria in connection with aa oxtensive study 
made bv the New York State Board f»f S«Kaal Welfare, and I will also leave a copy 
of tho study itsulf. I believo tliat there aro maay Implications ia the "Criteria" 
paper as well as the research on fostor eare nei'ds which have nationwide 
relevance. 

1 will not here repeat the critoria for placement hi any kii- . of foster care 
but I would like to assert tluit foster care placement .should not occur as a 
result of default in primary aceess and snjjport services needed hy the family. Wo 
eannot he coiai)lacent in acceiiting that with no adequate eominunlty or neigh- 
borhood-based service tf> a family, we agree {n place a child. That Is an injustice 
which will scar both child aad family, and we slutuld remedy such defaults 
vigoro\. >\y, 

lu fact, my aii)st argent recommeatlation io this Siibcomnnltee is tor the 
imuiethate streiigtiieaiag of faaiily-eentered services in a holistic design for which 
I'itlier a .'Specific agency or group of agencies in a community take re.'^pousibility. 

There is a strong need to !)iiild the capability for .»<ervices to families to be 
mounted In their own c(»mniunitles. Funding patterns must beeonie more siij)- 
])ortive of this, aad we must se(j a shift of policy in which pittances are set aside 
for the most fuiidaiuealal supports to children in their own lumies, while we 
fund e.Korl)itantIy fi)r residual and institutional services as if these had first 
claim. 
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Our own osperimrnt in Park Slope, he^jim in October 1972, hius iiicliided work 
with more tbuu 8^0 fiimlUos. The wtnaegy ol* the jiru^jrum involves the constitu- 
tion of a one-stop neigUborhoud resource, uvuIlaMi- seven duy. uiid Seven evenings 
a week and on culi ou belinll' of e]iildren-at-ri>.k liy tlie Fniiiily Court, the police, 
schools, hospitals, community groups or walk-iii youth and parents. Tlu; ]''ainil>' 
Reception Center by its own eouiprehensivc rant;e oC ser\ ices, and \vith auy addi- 
tional linkages required, co«»rdin;ites u total service plan accord in;,' to the needs 
of both parents and children. Anions the direct .services provided at tlio Center 
are individual and family counselinir, therai)y I'or paient ;;roups, group therapy 
for latency and adolescent i»ecr i;roni>s, psycholoj;ical and psychiatric evaluation, 
parent life edacntion pro^jranis, educational a<lvo<-aey and school j)lacenient help, 
iuformal and formal activity groups r<u- youth and paier and trips iind onting.s. 
Linkages are made for legal, medical, honsin;;, educational and linancial assist- 
ance resources any family needs. The proi;rani iilso inclinh«s a short-term residen- 
tial oonipoaent known iis a •'rni.-li i):'d" for l>ack-ni> in ciaer^'cucy .s'i( nations where 
a child or group of sibling's re<iiiire teniiM*r:iry removal <lurin;4 ;i family crisis. The 
••crash pad" has also hetu at ^'a* service <»f runaways for brief periods until 
family eqnilibriinn can he restr-rcd. Oar .«?erviees embrace interventions in any 
social system (family, school, h.'miu, peer ^:r<Mip, welfare, housing, etc.) which 
impinges on the personal life and behavior of a child or parent. 

At any given time more thaii 3U) families — Jiuiuy of them with aiultlple chil- 
dren — are in active service at the Center. 

I will leave with the Subrouiniitte • u research eva hint ion I'V the Child AVelfare 
I.oiiguc of Anu'rica f'T the lir>r two ycJirs »>l this pro;: ram. It has continued to 
grow and develop greatly in tlic intcvini. generatini: three adtlitional support pro- 
grams for the neighborhood : tlto Park Slope Mini i^chool (clusters of classes for 
very troubled children, stalled by the IJoard of Kdiu'ation) under our sp(m.sorship 
and with services by our child care .*<peeiii lists and s()cial work staff, totally 84 
children who might otherwise l)o prime eiindi(hites for x>lacenient ; the Barl)ara 
B. Blum Group Home whieli sustains in the neighborhood familiar and snpi)ortive 
to them, eight children whose personal niul family problems rcqnire more profes- 
sional help; and llnally, Children «S: Voi.ii. J>eveloj)Uient Services, a strategy in- 
volving the creation of a ncigIdM)rhoo<l-\vide youtli .services system addressing the 
family, educational, rccrontion an<l employ nu-nt needs of youth. Together, these 
four programs we spou.sor provide a prcsenct*. resources and opi)ortunities for 
at lenst 2,0(X) children and youth. 

The details of this experience and outcomes of it iire described in a recent 
progress report wliirli we will lerive Willi yn\i. You will notice that we are 
currently moving townrd another form of outreach — not storefronts which tend 
to provide a second tra(?k of .'service for i>oople already econoniieally and socially 
marginalized — but the mounting of the "oommnnity school" model which I 
coniniend to your Subcommittee for particular attention. There is already sonic 
federal legislation in support oi' this model but tlicro are woefully small appro- 
priations. Perhaps in the eom])e[;tiou. urban arejis have been cspceially short- 
changed. Not one award has goru* to New Vork City for the implementation of 
this model! Yet this dty contributes so very henvily to the costs of fo.^tcr care 
for the city, state : 1 tlic federal government: In tlie coming weeks we will be 
mounting, even with the most meagre linnncial provision f»f our own, a oomnnmity 
school program in a second Park Slope school, thus rcnching children and i>a rents 
in a threefold design of (a) family life cflucatiMU and child-rearing programs; 
(b) after-school enriched piny luul recreation with the iitilizntion of the excel- 
lent school facilities: and {<-) cultural ;iud learning enrichments for both chil- 
dren and parents*. 

Briefly, the principles involved in nur own npproach are principles worthy of 
support to correct that large level of default which propels very many children, 
unnecessarily, into the foster care system : 

1. A neighborhood base for a hnlistlc. family-centered system of services. 

2. xVccountabllity of the spon.^or(s) of such a .system for sustuining the chil- 
dren and families within its ti»rritorial areji of responsibility, so that the neigh- 
borhood takes fall responsibility for its own pcoi)lc. This mnxiniiy.cs involvement 
and self-help, and a community so determined will he a safe arnl healthy com- 
munity. 

3. Validation of the servic<' design by iissn ranee H at the sno]iso»*(s) are not nii 
island unto themselves hut pri»^rammatically and .Mibstantlvely relate/! to those 
other human services and systems to in^un* an i'it<'gnitcd method o." wjrking 
to meet, at any time of day or week. (lu» needs of fa.aily and j-hlldren. 




^^^il rcso;aros a<'iM. t of n sp.rilH- plat, fnr p.rn.an.iwy in thv arnni.'i.nfnt^ 

r in. aiul social MTvi.v a^vncu-s aiul ntluM- rnaniMtii.ty i^voMV^ togothrr. llii' c m 

ti.ui: lol-vli.rliihl VII l.y lu-lpinuM linr. wut.m W'^v ;:iuu1m-. 

Ml- .MiMi r i v.aiit luii.aiik \mu mjt voim- ^•:i^tr!lH r.ts. It is tlu' i)iir- 
po'v of l.ranni: atui iliM l.:Mr. lu i rlinc t Iir in tnnii:i- 

linn V.>:i IH-i.-t Ih:: -Ml. 'I'iic roiM.MM tliaJ I aiul ot hrrs luivo 

r.^l\);v^' Wlicii v.Mi :ia\r >ii Uimoisur Louisiana 

..•i^.- aiMi liavr w>.^' aiM'«'=n . H:- ! ai)i)ruvnl of tlio ImiuI- 

in- a^ri-nrv. in tiii^ r:v:r I'l-o-Tal ( i: A-..| iinH-ni . yoii Iiavr -fot to 

cntlri'llUMl. , , ... -ii 1 ^ 

I 'iir. not <n,iii<r to !)<• so iiUmIi-I ir a.^ i o >a;. llia! :i» ruiUh-ii will l>c 
^.il)i*(vr<Ml lo tU ^^r h:r/.\vi\-. I>!i:. H.rv niii Wro III'' liniHinvIs ;uul 

J,, iLin ilir ilin:i-aiul.-. V.\> An t'ho-r siirvoys i:. Alanicda 
(\,un;\ ;:: ' liinl 0,11 1 l:ar i ii" a vcpa-t' is :M o : o ! n miros 111 I'ovlow 
^ .iiliont rnnsiillation. Tlii^ is witlioiit wl-y ' wmild (-)i MdiT duo i)ro('- 
rss. lli(»uir!i otIuTs wouM vary will- ll:a\ !i:i' i'*o um' tins as :i start- 
iii.rpoinl la'causo it isllu' worst fast-..T'!:"':». lo.-.jM'-k. 

\V(> I>a.l a ruiMi i; >i<Mi- T ill rliai-v of (he p;o-nini conu' to ns \) 
n,Min!>- ;:"'o -11. 1 ru^rv inio t!u' ivrf rd tl.r i:iii<l of tt«stiMiouy that would 
I,.-! ! ij. lu'lirvo till' Cjiild.vi;''^ limvaii lias ;»:•<)!, Icms wvll lu luind. 
Nn»v liii I o'lt ri-j.i:i -i: ' ^;.\( > :l':it ih' i '.^ is 110 >tall" at nil. tluu tluu'o 
is nol.'Mlv .V'ldiii'^ \vi!li :\\\< iMMl-.lmi D nu :itlis lahu-. To (luarrol m 
tli-u rnini.iiwrr oviT v.h-'iiirr Ms prn-rai,: is a >•;<)() million pro^J:nnu or 
:i $100 milliuu ]M'oiriaM or jK-rliao-: a s>00 rMillKMi |)ro;,n-aiu, causes 
S()un' (•()iii'c: h. and ouf^ht to. ^ 

Vou wriT a>ki'd tolify : iu.^v allrrnanvos to this i>r()- 

''•I'am 1 1' at ai>ii('a i'.- to ! '.M;!ii of '-Miir rol. 

I woid-l >trnii-'lv t'!id::i>v I I'.M) I lu' roiirts Ik- !i^od as llic uuMluitor. 
\WA \ hrv also h;\\ i' .vot !'■ :i'ii:iraii!'';' me t !iar llu'y ari' prepared to tidce 
ti'e' t'iVilVTr tliis U'.wld V.r.-aii vli:;t wlien we (jiiil Ijiiyin^i: two-way 
radios and iii'dit-t "rlcs and sllot/''nn.■^ i*nr s!il)'i:-l>an i)olire, maybe we 
(MM n>e I.KA.V fniv.l:. i'os.-d'ly tld^- would *,:ve the rourts a shot nt 
dcaliiui- with tlu'si' pr,)l'!e:ns and iivltiMT il-.c iMonitoi-s that are neees- 
s;' r\" to 1 >i: ddoL'' t hex' rast'S. 

I' look at mv own .-on-'n-r.iona 1 olli.v. I i^'el a niontldv report on 
ev('rv rarr ihni' i> ojK'i* in i:tv ofli whriher it roiic.M'us social security 
cr s()iii;Mliini:- » ^^i^x*. V'-'-i'- ' ^''MI'*-' of mii.ic c!i;iiii:-c> t hey have ninde, 
I will i:ci a wcekl\" .•niiipntcr i»rii)toii! n!*iv\:!rr!y u ! ere niy coustituents 
:nv in^ihcii' lii:iit"wiih thr !»nVcaiicracy an-l whio iiie i)eople I euii)loy 
•) .•dn':i^r{d)<>ut lliat.so wedou't hi-c t li-. ! 1. 

1 thiol- some of the in rormal inn in the [jHiisiio-a rase has |)ointed 
(,in that wc reallv dou'l know \-.licrc loo.OOO chihlreii are. AVe had 
files, we hail i'a>cs. wc Inul numi^crs. v.' had all nf thai. Somehow 
check's arc heijiir wi'iricn at die l-'f'deral levid to sn|)|)oi't tlie system 
t li:>t w'v doiTt know aiiythin^^ a^'onl . 

Xov. tlH"i ai'c sfM:;i' hri^^'iil -po.s. and lliat is why my stall' went 
to Ixciio to mcci with vonr pcoj)lc ai)oiit this wl;r!i we heard ahout it". 
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We nro trying to to Tciwiossoo wIum-o. tli(M'e luive boon some of tlic 
iiei<j:lil>oi-lio()(l pro^rnuris. 

For God's siike, lot us just stop (loiii<r l)usiiioss as usual. There has 
{j;ot to be another way because this one is so incre<libly unsueeessful 
in tomis of tho total picture. 

Sixtv ix^rcent are Caucasian and 40 percent aro not. But minorities 
are only 15 ])ercent of tho popidation, .so they appear here in a dis- 
proi)ortionate niunber» 

The childi-en out of rchool stuuv indicates that, if you arc minority, 
your chances of Imns labeled iis educationally handicapped are incred- 
ibly hi^rh. Look at the New Mexico case where 40 percent of the chil- 
dren in the school district who were Mexican-American wore educa- 
tionally handicapped. I don't believe it. Somebody is going to have 
to prove ii to me. 

I realize the statements made earlier this morning are tough on(S 
and they nuiy not be true in all cases, but the Congivss at its best is 
like the'nnile that you have to hit with a 2-l)y-4 to get its attention. 
So I think there is some purpose .served in that. Unfortunately, in 
some of those instances, those statements have not been contradicted 
by what I would consider reputable sources. 
' So this is not the end hearing; this is, liopefnlly, the bcginnin^r of 
a lot of refining that lias to go on. I am not i*e^idy to rush into legisla- 
tion next week to be the fii-st one to drop in a foster care bill or an 
amendment to the Social Security Act. We do that all too often. That 
is the problem. AVith the kind of testimony we liave had this morning, 
that the reaction is that T will write a bill. Thc hell with writing a bill. 
Let us just wait a minute. If the children liave been there 9 years, an- 
other r» months, I suggest, is not going to l>e that detrimental. 

I would like to po.se a question, btn-ause, judge, you give us tlie other 
side of (ho coin in how you ix^view cn.ses. You ai^- in Alameda County 
and in Santa Clai'a County in tlie State I repix^sent. 

Judge Stkivf/hx. But m Santa Barbara County, they do it dif- 
ferently. 

Mr. AfiLLKn. I was wondering what county it was. It was pointed oui 
that it was Santa Barbara, so we have to go there too. The review 
doesn't take place. It is not to say you can't make an informed judg- 
ment in minutes. You can, damn it. You know you can look nt .some 
facts and you can see on a child* face that that kid is staying away 
from his family. But you can't make many Infomexl decisions in 
2 minutes. 

Judge Stkkktkk. Mayl>e I can respond in this wtiy to clarif}\ It may 
sound as if I am ofi'ering all kinds of panaceas and, boy, if we only liad 
judicial ivview, tliese judges are all super human |>eoplc and they can 
make all tlie.se gi-eat decisions. That is not it at all. It is a forum. It is 
a vehicle. If you do it on a regular basis, that is the only place that I 
know of wliei*e. you bring all the safeguards with i,. Due process, the 
representation, ot cetera. Tliei-e is nothing magic to what tlic judge 
does. If the judgo is sensitive and reasonably intellectually curious, 
he is going to ask the questions. But it brings the i^ople together and 
it is an attitude that is presented, and these people know. It has taken 
several yeai-s, but in my coui*t they know I am serious al)Out this. I am 
not going to railroad sonuOxxly. I am not going to scapegoat them, 
but I am going to ask questions! Why or why not? Or how comqi^ And 
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1 iNimllviXft nil i.ttonu'V t...l(.lliiit for inc. ivpnv^oiit iiif: tl.o v(>iin-:st(-r. 

iiotlui..' UK.-ic tlmt. (xrurs, IniMlu-.v know l kU nvx\ inoi.th lu-y Iwi u> 
-rot t hut lu-i.rin- It is MiuM/.ii.fr tlu- i.l.u.s tl.Mt ^vi n.ii.lc a lew wooUs 
r.,>f(>.v n lu'iu-intr. Now. 1 mih n..( sayin^r that is llu- only ivason tlu-y <ict 
iiiadc. I am jii.-l saviiifrtliMl it isa catalyst. i r.w.^n 

.Mr Mil Li'ii, llopoi'ullv. thai is what we aro workiii-: lowanl. In (on- 
iuuction with that w.- liolu- to ,n'.,vi.l(; y(.ii with s(.nu- altornat ivos^ 
ir v..r, .Ictci-Miiiic that $.-.<iO in the iainily will iii.ikc the .liiloiTiu(v o 
uit chihl. von ..iiirhl to hav.' that a.s an altornat i vc. \ <m oii^rhM.ot to 
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hHx.iin.ll.x' a sctoru'iihlclinc.sthat.h-niiiiul that yon ^m, „ ni.stitnt on 
ali/ation l.'ocansc that is the only way the kul i.s ^n,,,!- to -ct clotlios. 

,Iu.hn- .'^Ti-KKTi-i:. 1 swoio \ wonl.ln't fict into iTroinnuMnlatioiisiis o 
what the l-V.l.M-al ( iovcniinciit could do. luraiisc I tlunk this is ii ^^lato 
sitnatioii.ct cetera. On the <.tlier hand. 1 see it evoryda v when yon are 
ti-vin.Moreniiilethi.s faiiiilv. and it makes some sense. AV' are, tryine; lo 
.r,;, i, woman a In.iise or whatever, and yon have ^mi siicli a hard-nosod 
hick o( llcxihilit V on .\KnC heiielits. thing's like that, t i.s a ( atch-v_ 
situation. Yon can-t -el the house nntil yon jret the kids hack, l.ut yon 
i'MU-t. "et the kidsha(-k until von ^n-l the himscand it is just ridicnhms 
r dou'l know the answer. Tliere on-ht to he eiu.ufrh inianmat ion ami 
iu.'eiinitv on vonr side mavho to ti^nire out how to do that. Imt tliero. 
ou^dil to' he a' way. hecause wp end ii]) spondiiie- (honsands ol dolliir.'A 
waltiiiiT I'oi'^onieliodv lo-ret oirthodinie. , ., . , r i ^« 

^i-^ler \r\i;v Pm i'.. One i-ioce of Federal legislation that I ineant to 
meutioii todav- - 1 .lid in my written paper- 1 hat I think conl.l ho more 
helpfnl-it has a verv simill a pproi-riaticm at this point and doosn t 
reach the. lar-e cities, hut it is tlio (onnnunity N'liools Act. T don t 
know if von are rainiliar with it. hut that kind ol le-isla ion would al- 
low a i.aVtuor-^hii) of schools with a lio.st of nei.ohhorliood jrronp.s. coin- 
nuiuit v .n-oups. to come toixefher and develop the school as a conmni- 
nitv cenTer and to reallv l.ose family lii.M.liu'at i.ni. family snppm-t.s. 
.Mu'iched plav. and .-^o forth. Eeally the schools are tlie l.est facilitio.s. 
Mud von wouhhrt have to pay these eiiornioiis rentals over and over. 

Tliere i.s a verv small national appropruition fortius. 1 think you 
would liiul iiatiouallv that the lai-e.st ,-ont rihiit ion to these are from 
the lar-er cities, and I think, uuderstaudly so. hecuuse the fiiindy is 
hi-ddv pressured for conipeteiicv to raise children in the lace ot .surli 
euormolis i.robleuis. The extended family doesn't exist anymore. Hie 
oue-i'arent families, the welfare familie.s-in New ^ ork Mate, about 
.V.) per.'cut of the children who come into the foster care svste.n are 
from welfare fMinilies. Tliev don't have t he recreational iacditie.s. 1 hey 
(hurt have extended suppo'rts. The .school could do that . ^ et, this year. 
Ihe first vear that ai-j-ropriat ions went out to develop the '''>''>"'''"'0' 
school model, m.t om- -rant was -iven to \ew ^ ork C ity, not i^l.()^ln. 

I think there are desi-ns— there are pro-rammiitic desipns ^ylt.n re- 
gard to the foMUininitv School .\et. Without that appropriation, we 
are trviu" and we are reachin-x a larixe lunnher ol families who 
wouhhrt come to a social a-encv in the first place. .\ud minority croup 
f-nuilies who are reallv heiiiir attracted to siipi>ort tlieir HiilcliTii 
within schools-we are doinir it with iust .scratch, you k'loxy. Init it is 
M-ain-r mean witliin the Federal (iovernment, m the riiildreus 
V.uVeau at iri'lW. a little more imaixinat i ve idanniufr 
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Sister iMAUY Tai l. In New York, for Now York Stat (\ Ncuv .lersey— 
-Ktliiiik it is (^oniKM'ticut ami ma vlx' a ro\\\)W mow States. I lor-ct how 
many. Thm is a substantial area. Tlie (Miildreirs Jiureiui stall eon- 
sists'of mavbe tliree or four people. 

But there are resourees thnteouldbe related to one auot.hor. 

Mr. Mii.i.KK. 1 tliink vou nmUe a ^^ood i)()iut. Very fe\y lUM^pkr are 
aware of the (\)iniuunit.v Sehools Act. We are tryin<r to make iuM<rhbor- 
lioods in the distriet I represent aware. I almost went to court so J eouid 
hold a town hall meeting in tlie .sehool to tell them about this C om- 
munitv Sehools Act. i -n 

It i.s a resource iind it is there. It exists. You don t Jiavo to buiicl it. 

And 1 tliink that vou make another i)oiut that tends to be overlooked 
sometinies in this subject, and that is that in the bi;r cities, in New 
York—and we have another witness yet from New York-;-the mag- 
nitude of the ])robleni is so much ^^reater than I cun even imn^rine in 
the district I rei)reHent. "With all of the other environmental problems 
that }ro alon^r. I think it does take the stron^r cooi-dination that we ab 
M-avs'^talk about. We talk about coordination and i)rioritie.s. We never 
have eit her one of (hem. I^ut i think, with your testimony and the pre- 
l)are(l statements and the evidence .submitted, liopofully we will say 
to this committee and to the Congress that there are ways to do it, and 
it doesn't uerc.ssarily recpiire a new bureaucracy. Yon can do it with 
jn^ople who are interested in neighborhoods. Whcit* I come from, there 
are no neighborhoods. There are subdivisions, and people come m and 
out on IS-niontb cycles. Thev are having enough trouble dealing with 
Hekins. let alone 'the neighborhood children. But. the Coninninity 
.Schools .\ct is one of the i)Ossibilities that help that. 

In some of the cities, vou do have neighborhoods and you do have 
extended families. 1 thin'k vou only have to look at the Department of 
Labor statistics on who i.s in the work force to find out that we do not 
have extended families. There are myths about minority families and 
about urandmotber who takes care of a child. They no longer really 
exist in America. Kight now that is what we have to deal with. 

T think the information that vou have submitted to us is going to be 
very heli)ful because these .sort* of bright liirhts exist in various com- 
munities that are concerned with their children. I, for one ^ suggest 
that, no matter what we do. we cannot buy that concern. You have 
got to create it. 

T appreciate vour coining the distance that you have and I value the 
time that vou have spent here. We ])lan to spend and utilize your tune 
a great deal more in the future bcM MUse T think you have some models 
that we would like to trv. With some kind of helj) from the Federal 
Government, we will try to loo.sen uj) some of tho.se peoj^le over there 
and get them ofT the backs of .some of these kids. We will see what 
can be done 

Judire S-i-KKK-rKK. You almost have to bring mow and more of those 
kids into the system ju.st for fundim'. That is one of the good ])arts 
of it. from mv standpoint at least. We have got a handle on it now 
that thev are but along in the^e areas we are finding— again. T don't 
want to br naive about it. but we are finding a good faith commitment 
bv thos<^ areas that are into the voluntary sector, saying: "T^olc, T 
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knnw wl,nl you n,v .loin,^ V.-n nr. not ^^yi^lj^}';';':^}'^^^;^ l!^^^ 
I ,v;il tliiow tlidsc into I 11- poll iiii'l li't' '<'"'^ • 

• M n t. .> Msk on; Do you lun-. any .stinu.t.. or do you 
,un^n ll;nl luvak.lown ofwlu.. i. .osts .o run yonr 
almvo son,." of tlu- ot luM- oxnuiplcs \v.. l.av.. lumnl ^ Is it an .M....sno. 

opi'i-al ion ^ ,. , 
Juilnv Sir.KirrKK. No. As ii matlcrol laci-- 

Mr Mn.i.Ki!. OtluM-tliaii vour tinicohvious y. (i,;,,,, 

■ ui'J WrivrrKK. As a n.att.M- of fad, tlu.t is tlu; l.oautitul t^un^' 

ali ^-.his tin;,,. Wlu-n you ar. '"''^t; -''"''rr s tL 1 

„,i,uit... You cau'l. l.nt. wIum, you ar. talkinfr .lollarN this is t u h.st 
,v itnuMit anvl.o.ly .-an .v.-r mak. Yoi, (,u. ono '^l""^' ' „ ''^^'^'^^ 
t,.o workers almost, if you ran ( nd 1 lit ,1^^ r n<r tiiat 

I -nu not answcriiiir vour (lucstiou spocificaiiy. but 1 a u sn\ uf. r 
.,11 ; av to .1. is llu.l a fUv lost ki.ls. 1 luiv. one ful -tmv.- woijo 
i lu sol i t ' nionit.u- tlu-so .as.s and rhas. tluuu down and hue 

A^-h ,t is' ha,Mu-nin,. and sh. in . month sav.s her to al salary just 
i„ fi„,li„i, ki.ls or at l.-ast slu- did tlu> (u-st s.-v.ual ycais. 

Mr. Mii.i.Ki!. You also use soiuo voluntcci-s^ 

Ml'^iitS'SnurJon a^aiu very luurh ,,,, 

Tin'. U S vvifu.ss is Mr. .los.M.li H. (iavrin. who is the- .Invctor ol the 
N> Y r • St ,t.. ( ouuril of Voluntary Child Caro .-Vironnes 

Mr (Va vrin. I anpreriate vour st irkiufr with us this lon<r. but I tl nk 
von Usii u V as I tried t'o indi.'ate a few minutes a-o. is from- to 
lu u t iVant heeause T think that you work ,n an area where 

o i S the i-rohlen. is ma-mified as opposed to wha many 
of tl e u.emher^ of this .•onuuittee expeneuee and '""'V "f. 1, 1 

luMS of Tv' njre^s exi-erienee in terms of plaeement and tryufr to deal 

with the prohUMu. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH B. GAVRIN, DIRECTOR, YORK STATE 
COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY CHILD CARE AGENCIES 
>rr. (J.viMN. I l.o,>e niv te.stimonv will be of use to Jj;;! ^ rer- 

'"t ran ven- ea^il v snv that I am not .nMUfr to read a. statement iK-cause 

provi.le .-are for 2^.000 ehddren in ,,,, ^nred for 

' Vhout !)() I.er-'ent of the eluldren in ^ew York ^^^^ ' 
hwoluntar.' ajreneies. and. in upstah- -'^ " , , ^-^^^^^^^^ 

T;:y;w^;i^?;t;.;ta!.^;;;^^ 
onrof r 'iSmti^;;,; T rr t^ii" bS^;ui fiu^^ 

of th?tTK^ lu"ai;s. T think it is important that, when it hi-st came in. 
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tlio Soiill)orii Sijitos wnv in tlic Inihit of tiikin^r clnldroii from their 
own luotliers and i)uttin/i: ihvm into fostor caro and wantin^^ AFDC 
inoni\v to follow. At that tinio, the C\)n^«:ross trnstxMl tlio jnd^r^s 
in tho Southern States more tluin tlu-y trustxxl the administrativo of- 
ficials, I won't into tho liistory of thiit, but thut is how wc got coint 
review avS n reason for Federal funds to follow. It never was thought 
through, and 1 think that that is impoitant Iwcauso I will cei-tainly 
agree that voluntary placenient should be covered as well, - 

Thei'o needs to be i-eview, but it doesn't necessarily need to be court 
review in every instance. I think we have made the courts more than 
the duo process forum that they should be aud we have moved them 
into administration, I think we should go back to having the courts 
involved mainly in due process. They certainly should review every 
case in which there is a difference of opinion and so on, but wdiat we 
found in New Yoik City and New Yoi'k State is that the courts are 
into it all the time. Sometimes it is better if they do rubberstamp 
because, when they don't nibberstami), then it goes on and on and on 
with cases being adjourned, recessed, and reports coming back and 
so on. 

AVe have been working on this pi'oblem and have developed some 
ideas on admini.strative and court review, and at this point actually 
the matter is being ,studied by the New York State Division of the 
Budget as i'^ n hat the co.sts are because not oidy are the costs in terms 
of the judgi.. themselves, but what has ha])pened is that everybody 
now^ has an attorney, and it is not nnu.snal to find five and six attor- 
neys in the same case. 

The second legislative issue which has not been addressed at all is 
that some years back in the Social Security Act income maintenance 
was mandated to be separated from the provision of services. To my 
mind, that was a di.saster and particularly in the field of child welfare 
it was a disaster. That is why we have' the Catch-22 situation that 
Judge St eke tee was I'cferring to. 

The people who are providing the income maintenance do not 
know what is going on in the family. If yon read yesterday's New 
York Times, you know there was a pai-ticularly tragic case of a young 
unmarried mother on public assistance who went home with a 4-day 
old infant, had no furniture, had nothinf^. The child was mauled to 
death by a hungry dog. In the old days, this could not have happened, 
I started out in pxiblic a.ssistance. I had to visit every mother, married 
or unmarried,- when she came home from the hospital to see what she 
needed and so on. It would be impossible to have a situation exist then 
where nobody knew whether there was any furniture in the house and 
so on. And this, I think, is within the purview of the Congress to 
change. 

Certainly in cases where children are at risk, the child welfare 
worker should have the authority to carry on both the income mainte- 
nance and the services. Then we .would have the ability to provide that 
stitch in time when we need it. We wouldn't be waiting around for 
somebody else, another completely different .system, to approve a rent 
allowance, to approve a dietary allowance, and so on. 

The third point on this matter of out-of-State placements. That 
has been a matter of increasing concern to our association, and we 
have been working both with the State board of social welfare and 
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tho Nt'w York Cii v I ^rpMrl iihmH of Social Scrvici^son it, aiul wlinl 1' 
am alVaitI is lni|>iMMim<: istlial it- htM'oiiu^s t he lilK* of lt»ast. n»sisl;uuM>, 
l)(M'aii<i' tlu'iv :iiv many cliililnMi who an' IxMu*: |)lnc('(l on! of Stair 
who ariMi't \vi\\\y TostrV raiv situations in tin* traditional S(mis(», Thov 
iwr rctanli'd >"luMivn. 'I'lu^y aiv conrt -iTlatod cliildnMi. 'riu\v an* 
somrUndy wlio lia-^ 1m«imi laludi'd as 'dii.Lddy actin^jf ont,'* And. more* 
and i?u)ic. t liry ai'i' iroinir t hat \vi\\\ 

'V\\i^\v is a'l-nh' ihat thi»y Uav<' to cli'ar with all in-Statt> a«;rnci('S 
lirst. hilt this hocoiiu'^ V{'vy pri-fnuclory. There was one silnnliou 1 
hiN'anic aware <d" in whirli -Jo aoenrit»s had heen asked in the sana* da\' 
whether they woidd e<)n'-;iil(M' riohnny. 'Hint is inipo.vsihil*. A\'hat it 
means is t hat M)ini'lM)dy called n[) and went t h rou^di it. 

1 thin!: that do liave an analo^ry Ihm'i* (hat yiMii- eonunitt(M» shonld 
is'wi^ atti-ntion to. In the last rinvenih* ,lustiei> 1 )eliiuiiicney ri"(M'on- 
tion Ai'i. it wa> leqniivd ihat States, in oi(1(M" ((» (jiialify foi* FedcM'al^ 
money, proviih* a plan that, within l! yi'ai's. all persons in n(»i»(l ol 
i-npei'vision. Matns ollendei's. woidd h(» ileinstitut ionaliz(MK eonhl not 
1k» in trainin^^ srhools nr ( lu* e(pii\'alent. 1 thiid< that it wonld he a 
very ^'ood iih'a. as ii »"ondition of <'ont inni'd I'\'deral assistance* to (he 
idiild weirar*' pi"OLn*anw in the States, that i he States eomi» np with a 
plan wh(M<»l»y. wlihin a Li-year limit, tlu'y woi'k ont a method foi-carin*r 
for :ill of t Immt children within their own State or in elos(» Lreo^rrJipJ^^" 
eal pi'(»\iniity. 1 have no ohji'clion to a \<'W Yoi'k City I'hild IxMn^r 
i'ar(Ml foi- in Newark. N..I,. «>r vic<' \'ersa. hnt tluM'e conhl he a plan and 
thei'i* shonlil he a plan. 

'lMu» next it(Mn 1 \\'o?dd lik*' to hrinir to yonr attention is tlu* fact 
that ('onjjTi'essman lutcli. fr(»m .Manhattan, has int I'odiU'iMl a hill that 
would pro\'ide Ke<lei'al fundin^r to day <er\ ices and \\'ould mandate 
air:iin that I*'(MhM'al i'(Mmhni's(Mnent woid<l not follow. (M'en on conrt- 
plaeed cliildren. unless day s(»r\'ices lirst had Iummi attiMnpt(Ml or had 
he(»n i'uKmI onl. 1 thitdv that this very nuH'h needs to done. 

Anothei* item is that it has l»(»en ti'aditional since Teddy Kooso- 
velt s day to have (he AMiit(» Ilons(» ('onfenMic(» on (1nldi*t»n in It^TO, 
ll>sn. and soon. 1 would m-irenrly roi'ommeiul — and I thinlc thi.s eonlil 
h(» doiH' hy a joint I'esolution I'alluM* than a law—that the lOSO con- 
iei'iMu-i* he oil families and <*hildr(Mi. It is about time that we ])nt 
th(» two rldn^^s toiietluM'. ami. if wc are ^jfoini: to focus attention \n 
on th(» pi'ohlems of families and child i'(mi. let us not have a eonfer- 
(»nci» on childi-en oi- e\-en. as was doia* in I'JTtK on ehildi'en and youth. 
A\*e really Inn'e to put 1 he t hin^s t oij;'(»th(M'. 

Another i>sue which is possihlv a niatter for Fe<leral action is a 
model adoption law and a niod(*! termination of parental ]'i<rhts. I 
say that possihly l>(»cans(» a nnnduM* of thin<rs ai'(» lu'inii: done. 

Vi'of(»s<oi' Wald, of Stanfoi'd. and a ijfenthanan whose name T nn- 
fortunat(dy {'ovm^t at this monuMit in Boston are woi'kinii* on various 
pairs of tins. 1 think- it would Ix* verv useful. I don't know that the 
ConLrrc.-s has the antlnjrity to do tliis. hut as a i'ondition for continued 
receipt of iMulei-al assistance, it could l)e (hat tlu* Stales have all or 
most of the (d(Mn<*nts of (lu* model adoption. So niuch foi' tluit part 
of it. 

r think wc also nciwh in liirht of sona- of th(> tinners (hat were said 
(his morniuLT- -mul this is wot to sav (hat (M'ci'yt hin<r i.*^ line, l)orauso 
it isn*t--to )>ul ))ei'soeci iv(» on the fostei- care issue, and I (Innk it al.so 
;ri ves US some ;rui(l(din<'S for (he future. 
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Hack \i\ vouii\\]y ov llioro wimt l^i million rhildrcMi in 

fostcM* vnw ill Iho Tnilt'd Stairs, niosl of thoni in institutions. Wo 
now hnvi\ aoronlin^*' to i\w ln'St ost iniati's. nhont JiTri.OOO. 

Now, wliiMi wo look at what tlu' po])ulation in thv Uniiod States was 
in l\)'2i) and what it is now and what tlii^ rhild population is. wo. ob- 
viously luivo done a <:ood doal to mluco tlu' nuuiluT of children who 
nro in foster eare. AVe have been doiu<j:, in a hroad sense, preventive 
work. 

Let lue ^rive yow another statistie which related to New York City. 
Over the last 10 or 1^: years, the luuuher of ehildren in i)nl)lir assist- 
niH'o families, ])resunuil)ly that <rn)ii]) winch has most risk of ^roin*!: 
into caie, has iiuMvasod l>y nH)re than 400 percent, from somethin*!: 
like 1>(H).000 to nu)iv than sho,000. Init the muuher of cliildren in foster 
care has only increased hy '\'\ ])ercent. Somebody has been doin<i: some- 
tliin*!: ri^rht. We don't often think of day care services as a preventive 
service. but it isasa matterof fa(*t. 

Now, we iuhhI to do more alon<r tbat line. AVc also have to look at 
what I think is ouv of the lessons. AVIiat was the major factor in 
brin^nn^r down \\U million to oidy about -200.000 shortly after World 
War l\ i it was the Social Seeuritv Act. the ori^^imd old a^re aiul sur- 
vival insuram'e, plus the availability of medical care, and we elimi- 
mited the eeoimiuic lu'ed foi^ children to *ro into care. We also elimi- 
nated most orpluinsaiul half orphans. 

I have always been ])\iz/,led— ami 1 have been in this field now for 
almost a quarter of a century -as to why the children s allowance plan 
has not been .seriously considered bv the Federal Govermiient. We liave 
talked about family assistance ]dans, l)ut not ehildren'S allov.-nnce 
plans in tlie sense in which that is used in Fraiu'e, in En<rhnul. 'ii Can- 
ada, ami so on, where families, without any consideration of tbc needs 
basis, woidd ;rct .r dollars per year ])er child. T know many people said 
that would inerea.se i)opulation as a^^ainst family planning and so on. 
To the best of uiv knowledire, the information' with re<rJinl to Avliat 
has luiDpened in Camuhi and Fraiur ami so on is that it lias worked 
the otiuu- wav. Since the family allowaiuT plan, \vv have not bad an 
increase of children. IVople douY have cliildren in order to <!:et tlic 
extra number of dollars. 

We know tliat in our .society money is power becau.se money ^rives 
you the ability to make clioi(H'S, and T think tliat needs to be seriously 
considered. al'on<r with .some type of voucher .system wliereby families 
on puldie assistance or otlierwi.se low income could ^o out and — a^ain 
nsin^r the market svsteni-~<:et that tyi)e of ancillary .services, home- 
maker, day care, or whatever tliat they want tr> purchase, rather than 
bcTn<r buffeted around l)y tlu^ providers. Providers .should not control 
all aspects of that which is provided. 

Another point, alonnr that line is the followinnr. JUid tliat is that we 
do have a munl>cr of youn<rsters now. who are really social orplian.s. 
They are com])letelv abandoned and ncLHected. Their only chance for 
permanency is in a new family. We think of that as l)ein<r fui adoi)tivo 
family, l)nt it won't always happen. 

I Mieve in the next, couple of years we arc ^min<r to have to face 
the f(dlowin^r fjict. Tt is t rue that there is no child that is not adoptable. 
no kind of child, no matter how old, no matter how racially mixed, 
no matter how physically handicapped, mentally disiul vanta<red. and so 
on. But that does not niean that every child will ])e adopted. 
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Tlioro i\n\ ])vo\)]{\ wlio will adopt IS-yoiir-old childivii, wlio will adopt 
physiciillv lmudi('a]iiH'd childnMi, and so on, Init thoro ai'o not (Mion^di 
poo])lo wlio want to ado])t tlip childivn who aiv available, and, driven 
our highly nillntMit, pi'()S[HM*i(y oHcMitod, iiidividnal ri^dits oriented 
society, I don't thiidc enon<2:li people aiT ^oin^to want to do it. We seo 
this in New York State now. We have an adoption exchnnfjc. Wo do 
have statist ies. We have put a lot of money into snhsidy. As a matter 
of faet, without subsidized adoption, prohai)ly vei\v few children would 
now he adopted. Xevei'theless, the ^xivnt nnijoi'ity of children available 
for adoption are ovei* a^e (>, and the vast nund)ei* of i)e()ple who want to 
adopt want to adopt children under 0. 

So that wc ai'e ^oin^ to have to cope with that. T think we are f?oing 
to have to look at diiVcrent types of ways of pi^ovidin^ pernuineiico. 
One is that any child who is a social orphan according to proper stand- 
ards slionld have a ti'ust fund established foi* him. 

J don't know whethei* you have children or not. Mi*. Mil lei', bat, 
if you do, you probably have a similar kind of ai'ranp^c- 
nient. You luivc insui'ance and so on. Tf anything had ha])pened to me 
and my wife, my children could have been taken care of because tliei'c 
would have Ixhmi money for them to bi'in^ into any new familial situa- 
tion. The children of tlic pooi* don't have that, aiul that is what! think 
sliould he done. 

As a he^j:imiin^, T would say that any child who is deteiMnined to be a 
.social orphan should have the ecfuivalcnt of $150 a month, which is 
ronfjhly what a fostei* parent is paid, but it wouldn't <ro to the foster 
pai-cnt on the basis of the foster pai'ent's need. Tt would l)olon^ to the 
child. Tt would also resolve one of the problei\is in subsidized adoption, 
because now the need for the subsidy in adoption is determined by the 
incoino of tlie family that wishes to adopt, i^athci^ than by the needs of 
the child who is out thei'c for adoption. And that, it seems to me, is 
wron^?, and, if this irocs on, we are fjoin^ to produce a problem, and 
wo already have some instances of this, where two families in the same 
economic situation, one having oidy natui'al clnldren, would receive 
m) income subsidy fir)m anybody, whoi'eas the other family, if they 
adopt thi'ee children, can ^ct $450 a month in Xew York State now. 
That does not malce sense. Tt is another ar^xumont, in my mind, for some 
type of childreirs allowance. Evci\vbody would be kind of equal on 
that. 

Another thiup: that T thiidc wc have to be aware of is the whole is- 
sue of review. T briefly alluded to that before in terms of the ov\g\n of 
408. T think wc need to spell out what is the proper role of the courts, 
what is the i^roper role of the professionals, and what is the proper 
role of ITEW and tlie State nionitorinp: bodies. Some combinatioii of 
administrative and court review, it seems to nic, is the host way of 
doin^r it. .'11 

We also have to put more emphasis on idanninp: more quickly with 
time spans and followup on those time spans, and that is what I sec 
as a role for TTEW. T n-onld ajrroe with those who have said: "Ix^t us 
not ^vt TTEW so upset hv the findin«:s of GAO and these hearin/xs that 
they bcffin to become liiore restrictive so far as the states 5ire con- 
ceriied/^ Particularly, this is so in a federal systeuK Tn Xew York, we 
have added to that the fact that the State of New York as a State docs 
not pmvide any social services. Each State department of social 
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scrvitvs is itself n m(»niloi*ii);r niul lul mi nist rat ivc body, so that wo now 
liavo I'lahorati' iv^Milal ions dra flod hy Thoso^roio All)ariy. Y*on 

have olahoratt' ro^nilations tluMV, And tluMi ihvy down tc tlio local- 
itios, and so on. Tlio amount of money aiul pooim* that arc wastod in 
that proross is really inralcnlablo. 

1 would also ho])(» that ])ri\ssnr(' would he pnt thon/jfh on II to do 
somethin^r ahont the Children's Bureau. It re,illy is a eharade at this 
point. There are harely two ])eo])le in the Chihh'eii's Hurean region 2, 
wliieh is New York. New dersev, the Vir^nn Islands, and Puerto Kioo. 
IlKAV has eninseulated the Children's Huituu, It is a far, far cry from 
what it used to be. 

In addition to which, something' has to be done about the prevailin;^ 
tendency of IlKAV to ])refer outside consultants uud expensive co»i- 
tracts as a way of lindin^r out the facts, rnther than utilizin<jr their own 
stall'. This is terrible for morale and it is a waste of money. 

We have been trying to ^et in New York some inoney out of the 
Oliild Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act for services. \Ve can't pet 
it because it has all been used up in other kinds of ^vays. I think that 
that iu*eds to b(» revei'scd. 

Also — and I an» petting dcse to the end now — this kind of a hear- 
in<j: has to be ( lear in the hist uiudysis that it doesn't further mix the 
sipiuils that are <xiven to the system because, with all dne respect to 
some of the ])revious witnesses and the fact that there avQ proprietary 
agencies that are rip])inp oil' the system and \ve have always been op- 
posed in our council to the ])rovision of services by proprietary 
npencies — but. lu' vert he less, this is not like the medicaid mills or the 
nursinp home imln.stry. Essentially, you have honest ])eople tr^inp to 
do a jol), but they have been confused by conti'adictory knids of 
criticisms. 

L(4 me pive yon some e.xamples. On the one hand, we are told that 
we move children too quickly from their own families, but every year 
thei-c arc two oi' thi'ec hoi'roi' stoi'ies of children who wei'e not removed 
and wei'c beaten to death by ])ar amours or pai'cnts. Then we pet it in 
the iieck for that. 

AVe are told that we are too particidar in terms of those whom \vg 
will ap])rove for fostei' i)a rents, and sonu^times the child care workers 
and ohen adontive ])arents. Hut. if \ve ever make a mistake in judp- 
ment, "'AVhy did yon do that ? AVliy didn't yon do the other tliinpr\ to 
the point where a bill was introduced in New York State which woidd 
i-equire apencies to do finperprints on eve it person who applied for a 
job in a child care apency and check it out tliroupli the FBI and so on 
and so forth. 

AVe are not clear in our own minds conceptually — and I think this is 
somethinp that the universities should pay some attention to, as to 
what is the function of child welfare. It lias been said here several 
tinuvs — and cvei'ybody sort of nodded his head in apreement — that our 
objective shoidd he to po out of business and that foster cai-e shoidd be 
seen as temporary. I don't say that foster care should he seen as perma- 
nent, but I would say to you that as lonp as we have a human society, 
just as we are poinp to need dentistry, medicine, accountancy, and the 
law. we are poinp to need child welfare, and there are some children 
whose only puarantee of ])eruuuicncy is within the foster care system. 
And. if it is the case, as I believe it is. that many children are not poinp 
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to 1)0 a(l()i)hMl. n(\vv ihv |)}nv!)tjil rl^rlils lunc I)i'(mi tcnninatt^d, 
tlirvan' ^'oinnr |(, Imvc (o Im' I)i'nu«rlil up (Mllicr in (lie foslrr cniv system 
or in some inoiv poniiinuMU ^niai'diniisliip or wiirdsliip. So \\ v iwv ):o\u^ 
\o Imv(» r() look nt sonio of t lie kinds of loiral <*on('cp(s. 

Many I'oslcr piuvnis now would like lO liavc pci'inanonrv, Tlu'V have 
had tluM'InId for a crrtain period of lime. Tlu^y want a irimrantee tliai 
thv rhild won't lu' taken awav. Hnt, to my niiiul. (Iiat raises some dan- 
^^ers. pins it is eat in^^ t Iieir cake and lia\ ii'i<r it too JuTjinse t liev want to 
ef)ntinue havin;r Hm' vl^hi, if tliey Iiave Inid too mueli of tlu' k'id, to eall 
up the a;roney tin* next nioi'nin^^ and say; '^Take dolmnv awav/' AVe 
can't have it that way. 

Hut tluM'e are some tou^rli issues li(»re tliat luive to I>e h)oked at. 

1 think that, wIumi we come to WVAY and aeeountahilitv, eerlaiidv 
they should know when* the children are. As Sister Mary Paul men- 
tioned Ud'o re. we have a cliihl welfare infornuition system in Xew 
York City. Actually it is a voluntary <'enter. My or^^ani/ation dreaMu>d 
this up and pushed for it and ^'ot the coopcMa'tion wMli the public. It 
is now ^^oinir. hy law. to i)eronu' statewide and it can heconu' 
nat ion wide. 

Theiv are |)rol)lems in terms of inva.sion of privacy, civil liberties, 
and .soon, I think W(? have to wrestle with those. We don't have to know 
everytliin^^ about everybody in order to have an accountabh* system. 
Hut we can n*:ivo and we luive a<riced in Xew York State now on those 
facts that w(> should know. TluMe is a le^ndar system of audits, reports, 
and so on. 

1 was horrili(>d when Mi*. Hia^<;i said this mornin/Lr that there is no 
sucli thin^r in New York. AVe are very well audited. Hut. at the same 
time, we luive to airain solve a (lih»nuna which I thiid< is endemic to 
our present society, tliat accountability more tluui just reams of 
pap(»r sent fi'om one body to anotbei* bodv to be !'e\'iewed by a tliit'd 
lK)ily. Tliat is really c]iokin<r us to deatli m Xew York. I estimated a 
couple of yeais airo that, foi* the :2S.()0() children in care in New York 
City, tliere were somethin^^ like li to '\ ndllion pieces of pa|)er ^oinix 
l)a<'k and forth each yeai'. and I have been toKl ])y some knowled;:eable 
people that tluit is probably an underestimate. AA"e don't need more 
sach t]iin«rs. T'nfortunately. when you <ret an informati' n system, the 
first impact is that inore fhita is collected. nK)re foims aie filled out, 
and nobody seems to ^a»t any feedback on it. AA"e need to have feedback 
on outconies. Nobody really k!U>ws wliat luippens to mo.st of tlie.se diil- 
dren. whether they ha\'(» l)(»en in public caiv or in vobuitaiy care, no 
niattcM' wlieie they liave been. 

Another tiling'' is that, in workin^^ towai'd improved licensin<r. tax 
laws, and so on. T tliiuk tliat this committee needs to keep in mind tlic 
fact that there are many dilVerent kindsof institutions, as well as fo.ster 
care a^roncies. and some of tlie speakers this niorniufr were coufusin^^ 
them, whether by desi<rn or uiu'onsciously, 1 don't know. 

Tliere are proprietary, profitmakin^r institutions. They sliould be 
put out of business. Xo doubt about it. There ai*e public institutions. 
Some of them aie very ^^ood. Some of them are terrible. Tliere are a 
miniI>or of other than' foster care a^^Micies which sort of p^et lumped 
in: Special schools for the handicapped, special schools for the re- 
tarded, and so on. AVe have to 1m» clear what we are talkin<r about wlien 
we talk about foster care. Then there are the volunteer a^rencies. And, 
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(li»si)i(o Mr. Hiji|j:^M \s ivIViviut to tlu» Daily Now.s himmo.s niul iMossi^s, 
Aiii luul llodormun. i\u\{ H(»rir.s was Da-juTccMit iiiacciinilo. It is not 
tjio case tluit tlio volimliiry ii^^Mirios arc makiii^^ iii()iu\y. Tho $;UH) to 
$500 iiiillioii that lias Ihhmi ostimatiHl to ho Mioir total assets is mostly 
in land, huildiii^, and oquipnient that have hoon contrihiited and ac- 
ciinnihitod over tinio since Alexander Ilaniiltoirs wife set up the Hi-st 
a/j:eney back in 1800. It is not ivady money available out there, and the 
voluntary a^iencies are not hein^ ])aid the full cost of eare, and, in 
fact, most of them really doirt want to be. And I tliiidc that that umls 
to be taken into account because ()ure>iimate is that, without the volun- 
tary agencies in New Vork City and New York State, the cost of care 
would he iiicivased by approximately one-thinl over what they now 
arc. 

Many of the public a^^encics are costinp imich more per day than 
the voluntary agencies, in addition to which, in a democratic/multi- 
purpose, iiiultivalue system, wc do have to maintain and protect and, in 
some respects, increase the I'ole of voluntary groups that get togetlier 
in order to carry out a citizen purpose. 

On thr one hand, we talk al>out more voluntary action, more citizen 
participation in goveniment. We do that, Tlieii we hav^^ to make it 
possible and practical for the groups of people who want to care for 
to be taken into account IxTaiise oiii' estimate is that, withonl the volun- 
teers on the one hand and at the same time make it dillicult for them 
to carry out their function as responsible inembei'S of Ixmrds of direc- 
tors, you are not accomplishing any kind of purpose. 

There are many other things I could say, but I am conscious of tho 
time. I would like to say that I will be more than glad to answer any 
questions and also I would be more than happy to l)c available to you 
and the members of the committee and the staff to go into any of these 
i.ssues in greater depth. 

^fr. AFii.LKR, I appreciate especially the last offer because that would 
Ik' most lieli:)ful to us in trying to reiinc the material. I would not differ 
much with what you have said. I believe you have made some veiT good 
points. I don't want to get into prolonged questioning, but I would 
like, to reserve the right to call upon you when we feel it is necessary, 
so that we can have the IxMielit of your expertise. Again I want to thank 
you for staying with us this long to testify. 

Mr. G.wluN. Thank you +or .staying with me. 

Mr. ]\riixKK. AVitli that, the sul)coiiimittee stands adjourned. 

fAVhereupon, at 2:^5 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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DrPAHTMl NT MI.ALTM EDUCATION AND Wl.l.rAin 



NOV 2 Z 19/4 



Mr. Kilward T. Wuiivpr 
Kxriut Lvii Dlrectoi 
American Public U»'lt«r.> 

Aimor lAt Ion 
1155 Slxtoanth St.. N.W. 
UfmhlUKton. D. C. 20036 

Dvar Mr. Weaver: 

nu- Chlhlran'i Bureau and American Public U«U«t« At.oclatlon have forRod 
a new alliance to Unprov« fojttr family Hervlcoa for chlUlr^.n and thflr 
famine.. TI^M dccliloti was made In view of the documented need to 
Improve foster family acrvU-es and the fact that these service, are 
predominantly provided by public agencies. 

The publication of Stamlards fo r Foster Famtlv Services System^ with 
rini.li. nn., for Implwnentat Ion Speci f ically Related to Public ^Kenc^f* ^* 
ITxe culmination o£ the work of • representative national cownlttee «hlch 
made full ut« of the various comienta of hundreds o£ knovledgeable 
people fro« thi- field. AWA l3 to be contended for Its competence and 
leadership In collaboration with the Children's Bureau In the development 
of these Standard*. 

are also extremely pleased that the AWA will Join with the Children's 
Bureau In responding to the requests of Stat. Directors of Hu«an Resources 
or State Department^ of Social Service for technical assistance In "g 
effective use of the .siandards. We vlll follow the long-standing and tested 
Children's Bureau process of partnership with the States In assessing, 
planning and monitoring progress In upgrading foster family services. 

Your collaboration and assistance In this effort has proven, and 1 « 

win continue to prove. Invaluable in achieving our mutual goal of upgrading 

foster family services throughout the nation. 

With kindest regards. 




8, Jr. 

ary 

for Himrtn Development 



' Thomas 
As^lstint Secretary 
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CHILDREN'S BUREAU OBJECTIVES 

The Children's Bureau's objectives for 1975 are 
designed to strengthen family life, to reduce the 
need for separation of children from their natural 
families, and to Improve the quality of services to 
those children who require substitute care. These 
objectives will be carried out by 

— Assisting in the development and dissemina- 
tion of a model of 24-hour comprehensive 
emergency services for children to all states 
and interested localities and assisting them 
to establish and operate this program for 
children-at-risk. 

— Developing and distributing a model adoption 
subsidy law and assisting states to initiate 
strategies for enactment of legislation and/or 
amendment of their existing laws or regula- 
lations if needed and appropriate. 

—Encouraging states to enact legislation and 
join the Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Children. 



— Assisting states and communities in estab- 
lishing Action for Foster Children Committees. 
— Developing and disseminating standards and 
. guidelines for foster family services systems 
and assisting states and localities to adopt 
and implement the standards. .. 

The publication of this document la the first step 
in the process for use of these Standards and 
Guidelines to improve services for foster children 
and their families. 

The Children's Bureau is committed to the 
achievement of all the objectives In order to up- 
grade the services provided in the field of child 
welfare. 

Frank Ferro 

Acting Associate Chief 
Children's Bureau 
OCD/OHD/DHEW 
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FOREWORD 



The American Public Welfare Association has 
always played an active role in protecting and en- 
hancing the welfare of children In this country. At 
the time of the Association's founding in the 1930s, 
a cominittee on child, welfare services was desig- 
nated to make recommendations on APWA's 
programs relating to child welfare. In 1948 this 
committee was replaced by the Committee on 
Services for Children, which served until APWA 
reorganized its committee structure in 1966 ond 
delegated the responsibility for child welfare con- 
cerns to the Social Services Committee. 

Over the years these committees have served 
as a forum in which leaders in child welfare have 
reviewed program activities, assessed needs, and 
made recommendations for program improvement. 
The various committees have prepared materials 
on special subjects, such as legislation, and pro- 
gram developments. Much of this material had 
been published, i.e.. reports on the status of foster 
care: the function of the public welfare worker: 
and public welfare's responsibility for juvenile 
delinnuuncy services. The committees have ana- 
lyzed and formulated recommendations on legisla- 
tion for presentation tu the Board of Directors; upon 
Board action these have become the olficial policy 
of APWA. 

One of the more significant contributions made 
by tnusB committees has been the extensive re- 
views regarding developments in the child welfare 
field. Reports from Committee reviews were dis- 
tributed to child welfare workers and adininistra- 
tors throughout the country as a nicnns of sharing 
information ond nr.., developments in children's 
services. ParTuiipani:; m the Committee included 
state admrnistrfitors, iccal administrators, child 
welfare directors ■ iseworkers. professors from 
schools of social wurl<. and official representatives 
from national oryanizations that had regular roles 
in the area. Child Welfare League uf America. 
Fantily Service Association. National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. American Humane Soci- 
ety Association. American Legion. Children's Bu- 
reau. National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 



Private Foundations, and the Board of Public As- 
sistance. 

Services provided by the American Public Wel- 
fare Association in the child welfaro field have 
included consultation to state and local agencies, 
participation in the development of model federal 
legislation (the Interstate Compact on the Place- 
ment of Juveniles and Children); model state leg- 
islation on adoptions and family courts: and two 
nationwide studios and analyses on Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children. 

Recent contributions to the child welfare field 
have been through several special projects. From 
1970 to 1973 APWA conducted a project jointly 
funded by Community Services Administration and 
the Office of Youth Development (DHEW) which 
assisted state and local public welfare depart- 
ments in the area of youth services and delin- 
quency prevention. Currently APWA Is administer- 
ing a project which provides technical assistance to 
states wishing to enter Into the Interstate Com- 
pact on the Placement of Children, and the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration has recently 
funded an APWA project which will assist local 
communities in developing coordinated youth de- 
velopment and delinquency preventive services. 

The Children's Bureau has now presented APWA 
with a unique opportunity to make a much needed 
and valuable contribution to the child welfare field. 
With the financial and staff support of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau. APWA has undertaken the devel- 
opment, publication, distribution, and implemen- 
tation of "Standards for Foster Family Services 
Systems wilh Guidelines for Implementation Spe- 
cilicaliy Related to Public Agencies." 

APWA appreciates the opportunity to participate 
in this important endeavor. We look forward to 
assisting our constituent member agencies in 
improving services to foster children and their 
families. 

Edward T. Weaver 
Executive Director 
American Public Welfare 
Association 
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PREFACE 



For over 50 years the Children's Bureau has led 
the fight for better conditions and services for 
children and their families in America. An early 
concern was for child labor, maternal and child 
health programs, care of children in almshouses 
and institutions and special attention for crippled 
childran. 

The Children's Bureau's activities in research 
and fact finding have provided national guidance 
to states in their administration of child welfare 
programs. Amendments to the Social Security Act 
of 1935. Title V. Part III. Child Welfare Services, 
enabled the Children's Bureau to provide federal 
grants to states for the purpose of establishing, 
extending, and strengthening — in predominantly 
rural areas and areas uf special need -public 
child welfare services for the protection and care 
of homeless, dependent and neglected children, 
as well as children in danger of becoming delin- 
quent. 

Later the emphasis shifted to include urban and 
suburban communities, and provision was made 
for an incrnased ranqe of child welfare services. 
The services then included protective services, 
foster care, day care, adoption, child guidance, de- 
velopment of community resources, homemaker 
services, prevention and treatment of delinquency 
and building cooperation between juvenile courts 
and schools, among other activities. 

In the best interests of our children and our com- 
munities. it is imperative that we have an adequate 
system of foster family services. Foster children 
need care and natural families need help because 
of physical or mental illness of the pnrent(s). the 
child's emotional problems and unacceptable be- 
havior, severe neglect or abuse, desertion, family 
disorganization, and parental incompetence, often 
based on the parent(s)' own childhood experi- 
ences. Many of the children have already lived at 
risk long enough to become disturbed or arrested 
in normal child development. 

Every year a higher proportion of children with 
increasingly difficult developmental problems are 
entering foster care. Also, it has been estimated 
that for each child in care, at least one more needs 
foster family services. By priority, the goals of 
foster family services are to restore the family 
where this is possible, to place the child for adop- 
tion where this is not possible, or to make another 
permanent plan for his/her care These needs 
make it essential that the Responsible State 
Agency increase the number of highly skilled and 
dedicated social service staff and develop foster 



paront(s) who can provide loving and corrective 
family living experiences for such children In or- 
der that they may reach their potential. 

The Children's Bureau has a long-standing com- 
mitment to the development of standards for fos- 
ter family services. In the past, this was demon- 
strated by working with the Child Welfare League 
of America. Inc. in the development of standards 
(1959). Then in 1971, a bill (H.R. 1) was Introduced 
in Congress, requiring that the Secretary of Health. 
Education, and Welfare specify standards which 
public agencies must meet In order to receive 
federal funding for institutional and foster family 
care. The Children's Bureau was directed by the 
Secretary of DHEW to develop these standards, and 
on July 30, 1971. a committee composed of indi- 
viduals with responsibility in child welfare serv- 
ices from federal, state, local, public, and voluntary 
agencies met to develop a plan of action to meet 
this mandate. 

The major recommendation with respect to fos- 
ter family services was the formation of a National 
Task Force on Federal Standards for Foster Family 
Services, consisting of representatives from fed- 
eral, state, local, and voluntary agencies. Task 
Force members appointed subcommittees to assist 
them in fulfilling their assignment. Every level of 
* staff (i.e.. administrators, supervisors, casework- 
ers, foster parents) as well as consumers of serv- 
ices and representatives of minority groups were 
included. A rough draft of the standards was de- 
veloped based on an analysis of state agency 
standards and the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica's standards. This was submitted to the National 
Task Force and its subcommittees for comment 
and recommendations and then a second draft was 
prepared. 

Although this section of H.R. 1 did not pass, and 
therefore the proposed standards were not man- 
dated, the contributions which were made by all 
who participated in the development of those draft 
standards were invaluable In the development of 
this publication. The Child Welfare League of 
America standards, which are excellent in content 
and format, should be used to supplement this 
document. They are designed for use as optimal 
goals to be met by both public and volunt.iry 
agencies. They relate primarily to the provision of 
services and not to the administrative structure of 
n public agency responsible for the program. Stand- 
ards which specifically relate to public agencies 
are important and necessary, since public agencies 
provide 95 percent of all foster family services. 
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PREFACE (Contlnuddl 

either through direct service or purchase of serv- 
ice. 

Using the revised standards which were devel- 
oped for H.R \ as the starting point, the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association pro,;iCt staff, in 
collaboration with Children's Bureau stuff, devel- 
oped an updated statement of standards which 
were acjiiin submitted to approximately 500 com 
mentators for review, comment, correction, and 
recommendiitions Included worn representatives 
of fedurjl. state, locul. and voluntary agencies, na- 
tional associations, and minority groups 

Historically, state ctnd local depurtmKnis of so- 



cial services hiive looked to the Children's Bureau 
for guidance and iissistan(^ in the maintenance 
;ind upgrading of their chilO welfare programs. In 
order to meet this responsibility and demonstrate 
the Bureau s interest in serving as an advocate far 
foster children and their families, the Children's 
Bureau, with the assistance of project staff of the 
Amenccin Public Welfare Association, has pre- 
pared iind will make widely available "Standards 
for Foster Family Services Systems with Guide- 
lines tor ImplemeiiiHtion Specifically f^elated to 
Public Agencies." 
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INTRODUCTION 

FotlAr Ftmily S«rvicos Systom 

A brood definition of tfie foster family services 
syAtam combines four basic elements: (i) com- 
munity resources (i.e., department of social serV' 
Ices, voluntary agencies, and support agencies, 
including fiealtf), public assistance, justice, and ed- 
ucation); (2) citizens wf)0 are ultimately responsi- 
ble for the quality of foster family services: (3) 
current and potential foster cfiildren and tfieir fam- 
ilies; and (4) federal, state, and local governments 
(which legislate and fund programs and have a 
responsibility to the citizens they were elected to 
serve!. Responsibility for the provision of foster 
family services remains with the agency that has 
been legislatively mandated that function. A wide 
range of support services may be provided by any 
one or several departments and agencies. How- 
ever, one social services agency Is usually dele> 
gated responsibility for services which are inti- 
mately related to the foster family services sys- 
tem. For example, protective services, other forms 
of foster care (group homes and institutions), 
counseling for parents, financial services, etc.. may 
be part of the agency's responsibility. Any and all 
services which may prevent possible but unneces- 
sary separation of children or which provide alter- 
native foster care are a part of the total system of 
services for foster children and potential foster 
children. However, such services may bo the re- 
sponsibility of a complementary division or unit. 

Definition and Purpose of Foster Family Services 

Foster family services are the child welfare 
services which provide (1) social work and other 
services for parents and children* and (2) It 
needed, family living in the community for children 
whose natural family cannot care for them.^cither 
temporarily or for an extended period of time Fos- 
ter family service begins when the question of 
separating the child from his her family arises. It 
ends when the child is stabilized in his her own 
or relatives' home, is placed for adoption, is placed 
in a more appropriate facility, or becomes inde- 
pendent. 

Services to parents and children are for the pur* 
pose of helping them to mal<e the best current and 
future adjustment possible for thsm. The child's 
best interest has priority. Recruitment, selection, 
development, and supervision of foster families is 
for the purpose of providintj appropriate family 

' "Children ' inCludKS youth to the agn of mBtarity. 



and community living experiences and the quality 
of care, nurturing, and child-rearing practices most 
suitable for each child. 

Placement in a foster family serves different pur- 
poses: (1) emergency care for not more than 30 
days; (2) time-limited care while the natural fam- 
ily is being helped to Improve the home situation 
and prepare for the child's return: (3) time-limited 
preadoptlve care; (4) "permanent foster family" 
care on a planned basis, agreed upon in writing by 
all parties; and (5) specialized or treatment-ori- 
ented care of mentally, physically, and emotionally 
handicapped children, including delinquents. 

For the purpose of this document the following 
definitions apply: 

1. Foster parent(s}: This term will be used in 
most instances to denote foster mother and 
father, and when used in a general sense, to 
denote own children as well. 

2. Natural parentfs}: This term will denote the 
biological parent(s) of the child and/or sig- 
nificant family members functioning In this 
role (such as grandparent, aunt, uncle, etc.). 

3. The Responsible State Agency or the Agency: 
This term refers to the Agency which is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the foster 
family services programs. Some states oper> 
(ite state-administered programs; other states 
supervise locally administered programs; 
stilt others operate some direct foster family 
programs while supervising local agencies 
which also operate foster family service pro- 
grams. 

The standards presented in this document relate 
only to foster family homes and not to group homes 
and institutions, which would be covered under 
a broad definition of foster care. 

Objective 

The Children's Bureau objective in issuing this 
publication is twofold: 

1. To establish standards for foster family serv* 
ices systems which specifically relate to the 
administrative structure and service provi- 
sions of public agencies: and 

2. To Improve the quality of foster family serv- 
ices throughout the nation within a reason- 
able time. 

THESE STANDARDS ARE NOT MANDATED BY 
ANY FEDERAL AGENCY. NOR ARE THEY RELATED 
TO ANY LEGISLATION OR FUNDING, EXISTING OR 
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PENDING THE USE OF THESE STANDARDS BY 
INDIVIDUAL STATE AGENCIES TO IMPROVE FOS- 
TER FAMILY SEFWICES IS COMPLETELY VOLUN- 
TARY HOWEVER. THE CHiLDRF-N'S BUREAU REC- 
OMMENDS A PROCESS FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE STANDARDS WHICH RCOUIRES A COOPERA- 
TIVE PLANNING AND WORKING RFLATIONSHiP 
anwEFN THE CHILDREN'S BUREAU AND THE 
RESPONSmLfc STATE AGENCY 

Basic and Goal Standards 

In draflinq stnndiirds the dcstgn is to nicet sov 
er.d expectations First, thtjy are mtendt'iJ to re Into 
BpiiLifically to the .idministr.iticn of public aqL-ncy 
prnc^rntns rosponsiblt; fur {jrovidmg foster fnmily 
siirvices Second, there ;ire twn levels nf stand 
iirds In formul.inng the B.isic St.indards. iin .it 
tempt lins been mado tf producti ii set of cnterui 
which would reflect n Il-voI of performance below 
which services nre questionable In nddttion. thf 
tevt'l of performance nf appro<imnteiy one-third of 
thir public ftgencies across the country meets or 
f<cen[is B.isic Sl.indjrds Others will bo able to 
.ilLiin tho B.I5IC Stiindards within a reliitively short 
peritjd of tinie. The Goal Standards are intended 
to reproSRnl an optimjl level of performance which 
public iitjenctes L>in wnrk toward meeting within 
•n spocifiud pt;rit)(j of lime 

It shtiuld be emphasi/od Ihnt the Goal Standards 
jre based on and ;irn in iiddilion to oach Basic 
Standard; it is necessary for the Basic Standards 
to bt; met prior to application of the process fot 
moving toward Goal St.i.id.irds Goal Standards are 
dtJiiigned primarily to b(? used m planning for future 
upgrading of sorvicps 

Determinants of Quality of Services 

The critical dilft.-rcnce bct\.veen the Basic and 
Goal Standards is thi; qunlHy of servicns provided 
Servute quality ts a function mainly of tliu amount 
nf tu.ids provided, the eduf:ation. khow!c'(ff]('. skill 
and .!x;>t;ri<.:nr.e of all levols of stalf: workloads 
which ailow tlio staff adequate timo to prnvido 
high quality services; leadership abilities of ad 
n>inistrative and supervisory stall, regular assess 
luv.nx of progr ims and polic'tis and implemen- 
tation of recotonieiidud innovalioii<; to upgrade 
services. 

Planning and Implementation Process 

Vital to a process which wiH assist states to 
meet the Basic Standardr, and move from Basir 

XVI 



Standards to Goal Standards is a plan of action 
mutually agreed upon by the Responsible State 
Agency. Children's Bureau and tfie APWA techni- 
cal assistance staff. The process for implementa- 
tion of Ihe Standards begins when the Responsible 
SlatH Aciftncy requests technical assistance from 
the Children's Bureau to improve foster family 
services 

Consultation and technical assistance from the 
Cluldrun s Bureau and APWA Tc improve foster 
families services will be provided when a formal 
ro'iuest IS made by the state department nf uncial 
seniccs The steps in the process are-- 

1 A planning conference between the Respon- 
sible Stall! Agency. APWA and Children's 
Bureau to decide on a plan for a study by a 
team of slate staff and Children's Bureau and 
APWA technical assistants of the current 
quality nf foster family services 

2. Mutual involvement in the study, which in- 
cludes: 

a. Revit^w of policy, manual materials, budg- 
ets, otc : 

b Review of a representative sample of 

cases; 

c. Interviews with representatives of all lev- 
els nf staff. 

3 Summary of facts and development of rec- 
ommendations 

4 A written agriMiment on practical, time-lim- 
ited objectives to reach the Basic Standard 
or a bnnc.h-mark level in mnving toward Goal 
Standards 

5 Written agreement for monitoring by tfie 
team with dates. 

6 Replnnmng of timo limited objectives based 
on the results of the monitoring. 

7 Submission of tftam report to Children's Bu- 
reau and APWA for review and analysis. 

f\ Confirm-ition by Children's Bureau and APWA 
of status of the FFSS to the Responsible State 
Agency when it m<*nts the Basic Standard, u 
.,1'lected bench mark, or the Goal Standard. 

The Children's Bureau. APWA and state depart- 
mfMit.s nf social services must be partners In this 
pror.ess. It is necessary to understand that the 
lirociiss in reaching the Goal Standard is as im- 
portant as the Standards themselves The state 
ag»;ncy must demonstrate that the Standards are 
af;f [/a//y r.nrriati out in practice. 
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I. COMPREHENSIVE LEGAL BASE 



BASIC STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency shell be mandated 
by legislation to set standards for and license ht' 
ter family services and to administer, supervise, 
and purchase foster family services as a lagal 
right for all children and their families who need 
such services. 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A Foster family services shall be comprwhen- 
sivtHy defined, and an organizational structure 
established to carry nut the legislativo man- 
date 

B The Agency shall be delecjiitcd authority for set- 
ting standards and licensing all voluntary foster 
family services ac)encies and pruprinl.nry fostnr 
family fiomes; authority includes rusponsibilily 
fur supervisory visits, renewals, nnd penalties 
for violating the rnyulntiOnS 

C The Agency shall havn autliurity to respond tu 
i;vuf«!nc<j that children are in nend of protection 
iind placement, the Acjency shall take inime- 
diijte action to safeguard individual children 
anti correct the circumstances leading to the 
neetf for (irutection 

D When Iieniispd tn :>ccofdance with state law. 
voluntary and proprietary foster family service 
agencies shall be authorized lo receive, iillo 
cate. and contract for funds for foster family 
services 

E A legislative nwindale shall establish the Agen- 
cy's right and responsibility to accept a child 
for placement through voluntary agreement 
will, the parents ur qu.'irdtans. court commit- 
ment, iind relinquishment Or commitment fur 
adoptive placement. 

F The Agency shall have responsibility tn advise 
regarding retjuests for ch.irter and tncorpofa 
tion (Or voluntiiry and proprietary foster serv- 
n:es agencies. 

G The relatic.nslups and responsihilities of relnted 
departments of the state government shall be 
established 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency shall be empowered 
to promote, safeguard, and protect the welfare and 
rights of children and their parents who nuiy need 
foster family services. 



GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A A legislative mandate shall establish the Agen- 
cy's right and responsibility to establish a sys- 
tem for review and recommendations concern- 
ing requests fur charters and the incorporation 
of voluntary and/or proprietary foster family 
agencies 

B The Agency shall have the right and responsi- 
bility to intervene when local departments fail 
to pruvide adequate care. 

C. Other State agencies (e g , health, fire, etc) 
shall be directed to provide consultation imd 
other necessary services for the Responsible 
State Agency 

D. Provision shall be made for a system of orn- 
budbmen to objectively represent parent (s) 
and fester children when they believe the 
Agency, a contracting agency, or any Organiza- 
tion or individual providing substitute family 
care has infringed On their rights Or failed to 
pruvide adequate services.' 

E Informatiun regardinq foster children and their 
families given in confidence shall be protected 
under a ruling of privileged communication. 
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11. BUDGET 



BASIC STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency shall establish a 
budget and seek the funds necessary to ensure 
that the foster family services system meets these 
basic standards. 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
A Budget Planning 

Budget planning sIkiII involve all levels of stnff 
Thusff st»all include — 

1 Those who ;ire knowledgenble in program plan- 
ninc) and adnimistration 

2 Stntf providing service, including fostrtr parents 

3 Bt»prest!nt<iiives of tli>().irtnu?nts nnd .igencies 
who reliite to the scrvic- proqr.im. such ns ju- 
venile courts health department, voluntary 
agencies, etc 

4. Local fiimiini; tUithoritins such as county gov- 
rrninents 

B Budqi't Pr.tctlces 

Sound btjdgt?linq practices shall be used based on 
cost nf necessary st.tft, stalf dnvelnpinnnt. full re- 
imbursenuMit for cluNI s liviiuj tixpfifises. etc In 
addition, budgeting sh.itl tattr into account 

1 A sliding f^T scaie to bo developed for the tiat 
ural par(;otl5l or guardian (s) based on ab'lity 
tt) pay fnr ?t'rvi( tis .tnrl care, m order to uncour- 
age a continuing relatioor.hip le.uling toward the 
return oi tho child to the family and tn fielp de 
fray agency expenses 

2 S«.'ituif>g Other funds to v^hich tho child is on 
titled, such as child yuppnrt estate. OASI. mil 
itary service benefits insurance, etc Consid- 
eration should be given tn preserving all or a 
portion of the funds for the cliild's future use 
and preservation tiuaraot(;i;d when funds ex- 
ceed costs 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency shall establish a 
budget and shall secure the funds necessary to 
ensure (hat the foster family services system 
meets Goal Standards for all children and their 
families who need such services. 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
A Co5f Ettvcttveness 

Regular cost elfectiveness analysis and auditing 
related to program goals and objectives shall be 
practiced. 

B Emerging Needs 

Expanding and developing new services in re- 
sponse to special and emerging needs shall be 
iniplen>ented m all areas 

C. Intake Services 

Special funds shall be provided for intake services 
to prevent the unnecessary separation of the chMd 
from his own lamil> 
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III. PURCHASE OF SERVICE 
BASIC STANDARD 

TTm Raspotitibla Stat* Ag#ncy shall prcvida for 
pujrchaaa of foatar family ai/rvicaa from voluntary 
and pt^llc aoanctaa for chlkUa^ wfio can baat b« 
•ervad by the agancy talactad: payment ihall be 
•t t rata agreed upon by both pcrtlei. 



GUIDELINES FCH iivlPLEMtNTATlON 

A. A purchase contract shall be developed for a 
number of children or for special serviceb for 
an Individual child and or their families which 
covers In detail — 

t. The services to be provided, including aftercare 
follow-up. 

2. Respective service responsibility of each 
agency (I.e.. services to parent while child is in 
another agency's care, etc.). 

3. The purpose and dates and receding of review 
conferences. 

4. Amounts and dates of payments to be made. 

5. Procedures for financial and program account* 
ing. 

B. Purchase-of servico contract may include staff 
to develop adoption homes for children with 
special needs. 

C The Agency shall pay full reasonable cost as 
negotiated and arrived at according to uniform 
cost account procedures. 

D. Provisions shall be made which will enable an 
agency to change its services or resources for 
a child and or parent in response to their 
changing needs after discussion of the pro- 
posed changes with the Responsible State 
Agency in advance and after receiving written 
authorization to proceed. 

E. The purchase of foster family services shall 
promote pluralism, innovation, and the provi- 
sion of the best service available for each Indi- 
vidual child and family, but shall not absolve 
the Responsible State Agency of the obligation 
to develop its own capacity to deliver quality 
services for ail children who need them. 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Responsible Sute Agency shall Include pty 
ment for administrative, personnel, end direct 
costs in the purchase of service contract Pur' 
chased services shall meet the Responsible Agen* 
cy's standards end the contracting agency shall 
regularly account for money expended end for 
service effectiveness. 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPI FML .-T.^^TV ^ 

A. Periodic evaluation' • -'-.rchs^^eof-sorvlce 
program shall incJ>.:>1>; n ' .lew of contracts, 
agreements, the metJ.Xs of establishing ac- 
countability, and the se'vlce effectiveness and 
cost effectiveness of *.oe purchased service. 

B. Criteria shall be e'.cabllshed tu ensure that ad- 
ministrative costs and the staffing plan are 
compatible and that a superior quality of serv- 
ice is delivered. 

C. The contract may be for experimental and dem- 
onstration programs. 

D. The purchase of-service contract may provide 
higher payments for unusual deployment of 
staff to accomplish suitable adoption for foster 
children with special problems, etc. 

E A full range of services shall be available 
through direct provision or purchase for every 
child for whom the Agency has responsibility. 

F. Each child with similar needs directly served 
by the Agency shall receive services of quality 
equal to those purchased for a designated 
child, or vice versa. 
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IV. PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 



BASIC STANDARD 

Th« Responsible State Agency shall ensure the 
provisiorr of adequate physical facilities which are 
accessible to those who use the services and 
which make for efficient and effective delivery of 
foster family services. 

GUIDELINES FOB IMPLCMENFATION 
A Office Space 

1. (Mticfis shiill include regional and or neighbor 
hui)(i olhc«« readily accessible in iill commu- 
nitius with survic« needs 

2 Offices shall be attractive and comfortable find 
shall include — 

:i Reception area, with wnitincj room, 
b Staff tounges. 

c Confjironce and interviewing roojns. 
i\ Sfcjriigtt .iren for (ihtldrjMi's personal belong- 
ings 

0 Committee nie»-'ting and staff development 
rooms 

f Staff offices. 

g Children's playroom 

li FiU» rooms. 

1 Special facilities for the physically handi- 
Clipped 

B OHicc F QUI {•intent 

SuffiL-ienr phones. typewrit»jrs recording and die- 
M:im mnchmes. and uthnr offictj equipment and 
Mi.iTfjrMls ifichjdmg pens, pnp'^r etc . shall be pro- 
vhUhI Otfic'i ♦iquipHHint sh.ill b»: rtiplaced regularly 
wiirn (M/dated or broken 

C Annual ftov/t.'W 

An .iniiu.il revtetv shall bf.- tnadt^ to assess Aarncy 
ru:t:ds rulatinq to physic il facilities .md ecuiipnient 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency shall ensure the 
provision of attractive agency facilities which will 
be readily available to those who need services 
and will provide all equipment necessary for effi- 
cient and effective delivery of foster family serv- 
ices. 

t.UlDFLINES FOH IMPLEMENTATION 

A Ofhce space shall include family visiting rooms 

B Parking space shall be provided for staff, volun- 
to»?rs. citizens, and clients. 

C Agency vehicles, including mobtle units, shall 

b(! available .ih needed. 
D Modern office equipment shall be utilized by the 

Agency such as — 

a Projectors, leaching niachines, and other au- 
diovisual equipment, 
b. Data-processinq equipment. 
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V. STANDARD DEVELOPMENT, LICENSING, AND ENFORCEMENT 



BASIC STANDARD 

The Rtttpontible Sute Agency shall be empowered 
to set and enforce standards for the provision of 
foster family services and care by voluntary agen- 
das arfd IfKiividuals, 



GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
A Cvneral Procvdures 

1. The Ager.cy shall publish cleaily dt-fmed re- 
quirenients for application, and procedures to 
be tulluwt^d in cunductnuj .) study iind (|rant- 
ing approval. 

2 A written summation of the decision nnd the 
reasons for it shall be furnished by the agency 
in question 

3 Procedures for fair hearings shall be estab- 
lishnd iind publrshr^d 

4 No exemption on the biisis of political or reli- 
gious «iffiliatinn shall be allowed 

5 Coordination with othur official departments in 
child licensincj shall be established rerjardinq 
statutes, ordinariees. an(j rules 

b Authorization shall be established (or super 
visory visits and licensing renewals, and pen 
alties for licoii!;ing vioNitions shall be set 

7 Administrative responsibility for systems 
management shall b^^ assigned to a qualified 
person, and sufficient s\aH shall he provided 

8 Regulatnry licensing responsibility shall be 
assigned to identifiable and qualified staff 

9 Licensing standards and procedures shall be 
reviewed and revised as indicated, no less 
frequently than every five y»iars 

to Standards shall mt;et nniii^'uim lociil nrdi- 
nances 

11 Safety codes for family homes shall be ad 
lusted to thf rt-alities of urban and rural arnas 
Indian reseivations. etc 

12 -National standards shall be reviewed and re- 

searched in regard to stand.nds and liCL-nsinq 
tj A policy shall be develnp»'<j for the exch.tnije 
ol expi'nenco and thought with all nlftcials 
with whom cooperative r»?latioiii>hips iirc in 
existCMic*^ (firr;. health etc ) 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency shell be empowered 
through legislation to promulgate and progessively 
improve licensing procedures and standards with 
respect to foster family services, public and vol- 
untary, profit and nonprofit, which it provides, su- 
pervises, or licenses, and from which it purchases 
services and or care. Required licensing standards 
shall be the same for all foster family services 
without regard to euspicee. 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A. An advisory committee shall be involved in the 
fnrmulation of standards, the administration of 
lu:ensing service, and the development and re- 
view of improvements in licensing laws. 

B A mechanism shall be established which as- 
sures that citizens, agenctes. foster parents, 
and consumeis ot services participate in for- 
mulating licensing and standards. 

C. Sufficient staff shall be maintained to process 
all new child-placing and proprietary agency li- 
cense applications within three months, with at 
least one supervisory visit every six months. 

D Sufltcient staff shall be maintained to process 
all renewal apijiicitions within one month and 
make necessary supervisory visits every six 
months, 

E Regular planned interpretation of licensing and 
standards, using groups and media, shall be de- 
veloped and implemented 

r Consultation services stiall be piovided for the 
licens(;e.s to help them meet Goal Standards 

G Children living in independent foster family 
placement situations outside Agency structures 
shal! be piotocted 

1 Application for services form shall be available 
fur use by individual home operator 

2 Agency shall provide appropriate fnllnwup 
service to be made by qualified staff for inde- 
pendent family fioines 

J Licensing study shall initi.ited wiThin three 

days <3f contact 
4 Legal services shall be made available when 

needed 

b Childrr-ii and parents shall he accepted, upnn 
rcqii'.'st. for Agtincy services; Ix-ynnd licensing 
aetivities 
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V, STANDARD DEVELDPMENT. LICEN8INQ. AND ENFDRCEMENT (Continued) 



14. The samo standards for direct social services 
and foster family services shall be applied re< 
gardless of the auspices and without regard to 
financial naed, social status, race, religion, or 
national origin, and at least of equal quality to 
those services provided directly by the state 
agency. These agencies shall retain the free- 
dom to establish service to specific groups in 
accordance with thoir charter and purpose. 

15. No contract or purchase of service from any 
agency, public or voluntary, shall be allowed 
which does not meet state licensing standards. 

B. Charter and Incorporation 

1. The Agency shall recommend for or afj;rn<)t the 
application for charter or incorporation ot any 
voluntary agency providing foster family serv- 
ices. 

2. The license shall be renewed annually with a 
plan for an indepth study no less than every 
5 yeors. 

3. Sufficient staff shall be available to process all 
new child-placing and proprietary agency li- 
cense applications in order to assure that ap> 
plications are f.andled within a six-month po« 
riod, wirS at least one supervisory visit per 
year. 

4. Consultation services shall be provided for the 
licensees to help them meet Basic Standards. 

5. The license of the voluntary agency shall con- 
note approval of all foster family homes related 
to the agency, 

6. The Agency is responsible for revoking the vol> 
unlary agency's license and for closing it when 
facts show that it is nut meeting the estab* 
lished Standards. 

C. Licensing Proprietory and individual 
Foster Homes 

1. A family not affiliated with a social service 
aqcncy shall be required to apply for a license 
Within 30 days of accepting an unrelated child 
for ongoing care in the home. 

2. Sor.lnl services shall be offered the individual 
foster home and the natural parent(s) or guard- 
ian. 

3. The Agency shall educate the public to their rc- 
' sponsibility to report children living in unre- 
lated families. 

4. Complaints shall be rclcrred to the ticensinn 
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V. STANDARD DEVELOPMENT. LICENSING. AND ENFORCEMENT (Continued) 



unit which shall Initlnte processing within 72 
hours. 

5. A record shall bo modo of the* length of time 
bctwGort tho report and approval or refusal to 
llconsG. 

D, Other deparim<}nta of the stata providincj tostor 
family sorvlcos aliail bo npproved tinnu.illy with 
nn in-depth study no loss fniquontly thnn uvory 
5 yertrs. 
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VI. COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP AND EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC* 



BASIC STANDARD 

The Retponiible State Agency ehall eneure (he de- 
v«lopmen( and Implemenlellon of e plan lo Inform 
and Involve (ho communlly In (he lmprovemen( of 
fos(er fimlly lervlcee through communKy plan- 
ning, coordlnadon between various governmen(al 
organlzadont, cooperadon be(ween governmen(ai 
and volun(ary agencies, and social acdon. 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTAnON 
A Inlonvtitioii 
I. Con(en( 

The tnlormadon sh.nll con3ls( of rrporO ynd pom- 
phle(s for dls(ribu(lon, including nn .nnnutil report 
on iicdvities and accarnplishments. Inlormntion 
shall highlight the spoctui noeib i>l fosior children 
and (heir pnreni(3). the Lidequ.ncy of resources, 
und chongrtig needs nnd social/economic condi- 
tions which require new methods «nd resources. 

2 DitiAOtninntinn 

rhc developnicnl .uid disaOniniiidnn of infornmtion 
and public relations mtileritils shnll be pLmncd (o 
ie;ich spucifjc tartlets iind involve the communlly 
In Agency programs 

3. Liaison 

LJaison relationships with die press. TV. radio, 
house orqans, and other media shall be estab- 
lished. Intorniatmn disseminated through the me- 
dia shi\\i include general nrti(:les and programs, 
special articles and programs, recruitment cam- 
paigns, tind human interest articles from child/ 
pariMit (s) /foster piuenlls)' point of view. 

B Thi* Aqcncy .sTia// oncouroga citizen iitvolve- 
mrnt at nil level a h) include— 

t Action for Foster Children Committees in each 
ctmitnunity (composed of reprcsenti'itives of 
voluntary citizens' organizations and other citi- 
zens), vvhi(:h shall be encouraged and gu'en all 
information and nssisliince required for them 
to become knowledgeable and committed, and 
to take action in praclica! ways to improve 
services for foster children and their families 

• Thf.tUQhuiit I'll* iUntiniviit the f prctatinn is ibitl tbCrv ^ill 
hr /iim.ijl pl.iDiuini „i fc/df'i'M .'i^ tvliit^rincs with Utti'ntufn 
•() l.ii}C}ii,U)i> .tml Hit'ntiliCdt'Vn biirrifrs This in t».\;n-c://i,7y 
(in;hr»r,Jn/ iruli^iaijuru)Uoi) <it mlonrtitntii in,itn/;tl and gunio 
fi.iffK.jf.s lit ijiirviiDCt: tinii trill liuiiniygs ,md itir*!Ct sor\/ii:C 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Reaponslble Stale Agency shall provide for an 
Identifiable program for communlly Information, 
communlly organization, and advocacy, directed by 
a specialist competent In public relations and 
knowledgeable In foster family sarvices. 



GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A. Information 

A community information program shall bo estab- 
lished with ii written plan for development and dis- 
semination of educational, informational, and pro- 
motional material. 

B. Foster Pnrent AssocUitions 

t The Agency shall provide staff, funds, etc.. to 
assist foster parenl(s) in establishing and 
mainlaini.ng associations. 

2. Foster parent(s)' associ. on representatives 
shall bo included In appropriate professional 
and community meetings as members of the 
team. 

3. Foster parent(s)' association reprosentalives 
shall be Included qs appropriate In program ami 
budget presentations before boards, state leg- 
islatures, and other policy-making and govern- 
ing bodies. 

4 Foster parenl(s)' association representatives 
shall work with other staff to improve education 
for fostering. 

C. Community Inlormation Specialist 

A commur'ity information specialist shall be em- 
plcvfcd to— 

1. Be responsible for an ongoing program of com- 
munity interpretation. 

2. Develop on annual plan for accomplishing the 
Agency's community information goals. 

3 Develop ind make use of communication chan- 
nels with business and other house Organs. 

4. Sorure cooperation of public communications 
media. 

5. Interpret foster family services and recruit fos- 
ter families via stuffers in monthly billings. 
Iciiflets. newsletters, and other means of com- 
munication, as well as develop radio and TV 
scripts for puhlic service announcements and 
other programmmg. 

13 
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VI. COMMUNITY LEAOtRBHIP AND EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC (Continued) 



It Is recommended that stalf be doslgrintod for 
liaison activitioB. 

2. Consumers, providers, voluntary ngoncios, 
other public agencies, citizens, and all levels 
of staff shiill bo InVdlvod in the dovolopment 
and ovaluiition of fostor f:>niily survicu stJiid- 
ards and licensing standards, as wall as In us- 
sossing the need and adoquncy of servicns. 

3. Publlc/admlnlstrotlve hearings on stnndnrds 
shall bo conducted before they aro iiUoptfid. 

4. An advisory committee shall bo appointed to 
advise and recommend improvements in foster 
family servicoa and to assist In a social action 
plan for children and their families. This com- 
mittee shall bo appointed by the governor or 
the administrator of the Agency and shall be 
roproscntativu of various Interest groups, with 
rotating momborship. 

C. Intar- and Intrastate Planning and Coordination 
with Other Agtincivs and Juvenlh) Courts 

1 Planning jind Coordination 
A mochanrsm for planning and coordln<itlon with 
other agenclQS and juvenile coi/rts, witliin and out- 
side the stato, shall be established. 

2. Placement Situations outside the Agtnicy's Area 
Placement of foster children iit.voss county and 
state linos shall bo infrequent .*Md occur only when 
necessary for tho best Intertr';! nf the child and 
not because of a lack of resources or foster family 
services in the originating community. 

3. Agencies' Responsibility 

a. Joint and separate responsibility with and be- 
tween agencies, particularly tho juvenile 
courts and other courts, shall be clearly out- 
Imod and institutionalized in formal written 
agreement's 

b. If not already party to the Interstate Com- 
pact on the Placement of Children, the Agency 
shall pursue legislative enactment of said 
Compacl The Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children provides for— 

(1) Notification of appropriate state or local 
public welfare authorities In the state of in- 
tended destination prior to the placement 
made by out-of-state public and private 
agencies and persons, other than close rela- 
tives of the child mal<ing a placement with 
other close relatives 
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0 Develop training for staff, including foster par- 
ent(s). regarding how to use human interest 
activities as a major Interpretative tool. 
(Also soo Foster Family Recruitment on pagoti 
48 and 49.) 

D. Advocacy 

Tho Agency shall develop appropriate odvocacy 
rules and procedures to alert tho community to tho 
need for — 

1. Community services for families and children. 

2. Easily accessihio neighborhood services. 

3. Citizen involvement at all levels in planning 
and action. 

4. Demonstration of innovative approaches in de- 
veloping community resources and Agency 
practices. 

5. Involvement ol fostor poront associations and 
Action for Foster Children Committees in de- 
velopment of plans, interpretation to tho public, 
budget hearings, and ropresontation cn policy 
and advisory boards. 

E. Social Action 

1. The Agency shall work toward the development 
of social oction to improve economic and social 
conditions which often result in the breakup of 
fiunilies and the placement of children. 

2 The Agency shall provide or coordinate with 
the necessary agencies services within the 
community which strengthen famllios-at-risk 
and help families to moot tho needs of the child 
at home rather than through placement. 

3 Legislation to safeguard and protect tho wel- 
fare and rights of children, as well as to estab- 
lish and enforce Goal Standards for social 
services to children and their parentis}. Includ- 
ing licensing standards, shall be implemented. 

F. Planning nnd Coordination 

1. Inter- and intrastate coordination with other 
agencies shall be the responsibility of a staff 
planning .ind coordination board, which is com- 
posed of representatives of alt foster family 
agencies and juvenile courts in the area and 
which meets regularly. Its purpose shall be to 
assure that services aro available in the state, 
that services meet the changing needs of all 
children and their families who need services, 
and til, It i-lnldren who should be placed in an- 
other situation receive prompt, effective service. 
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VI. COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP AND EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC (Continued) 



(2) An opportunity for ofllcinla of tho social 
sorvico department In tho 8t.ito of Intondod 
dostlnation to invustl(|{ito tlio proposed 
placement. No child from one pnrty state 
can bo pluccd In tmothnr pnrty stnto prior tn 
wrltton nntllicntlon dint tho plnconuMit does 
not nppoar to violate tbo intorosts (if tho 
child. 

(3) Placomont ol dollruiuont children »n Instltif- 
tionol ctiro In nndthor stnto If no onulvtitont 
IdCllltles are iwadnblc for them In the stnte 
of rt)sidcnco and if a court hoariny, with op- 
portunity lor thw pnrentja) to bo heard, re- 
veals that thoie would bo no undue hnrd- 
ship. 

(4) The contlnunnce ol rosponslblllty for tho 
chdd on tho part of the ncjency or ptjrsori 
sending hitn or hor, but with tho optlcn ol 
mnklmj iigreemonts with aqencies in thn 
rocoivmq stnte for cooperative supervision 
or (llscharflo of theatf reaponsibilities. 

D MInoritias 

IIh' Aqoncy shiill bo alf»rt tn the rioods nnd inlor- 
ests ol niinorltios, nnd mdividitnis shnll bo provided 
n prompt and adenirnttt response to their concerns 
Tho Agency shall assure that (jond conimirnication 
Is maintained wrth all minority interests 

E. Foster Parent AFSociations 

The Agency shall work with loster parent nssocia- 
Hons to improve services for loster children and 
their familros. through the use of Agency fncihtids 
nnd stalf support. Agenc:lc» sliall participate in de- 
fmying expenses lor selected footer parentis] and 
other stuff representatives to the National Foster 
Parent Association (NFPA) National Conferenct!, 
other conferences, mstitutes, and seminars. 



2. Conluronces botwoon coo[)oratlng organtza- 
tions shall bo hold on a regular basis to handle 
conflicts and n^ake revisions In agroemonts and 
procerliiros 

.1 AgencioB shall provide written inlomiotlon on 
(unction and procoduror. ol their programs. 
A rnechanlsm shiitl bi> established which will 
assure a regular means ol securing feedback 
((luostlonnalros. Interviews, conftironcos. etc.) 
from all cooperating agencies providing foster 
family stjrvices nnd from users of services 

5. Thf! Agency shall establish membership In 
ARENA and tho State Adoption Resources Ex- 
changes. 

i;, Minority Groups 

Minority group representatives shall always he in- 
v(»lvod in idenlilying needs, dr?v(;loping responsi- 
till? irvservico training programs, and planning for 
needed changes. 
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VII, OFFICIAL CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
BASIC STANDARD 

Th« Riiponilbic Stali Agincy ihall.divalop tnd 
utilixe in wtvliory commlttti to tht Agency »d. 
minlttretlon thtl provldii for cHlxan partlclpsllon 
In llacal, policy, ind progrsm pUnnlng. 



GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
A. O\i<illiicotions 

\. Advisory commlttoo members aholl havo dem- 
onstratod nri interest In and concern for foster 
children and th»;ir fnmilios. 

2. Advisory coniiiiltHiu niembors shall hove suffi- 
cient timn to (lovotii to participating In commit- 
tee iictlvitlos. 

B establishnwnt of overall Cititens' Advisory 
Cnnimittnv shall provide for— 

1. A ratio butwHori appointed and elected mem- 
bers. 

2. Rotation with overlapping torms, 

3. Composition of 9 to 21 pHrsons. 

4. Development of mncfianisms for plannino and 
evaluating the committoe'a activities. 

5 Plans and mechanisms for coordination of cf 

forts with other pertinent public and voluntary 

Citizens' committees 
6. Use of staff services by t»-e administration to 

assist committrr 
C. Respofisibim^e. t>/ Adv/sory Committrcs sh.tll 

be — 

1. Study ot noedi and srrvtf:es 

2 Deveicpmrn' recommendations re. 
a Poircies nnd 

b. Program impro^o nu.it 

r Funds rf quired to meet pr^i^r.rm obinctivos. 

3 Bro.-d interpretation of progriint tn community 
nnd to power structi'le 



GOAL STANDARD 

Tho Raiponilbia State Agancy ahall anaura the »e- 
lection and participation of a croaa aactlon ol cltl- 
zena, Including conaumara of aervlcaa, repraaantft- 
tlvea of voluntary agenclaa and organlxallona, and 
all laveli ot atatt (foater parenta, caaeworkera, 
ate.) at appropriate on advlaory commlttaaa, ad hoc 
commlttaea, and.'or boarda of dlractora. 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A Qualifications shall Include the flbillty to con- 
tribute to thi? solution of problemn and to carry 
out tho roaponnibilities of a committee member. 

B Establishment of overall Citizens' Advisory 
Committee sholl provide for 

1 Reprosentntion of all levels nnd pertinent intnr- 
osts In foster family services. 

2 Formal reports to the community. Including 
written reports, at least annually. 

3. Representation, which shall include— 
0. Citizens at large. 

b. Concerned citizens' orrjanizatlons. 

c. Foster parents. 

d. NBtural parents. 

e. Foster children ovnr '6 yR .rs of ago. 

4. Draflinq and presentatinn of new iBOlf'f'ion 
and realistic appropriation^ for services . 

5. Recommendations to admmlstrators as to 
changes inpolicies and procedures. 

C. ni'uponsibilities of adviso-y committees 5t; ill 
mrludo — 

>. Interpretation of procjram to general juiblic and 

funding bodies. 
2 Referring complaints and providnig feedback to 

administration. 

n Special responsibilities of the governing board 
snail ir.r.lude approving policies a;..J selecting 
the 't rnqram director. 

E Special responsibilities of thi ad hoc commit- 
tee shall include — 

1 Stiu^iosor a special subject or ptoLlem. 

2. RocomniU'idation to the proC'in^ director, com 
mitten, or bo.ird 
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VIII. RIGHTS or NATURAL PARENT(S) AND CHILDREN 



BASIC STANDARD 

Thv Reipontlble State Agency shoil ensure that 
ptrtnt(i) and children Involved In foiter family 
■■rvlctt ere provided with coplei of procedures 
for resolving grievances, as well at active help 
•nd Information regarding legal rights and re- 
sources. 

GUIDELINIS FOn IMPLEMf NTATION 

A Thi! Apdfirv shiill provide iind riit»;r|)r«:| to Mm 
piir(Mit|») .1(1(1 child l;»s iipjrrdpriiitL'l .1 •Uit.iilcd 
fttiilcniunt intordiing th«J(ii of thi'ir Iimj.iI stJiHis 
iUUl riijhl!< 

1 Legnl ni()hls 

a Aijoncy pnlicios iind priictlces sh.ill ht; ir» .ic 
cord witti iw' .il, slutif. «ind tt'd<'rnl HHitiiti\s 
.nrul Ihu A()CMU:y shiill in(i)fin p.uiMits nnd r.liil 
dr(;n ol their Ifij.'il rights 

b. Tho Agency hIkiII k«.'{'p .1 (Mirrent rostor of lo 
gill snrvlcijs w!ncli arc av.Ml.ihh* witliir\ tlii! 
r.ofimiiinity thjt niujlit hi? hi;lpl«il ti) pnrffnls 
.111(1 cfiildri'ii whom the A(ii;ricy 'ii'iver. ,»rnl 
s^wdl holp thum riuike iisi; iit tlicsti services 

c riiK Aqnncy shnll ostahlish pollcins nnd prt)- 
codiiruJS winch pnitiict tin? leqiil riyhts of p.nr 
cnts i\\n\ t:liildr(!n 

d All court ri(lin;i8. vnlimtiiry p.irenlnl .uirtM;- 
mniits lor fostor fiimtly st'rvices, or rnlin. 
quishrneiits for adoption shiilt be properly 
dociiinenicd 

e. Inform. Jtion shiitl bo. provided promptly lo the 
court to ensure thnt p:irnnt« ;ind children ore 
notified of the time, phico. iind efnte of nil 
court hcnrintjs nnd ipven sufficient timo tu 
prepiire lor tho prentM.'dmtjs 

2 Grievances 

rt tho Agency slmll develop ni-inunt nnd ^i\U\c- 
line niiitcridl spelhn(i out griev.nncc proce 
duros. \\hich Aill he tis»id ;is n positive tool 
lor resolving conflict ;ind corrocniig errors 

b. All ;ippropri.Tle persons will be informed of 
these 

c The same consideration for a fair and inipai- 
tial process which applies »n Iccjnl situnlions 
shall .Uso apply in grievance slUjations. 
3. Stops shnll he taken to ensure thnt the child's 
wishes imd ft't-lings are qiv»:n in evideiu:e at the 
court liearing ;ind m grievance proceedings, 
but with pro(.i r prottJCtion for thi' child m view 
of tho strain of adversary situotions 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency shall ensure a struc- 
ture within the Agency which Is readily accessible 
to servlcu users for redress of grlevonces and 
nhall see that legal help is readily ■vnllable. 



r.i!i[)ri.iNi:s fon impu mi NfAnoN 

A The ArpMUty sli.dl 

1 Provi(l(! a wntlifn pla»i for grievance and fair 
hr;arin(j. with final recnursi! lo a court hearing 

2 Be responsible for r)btalning legal counsel for 
parentis) and/(n child iin.ilile to pay for such 
services 

.1 Pnivuli' nntillcalion nf grievunce proroedlngs 
lu wrifimj liy the Agency, inclodioc) time, place, 
and dattj of hcnring withm ;wiffi<:i»!iit time to 
prepart; for same. 

4 Develop policies nnd proceduies for allowing 
nulividiMls tti have access t<^ information re- 
rnrdetl about Ihein. to contest ihe accuracy of 
information, tt) r;orr(!Cl errors, and to place ex- 
pljMialory information In the files 

n The Agency tihall as.nist the parent |s) imd child 
in understanding the result of a grievance pro- 
ceeditKi court decision, and legal st.itus of the 
clnld 
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IX. SPECIAL STANDARD FOR NATIVE AMERICAN INDIAN CHILDREN 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 



BASIC STANDARD 

The noiponilblfl Stats Agency thall lorvo Indian 
children and their families who need foHter family 
lervlcea living within (ho boundarloa of (he 8(uta, 
Including thoie under the jiiriidictton of thu (ri 
bal courti.* 



r.uiDruNf s Fon impllmentaiion 

A Srtvico Inr Niilivi) AtnrniNin Inili.iti chililrun iuul 
tluMr f.irnilirs wtui rn!f(l lostt'r f.iniily Biirvicrs 
sh.ill 

1 Bi! readily iivailahli) iiti all Indinn rnsfrv.itUMis 

2 Bo rn.ulif avadahlo with ri?co(]ni!i(tri tluit Indian 
Tfib.il Omirts and Courts nf Indtan Ollmsf-s art' 
r.oitrls c)l (uintixMi'nt jurisdiction with resptM^l tn 
rotnovinn cluldn-n frntn thi;ir own hnriio 

;j \\(! i)f (Mjuiil riu.ility tn that prnvidnd nthnr foster 
children, on or oil \hr rnsfi vatKins within tho 
stato. 

R Ilir v.-irnMv and <|wa|ity <W Sf-rvicos shall innludo 
provisHin tor nu'iMing th'? child's fineds rolativff 
tu Itidian ht'fitat)!! Inihan stiJtus, and trihal cul- 
turn 

C. Offiiital Indian rrprcstmtatinn shall bn nintiiriMl 
in any iiniup which is considernui survico. pru 
codurtjs, and policies for Indian fnst«;r childrtm 

D Rpni'^'ir rnentinns shall hf? scIumIii1<mI with the 
tribal council to ri^port on servicos and to re- 
vise tho aqrnenient as neoded 

E IJnunual efforts and support shall bo made tn 
find suitable American Indian foster families 
for all American Indian childrnn in need of 
services 

S.'/>n,j.>fi/. fvf [■s.i.»r.' tor Vir pti'pi>si' of cl^tifn-^itioi' for 
fiiftht't tntn'n-.ytnyy. <;tntr .virnors odnunistfnm: .ipoiovnl 
pnhlr. ,i%!ii'.t.tr\ pl,wi sM/' rrfri tn Sffi?- t*!f!''i \o WfiO 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Retponilble Slate Agency ihall ensure that na* 
tlve American Indian children and their families 
who need foitor fomlly services receive tho same 
high quality of services as non tndtan children, thbt 
the same range of resourcos Is available, and that 
services meet the child's needs rotative to his 
American Indian heritage and status and his rela- 
tionship with tho dominant society. 

GUlDtLINtS FOR IMPLEMENlAllON 

A The state Agency shall acknowindtie tho nu- 
ttuiiity of trihai courts when the latter hos |urin- 
(lir.tion over a native Ameiirnn Indian chUd, and 
services ;>haii bn provided 09 appropriate to 
tiM'se ccuirts, (list as to state courts 

n The Agency shall maintain (airrerit information 
about relevant sections of tnhai codas in the 
state, or have ready access to such informa- 
tion 

C Tribal Enioiiment 

1 Tho Agency shall ensure that the native Amer- 
ican Indian child's enrollment in his tribe is 
verdied and/or take ail oec<!Ssnry steps to have 
him enrolled when he is oiiyibie. 

2 Tiie Agency shall maintain a listing nf eliglbil 
ity renuirements for all tribes within tho state 
and infnrmation on any pemling settlements for 
tribes throurjii the Court of Indian Claimr and 
individual eligibility requirements for share in 
such settlement. 

D Ihe Agency shall ensure o sufficient number of 
suitable native American Indian foster families 
by providing salaries, with fringe and housing 
benefits when needed, as well as full reimburse, 
nient f nr costs of the child's rare. 

E The Aqency shall provide Inr native American 
Indian staff members to be represented prnpor- 
tionately (as fai as possiblel to the number of 
nattve American Indian children in casnlnads 
exceeding 1"n (nr one stall representative of 
each tribe with 25 or mnre children recelvinr) 
fnsler family services). 
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X. STATISTICS AND REPORTING 
BASIC STANDARD 

Th« RtsponilbU State Agency ihall develop and 
Implement a reporting eyttem to gather uniform 
facte vital to the provision of foster family aerv- 
Icea, Including participation in community, tlate- 
wide, and natlonti reporting ayitemi. 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A. Thu Agoncy shall ctmiplln monthly and (innuiil 
statistics to bo usoH perlocJicnIly In tho dotor- 
mintitlun of ocrvlce uncJ cost nffoctivunoss In 
order to Improve foster family stirvicos ac- 
countability. 

B. Stntlstiuui iinulysis shall inuludo— 

1 Thti number of fntiiiiios roquusting sorvico. 
sorvud. and cinsod. 

2. Tho number of children rocoiving services. 

3. Thu number of plocunionts and roplacemonts 
4 Tho lenqth of time n chi'd is In foster family 

curu in rulutltin tt) thn planned objectives and 
rasults. 

5, Tho number of fostor lioriioc. resources, etc. 
utilised 

6 Thn nvertign nunibrr of children in each fostor 
home. 

7 infornintion re Independont. non Agency afflll- 
at<>d foster homes, i.e . children and family 
accepted far services as a result of applica- 
tion, number of applications, and licenses is- 
sued 

8 The number, characteristtcs, age, sex. and out- 
come of the children served by public and vol> 
untary agencies. 

9 Turnover of staff, including foster parent (s). 
with reasons for termination and lengths of 
service. 

10 Workload. 

11. Costs per unit of service. 

C The design and implementation of any rnport- 
ing .system shall protect confidentiality. 

0 The Agency shall publish all relevant foster 
family servtce statisiics in an annual report. 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Reiponilble State Agency shall employ com- 
puterized data and reporting systems compatible 
with any existing federal system, which will enable 
the Agency to gather uniform and comprohenelvo 
facts vital to providing foster family services. 

ClUiOCLlNES FOn IMPLEMENTATION 

A A diita proceasing bunk for rlinnnoslic and pro- 
dictivn datn shrill hn dnvolopod and utilised by 
the Agency in thn cullnctiun and iuuilynls nl all 
(liit.'i relating to fostor family snrvlcus, 

n The raw data shall be analyzed and used to — 

1 Provide mforrnation to th« Agrncy adniinistra- 
tnrs and thu community on Agtmcy programs 
and survictts. 

2. Identify noud for prngressivu change In pulley 
and/or procedures. 

1. , Jentify need for research. 

A Estimate the need for addrtional and/or differ- 
ent resources. 

C. A methnd shall be developed for estimating the 
percent or rate of those in the child population 
who prohahly need fostor family services. 

D Information gathered as a result of this data 
system that identifies the client by name or 
social :iecirrity number shall not be comniu> 
nicated to other agencies, reporting systems, 
or Individuals without the written consent of 
the client, 

E Policies and procedures shall be developed for 
destroying confidential information jhout indi- 
viduals when rt has served its purpose. 

F. Policies and procedures shall be developed for 
allowing individuals to have access to informa* 
tion recorded about them, to contest the accu- 
racy of information, to correct errors and to 
place explanatory information in tho files. 
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XI. PERIODIC REVIEW AND ASSESSMENT OF FOSTER FAMILY 
SERVICE SYSTEM 



BASIC STANDARD 

Th« Rotponslble Slnt» Agoncy shall onsirro tho do- 
velupnirtnl Dnd inipk-inontiillon o\ a sysloni for 
r»viiiw anil ustnisnicnl of fuilsr family lorvicot, 
at loast Qvory fivo yoar*. for Ihn purpoio of pro- 
dram inniiilonnnco nnd Improvonient 

ClIIDt UNI S rOH IMl'l rM{ NTAIION 

A IIh- ri'Virw .irul .is-rssnn'iil |iii)(;i.'S!) r.hiilt he 
put inin <>li>')'.l DM ,) l)l,llUli:tl .lllil '.ih,\\\ in 

, luilr iM'tlmilr, \0T [1. rKi.ln; n-vn'W such ,1:. tlM( 
Iii;kl<:r SyM-'iii lo .I'fH !HJ|>i!rvis('f y sl-i't re 
J. It. '. »Mi vJtH h L.i'.'' nltuH.Hvi'!. lur td mi't 
ISiM- iMijt; U'l I 

n I'l.irvi .iMil schrrliil."-, sImII he ili-Vi'lnpi-d fnr uIm 
t,',»tniii 111 th>! u'wr^'j I" itr.i'S-. 

(■ All si. lit !'-■ invn'vii in ll»i> |)l;innin<i Inf 

M Vii'W .iimI .I'.M-ssiiii'i'l ;iihI .iUtIi''! In timr 

n A ff |if M nt,Mivi> r.;iiii|)l«' r.in':-i ;ih.ill In- S'- 

|,.(.tt i| fipt rr< ordiru) (irl .1 ■•■vn-vv ■;ch'MliiU! 
( Srlri l.'.f ^il.iM 1111 )ii()ilH| !n'.'.-i p.ucMl Is) sh.llt 

I r ()i"iit|n,it**'l to **ivt' tiiiiniitti in ri'vmvv ptu 

i;filtifr!i .iml Miipli'tnrnt.ili' in 
I n.isc't on r Mii,-'iiSinrv, ,1(1.1 •tMiMMIil.lIinn'. 

„l hi,. (Innn.j tlu- ffVM-.v .I'M ,iss.-.-,mf '111 prni. 

• ■ss .|-'tnnt'- It'Tir i U'A |tl.iris 'i'l.i" f'*' di;v'M 

.)|)f(i t-' MMprnv.' the !>i^t*T i.ifniiy s(rrvu:(!s sys 

trin 

r, PrMiir.'Ss sl. ti' ti'* oinnit.'i' t mi ■! n-qiiKlf hnsis 
(S*'r p.tijr n ) 

H Ciirrrnt mil ;>f.,. . .nvl iii;hmi,|Iv -.iMtl 

I... r.'viv.'il .IS N', iift.M,, ,t .IS ,1 rr-.ult Ill'' 
j-.'L.'','.rniMit .It 'iMS' I'v 'ry 'i7i' ■.tM.'.. 



GOAL STANDARD 

Tho Hosponslblo Slolo Afjcncy •hall develop, 
through Iho ii»e of speclall/od roiourcei such «• 
diila proce«»ln0, a iyslrm of ongolnfl review nnd 
n»Beiimenl which shall be carried ou\ by • tepa- 
rate division eslabllihod to dolermino service and 
cost oftecllvenosB. 

C.UIDlLINfS MMl IMI'LLMINTATION 

A Tl(u tn-jputisibillty fur irvi. // nnd nssnsflinnnt 
ol the loster fiimily tii-rvicun syst<>rn slinll bo 
pliiciid in .1 si!|iar.>ti> division hondiid by ;i spo- 
ci.iliHt With knowhMlc]!!. cducntion. tmlnlny, nnd 
i(x|i(!rn!nt:»! in bucinl scmiHU) r^sijorch. iind with 
spijci:il uxportlsn in child wrlfiuu 

W Thf! ;ir.s»'ssnujnl Jind rijvi»!w division nhnll ho 
}italf»;d with porHoiuinl who hnvo l<now!(idg»i of 
sin;i;il Mcinnco n?sPiiri;l» ond thu ov^iluntion r«- 
vmw iipproiirli. plus oxpisrnina^ in child wri- 
fiire, 

C: Hrsn.'irch mf-thodnlngy /ind tools appropri.nn to 
ttii: luirpoMJ nf tivnlii.ition sluill hn utilirod. and 
th- riMiiilts shall b«! ubcd iidniinistriitividy for 
thp purpov cd milking iniprnviiinfjnts In foster 
liunily "itirviciiS- 

D An .idvisnry Cftriirnittt'O composed ol 50".» citi- 
..ftis Irnrii outsidn thr Ationcy nnd 50">. stuff in^ 
ndmi) fijstor p.iir.nts shnll bn iis(!d .ns iin inte- 
(,ra! p.-irt of thn tMt;i| Au(;ncy sysKmi to study 
i.ful rijpnrt on tho iidcqu.icy of fostur f.imily 
st;rvici!s in li(lht of chancjinrj socuil and ceo 
iKMiiu; r.onditions 

[: Th<r jssrssmfMit und irvinw sh.iH Includo man- 
nqniuiMtt policins ^nnl piocodun's .is well as 
•H'rvK.o priii:tic(;s to ilotermint! »>lf»'rtlv('noss 

r Tlif An*;ncy shall di;vi;lc>p nnd utHizt; an nffoc- 
t.vp riiothod fnr diMfirnin.Tr.f) tho i»!Siilts of 
MTvirrs .IS s*;*:n by th« luster child ;ind or 
his hijr (arnily 

t; It,.. rrvn'W ,.nd i.s'.-.:.nH-nf sh.-H hr intf-nsivf 
..„„u,jh t., i'.nsuf^- It fidirr:?'-. thr malitnis 
nt \h>' . o'itiiui 'vvsii in. with sp*'ri:il nmphasis 
„n thi; input n\ i-SMun:^':. n l.it.vr; to thr? out- 



Thi' rrvrw .ind 
With ,tn mli'MS 



,..irs shall Iw 
irmsiVr- li'V( 



iiss' ^rsmi-'nt shall h(; nnqoinn 
V study at Inast fvnry tivi» 
<4i i;,,l:;i'rrd in tin? t)r»;vi0iis 
->r<l Ml fnfmiil.ilinq '.t'ltlv I'H iiM 
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Xl. PtRIDOlC RCVItW AND ASSCBSMINT DF FDSTEfl FAMILY SERVICE SYSTEM (Contlnutd) 



I A fO|)urt Hhiill 1)0 ntndo to tho communlly do- 
tnilinu succoBslul outcomes, problem aroos. 
iind rocomrnnndntlons und changes needed to 
Improve service olfoclivuneas end r «(fec- 

tiven(!s;i 

J The HestKinarljIr Stnlw AQeiicy shall Cooperate 
witi) otliur iiumiuins. foundntlons, etc.. Including 
.i(>|jro|)rl;itn rn^onrch efforts, pnrtlculnrly thoso 
ilifi'i;!(>tl lowiird ntuul lur prnurnm change 
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XII. RESEARCH 
BASIC STANDARD 

Th« Rttsponfcible State Agoncy fthall provide for re 
learch relevant to the offectlveneii of the Agen- 
cy't precticet end progr«m«. 

OUIDtLINtS rOM IMPU Ml NTAIION 

A Httso.irctj shitll hn luiniluctml l)y prnli'siion^il 

st;»lt with KfMiwhMloi'. i!(l»ii:*itnm .inil nr i ^pi«ri 

Dnco 111 ftMu.irch 
\\ lU'snnrch miiy ho imMut ciimhictril hy ihi; 

A()(!ni:y st<)tl (tr ()iir(:h<isril 
C Vitiil .iiti.i!i to lin i|iv('t< pnnrily shiill iMClmh; 
t Prnqr.un pl,ir»nir»i) 
2 Pf i)(|riilTi m.u>iiil«"n<'iil 
J Unmi't Jii'«'(tR 

4 Cdit .mil siTVii:.; .iccnuritiiKj iirul i;ll»'i;tlvi'rn's s 

rrUitivt' to injli;om»; .iMil tim>' friimo 
•i r.nnfnhutmrts t > tltcury .H>il profrssrinnl kunwl 

f(i(|<' t<lliiliru| \" 

h f JinHy ,i(l|iistim'nt 

{-. I nstPi (Mri'iith) ili'vi'lnpriiriU .irlil tltfrMivr 
nirss 

d Drvolopniont niul I'lli'ctivt'ru.'ss o\ social 

s#'rvic»« imii rtiljitiMl snrvrci'S 
(« Utili/.ltinfi f>f r(M;it»vl irrviccs 
f OjiiTiitiofi ,\r\i\ .ulrntnistratinn 
() CnnunKrnty onjanuMtmn 

D An.ilysis sti.ill hr tnadf ot quahtativc .uuf fiiiari 
titativ(i mnnsiirt!S of iliffiTi'ru:(? hrtwtM'ti ff)St»:r 
fntiitly srrvicrs ii> vanniis ilrsitjtiatud artMS ol 
thf A(|i?or,y s lunsdicluin 

r Platis shouUI hr di'vrlo|>i'<l for (iruiniiuj corninii 
nic itiof< .itui coorditiatfon hi:tw«M'n st.ito. fnl 
!;ral. Duhhn and vuhialary c.fnld w(?lfarr ai.n'n 
co'S in rnlatino to all rrsrariJi 

F rirulmcis atul ropnrts ot n.-srarrll Rhall he dis 
M'tninatt-d In tnt(;r»!';t»'d nifoinuoitv . '.t-'itc. .md 
t<atif)nal orcjafii/aimtis 



GOAL STANDARD 

The neiponilble State Agency ihall provide for an 
Identifiable reiearch unit which ihall be charged 
with roiearch pertaining to the effectlveneii of the 
Agency'! practlcei and programi. anH Innovatloni 
which can be teited and or demonilidted. 

CiUiniUNrS ion tMPirMCNTATION 

A rtisojirclr unit shall hn lieadod liy n apo- 

c.iiilisl whos« knowlodipt. nducatmn. Inilnlng. 

and 'or (ixpn'<(«nr»> ()i(allfy him or hur lo con- 

duel child wollnrt; (iisoaich 

\\ Sidtlciiint fltidt vwHh kriowlndgn of social flcl- 
iincK rnsnarch dovelopnd nt the ninstur's Uivol 
and ir.iininn u\ ncropted resisarch rnothodnhmy 
shall Ih' inaintiMnrd by ilut Acjoncy. 

C. At liMSt nnn pftijrcl shirll hn oporatlonal at nil 
intn's for sp«r(al rnsearch and durnoristrntlon 
in ordor to <idd ndw knoAlndyfi or inriovnllvo 
prcn:nssos nnd 'or snrvlc^r. 

D Data rollfM:ti;d r(jqardinf) diaqnintic decKlons. 
tiT(nin.ition, and th»; sinridirancf! ol thn avrracjr 
Irntjlh of srivicr shall 1)0 analy^nd. nnd tlu? 
ri!3iilts shidi hr idili^rd m ItTtprdviiui Aiicnr.y 
pr.trtiCf^s 
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XIIL MANUAL AND GUIDE MATERIALS 
BASIC STANDARD 

Tb« Raipontibia Slata Agancy ihall provlda ■ 
manujil ind written guide meterlelt for tttff (In- 
cluding foalar parantt) riliting to th« fotttr ftnv 
lly ■■rvlcis program, which ihail ba ravltad ■! 
liMt ■viry live yeari. 

GUIDCLINES fOn JMPLtNU NTATION 

A MnnunI nncf yuldii rtuitnriolH shiill Incluiln 

1 Phdoauphy »n(i goni stntornpnt 

2 InstriKMions rngnrcJing policy flruJ pruciMlirrt's 

3 S[)ijcific "how to" inatructlons 

4. Upiintt'd pltn» rny.trdiny contHnt and timing of 
rncdrdinys 

B MiiMti 'i .ind guidi; nidti^riiilH shidl bo rovisttd on 
an onqnlfuj basis us p{)ltt:M)3 and procedures 
chunqe. ri»l«vjitii Ingislahun la puasud, ur a^ 
II ronull of the revlnw and assussment process 
(son pnr)e 25), but not loss fr^iiuontly than 
evnry five yuars 

C rostnr Parent (s)' ManuJil 

The foster parrntis) manual shnll includn bit 
gtc intnrnwition net-sdeif by fostor parent (s). 
nO. instructions for prepariny nnd filing ox- 
penso accounts, using cotnrnunltv rosourcos 
phonj? numbufs for clinic, btinf Htatiimunt of 
roUfS of soclnl sorvicc woiVf«r and ioatfir par 
eat worker s nanio nnd phono ruanbor, ntc 

D f ostt'r Parontis) Newsletter 

The Agency ahalt assist tlu; ftiiiter parent af)so 
elation with the development of .\ rrnjular (nrittjr 
parent newslettt^r. as InditMted 



GOAL STANDARD 

The naiponilbU Btita Agency ihell revise end 
prepere tnenuel end guide meterieli et leeit evefy 
three yeeri, with ipeclel ettonllon to reednbillty, 



(UJIUrUNCS ron IMPltMrNTATION 

A A lommlttoo compOBod of stuff monibora from 
diderent lovein. Including fonter parorUa, work- 
ers, and supervlBOrn. shall rovlnw nnd tumly/o 
qmdellnes nnd numuni matorini nnd formiilalw 
recoinmondntlons nnd fornmt for revisions 

b StnM with spocini oxporienco and qualiflcotlons 
(or preparing nuujuni nnd guide niatorinls shall 
bo assignad this function 

C Infoimation shnll ho secured from other state 
and voluntary ai)er>cies on their mnfuinl and 
yuidu n>uturinls for con«sUiera;ion and use In 
revision o( thusu rnaterialn. 

D Manual and guide motorlnls shall Include com- 
pr«iMui?itvo covoroyo nf oil aspects of Ayoiu.v 
pro(jri.n)3 and sorvlcoa 
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XIV. CASE RECORDING 



BASIC STANDARD 

Th« R«tpoiMlbU 8uta Ao«ncy thall mtlnttln cttt 
r«€Or^ which conttin ntct«t«/y (nformtKon re- 
Qimilfni th« chlM •nd natural parant(i). lha chlld'i 
•djuitmant In th« lotUr famtly horn*, thu tarvtcat 
provMvd and tccurad and tho outcoma of tha tarv 
lca«. •nd •hall protact th« conMd«nUallty of that* 
r«corda. 

GUIDtLINfS t on IMPllMlNTATION 
A Caso rncards n\u\\\ contnin ■ ■ 
1. 5»fll«ctmi J)rncoHH rur.ording of ospocuilly s«n 
!)ltlvfl material Kir Himinostlc. tr*uitin»nt, (iml 
tenching purponos 
2 ConcJaa. rolovant aumhwiry rocordlny 

3. Ci»rr»nt dlagnnBttc ovnluHtKm nf tho chilil. 
natural piir«nt(») and th« nutiinoconnmic nit- 
I .ition, 

4. The trorttmont plan for natural p.irnnt(s) iind 
tho child, w)th iip(fotod tim« hinltnd ob(ectlvrs 
of placomont. survicos and outcomns, 

5 R«port8 of cfso conft'rencos. consuftfltions. 
etc. 

6. Obaervfltiona, fimfin^s. and otfirr rolnvant niii 
tflrlal providoti by fosler parnntlr;) 

7, Dotallod inndlcjil. psychiatric. psychnUMjIcil. 
and Dthnr such r«pnrts. .is intfir«t»Ml 

B. Financial agfOfMTumts and [irrHoynniiMits 
9 Current fact shoot matnriuls, statistics, atr 
10. Voluntary ogrootnonts nr cniii t nriirrs h)r fns 
tflr placnmont .ind roiirt Oftiur of voluntary ri; 
linquishiTUmt ^or ndoptton 
B. Selected cfiso records shdil ho uacd as a to.tcli 
log and practice tuol m cunforrncn ami m 
service training of st.iff, vvn.n nppropriiito 



GOAL STANDARD 

Tha Raaponiibia 8tat« Ao«n«y thall HttblUh • 
•yatam of racordlng which tnaurai that MCMury 
Information concarnlnfl tha child, natural pw«nt(a). 
and aarvlcaa provldad arn raadlly tvallabla. 



(UJIDI UNtS fOH IMPlfMCNTATION 

A |hn A()i>ncy shall loiploinonl the use of up-to- 
il.ilR c.ise rtJcurilmu tecf^nlqona to stroamllne 
rucoulr. without rosullant losy of vnlun and con- 
tnnt 

B In scTvIco tfiunino shall he provided for ataff re- 
(innliiMi innuvativo f:aso rrtording tochnlquea. 

C Ihn final ovuloation nhall bo completed and re- 
corded within on« month nhc.r termination of 
the casn and shall include documentation ad- 
justmonta followiruj termination of services. 

0 flfjcordinc} «hiill bo of tho highest quality as 
inttanuro<f by currency, process and delineation 
i)\ pcrr.unal ond situational factors. 
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XV. STAFF 
BASIC STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency shall establish the 
budget and work toward implementing an ade- 
quate, identifiable foster family services system 
through selecting, developing, and retaining a suf- 
ftcient number of qualified staff in all classifica- 
tions. 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A. Orgjnizjdonjl Structure 

The orqiiniz.ihon.)! stnictun? sh;il| ensure that n 
sufficient nijMibfjr of sinlf nre nv.Hlnble to fill the 
positions specified below 

B. Ment Svstfm 

1. Adininihtriitivt; St.iil 

Administrdtivi! st.ifl shall posso^is MSW (or iht; 
tiffin va lent) crodtntmls and Dxpcnence in child 
wiilfaro servinos 

a Oirtjctnr (if f^».»sponsibla State Aqency 

TliiJ flirrctor ."iIkiI! have provt-'ri leadersliit) 
atiilitv liuil JiFUPwIpdcpT of child wrHfaru pro- 
cjr;ini:> ;j.s provt?n by ()ast oxperifjnce The di- 
rector shall havt; the at)ility to establish and 
niaint.iMi a htiufK) lecjal organiznlioDt'il. and 
adniinistrativf.' sttiirturt; and provide Icadfir 
crship for staH ;inf| coniniunity in devalopin.} 
foster family servtCfis 

b Fnstcr Faniilv Specialist. Incliidincj Tiuld Stall 
Ivvhfru applicaijli*) 

Tlu: .uiniinistrativo stall shall ini-:lude a sp(i- 
ci.ilist (encompassing fiokf staff where appit 
cable) with knowledyo. tr.nnincj, and oxptiri- 
unct! in losttir family sorvinos Tfiis fuild staf* 
shall b*: accoiuitubh^ frir providing loadership 
f(jr contiiuttniS rjrovvtb in quality foster family 
services and assist in tht; develo{)ment. i:o 
ordination, and impUimentiilioti of programs 
to niout the emerijiiu, ni:i>r]s of thi^ commii 
nity servt^d by the Aqcncy 

c Stjpi^rvisors 

Su|)L;rvisors shall havfi dtttnonstrated ability 
m foster family services practices, ability to 
todch ;uid transmit knuwU.'dfjt.'. and skills 
whu:h will (insure staff development and sit 
ptrvision tluoiirjh both qroup and individual 
mtfirnction 

d Staff Oiivelopnujnt SpHm.tlist 

A stfitf dcvolopnient spfictalist shall Iv 'ini 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency shall establish the 
budget and secure the funds necessary for employ- 
ing staff that will ensure foster family services 
which meet Goal Standards for all children and 
their families needln(j such services. 



GUIDLLINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
A Of q,tni!i*( tonal Strifcnirc 

Till? organizational structure and nuinber of stall 
shall be based on studies of number of children 
and their families in need of service r.nd [)robl(;mf; 
prestMUed Tfie staff shall have high levels of com 
pt!teiice as meacarud by education attainrn'jnts, 
years of tfxptrience and other qualifications which 
will enable the A(jency to [)rovide quality services 
m tlui most etficient manner. At least three-fourths 
of the prnlussionn! .stalf shall have a MSW degree 
or the equivalent graduate training .appropriate to 
their function, sucli as tn the fields of child devel- 
opment, aducation. socioloqy. psychology, or public 
adniinistration; all shall liave the training and ex- 
perience nailed lor m tlu; job fJesCriptioii. 

B Merit Sy-s(em 

t Administrative StLifl 

Adnnnistrjitive stoli shall have proven superior 
.ihility in l*'acief stn[) and cooru nntion of servicer 
All adnisnistriitivo staff siiall po^so:^. • a MSW or 
th(! e(tuiviilent appropriate graduate traininci as 
outlined above 

: Director of Rt.'sponsible State Agency 

The director shall havt? proven superior ad- 
ministrative and leadership abilities and 
knovvledc](^ child welfare programs 
h Foster Fannly Services S|)e(:ialist 

The lostC'f family services spectiilist shall 
have proven superior knowledge, traaiing, 
and experience in foster family services 
These staff .shall he required to participate in 
special education programs, conferences, 
seminars and workshops related to foster 
family services on an ungoing basis 

c SiJptwisors 

Supervisors shall liave proven superior 
ability 111 promotion ol effective practices, 
coordination of services, teaching, and ac- 
countability for provjrani objectives, uu'.lud 
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XV. STAFF (Continued) 

ployed to administer the staff development 
program, including all levels of staff providing 
foster family services. This specialist shall 
have training and experience in adult educa- 
tion and in individual and group work teach- 
ing techniques as applicable to foster par- 
ents and all othei staff. 

2. Direct Service Social Work Staff 
Direct service social work staff, including licensing 
worker, foster family recruiter, and study-evalua- 
tion worker, shall have at least a BA degree and 
preferably social work training and experience. 
This staff shall include workers with competence 
in casework, group work, and community Organiza- 
tion. This staff group shall have various responsi- 
bilities in working directly with the parents and 
children and/or recruiting, employing, licensint; 
and working with foster parents Qualifications at 
a beginning level shall be sufficient to carry out 
specific tasks required in the provision of foster 
family services, including — 

a. Specialized knowledge and skills related to — 

( 1 ) Early childhood, latency age. and adolescent 
development. 

(2) Adult personality, especially psychological 
implication of parenthood. 

(31 Availability and use of community re- 
sources. 

|4) The meaning of separation and lack of con- 
tinuity in rel.itionships. 

(5) Parenting and p.'jront-child r isliips. 

(6) Child care and placement. e;i[jucially as re- 
lated to foster family services. 

b Beginning ability and capacity to — 

(1) Communicate and work effectively in a pro- 
fessional relationship with children. 

(2) Accept and ,vOrk effectively with child's 
natural family toward restoration and rees- 
tablishment of the home for the child, relin- 
quishnjent for adoption, or other desirable 
outcome 

(3) Mecogni^e own personal characteristics, es- 
pecially related to piejudicial attitudes and 
parental relationships, which may interfere 
with effective functioning m providing serv- 
ices to foster children and their families 
nnd wnrkiiu} with foster families. 

(41 Itj.'ntrfv nmi comprehend workfr's proper 
rolp It" reU'tion to placenumt Situation jnd 
indivKlii.iliJ involved, 
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ing setting up and monitoring time-limited 
diagnostic plans for each family and foster 
child. 

d. Staff Development Specialist 

Specialist shall be competent and knowl- 
edgeable in the area of staff development 
with education, training, and experience in 
adult education and foster family services. 

e. Family Development Specialist 
Specialist shall be competent and knowl- 
edgeable in the area of family development 
and therapy, with specific education, training, 
and experience which will qualify hfm to as- 
sist staft in helping parent (s) of foster chil- 
dren. 

2. Direct Service Social Worker Staff 

All direct service social workers shall have profes- 
sional social work training in an undergraduate or 
graduate program, and not less than one-half the 
direct service staff shall have a MSW. All staff shall 
demonstrate the highest level of competence in 
carrying out the specific tasks required to provide 
quality foster family services. 

3. Paraprofessional Staff Aides 

The Agency shall develop a special program for en- 
couraging professional training through provision 
of grants, scholarships, stipends, and educational 
leave, as welt as a range of staff development op- 
portunities. 

4 Clerical and Other Support Staff 

Clerical and other support staff with appropriate 
skills shall be available in all categories, at a rec- 
ommended ratio of 1 support staff to 2 social serv- 
ice staff members. All staff in this classification 
shall possess the highest level of education and ex- 
perience in their particular field and shall have 
demonstrated their individual competence by suc- 
cessfully passing Agency examinations or through 
a career ladder enabling advancement according 
to theirability. 

5 Consultants 

The highest quality of professional consultants 
shall b(t readily available through employment or 
by contriict. 

C. Stuff nccruitmc.nt 

Staff recruitment on a year-round basis shall be 
related to the Agency's royiilarly assessed need. 
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(5} Develop decision-making skills necussury to 
Ciirry out responsibilities inherent in foster 
funuly services. 

(6} Carry Agency authority while developifig n 
teaniwurk relationship wUh foster pnrent (s) 

(7) Participate effectively m diaf^fioslic confer 
ence. etc 

(8) Utilize -Sill 'isiuM. consiiltativtj survicos, 
jnd staff development (ipportunititJS to nn- 
prove knowledge and skills, esfjuoiallv as 
related to reachjnci decisions thut have far- 
re«iching iniplicatiDns fur other individuals' 
lives. 

(9) Employ objectivity in unalyjing and i;vj1u- 
iJtiticj iKM.'ds "f children {;md their fariiiliesl 
in fus' ■ f Jinily pljcenieni 

(10) Utilizu Agh'ficy statutes, rt'^iilations. and 

policies in ovdiiJijting mdividuiils nnd foster 

homes, witfiout irnpos"'iq ov%n personal cri 

turia and standards 
(111 P'ovidc feedh.ick to tiie Ayr-ncy as to prub 

liMiis .ind cfi.ifKjcs that an; needed 
1 12) Miikf! tht: bi;st of av.nl.ibltJ rt^sources 

while contributmc} to the d»;velupm»?nt of 

additional rt.'suurces 
(f^l) Develop positive attitudfi and nrn'ritiitifjii 

to foster part'nttmod anci [fit,' ability f;) (U; 

rivc satisfaction frinn dt-velopnuj (osjt r 

fafnilii^s 

3 Par.iprofessioniil Stafi Aides 
P/iraprofessional staff aides shall [irovide sLjppf)ri 
and assistance tn proftjssinnni staM m tasks as 
a&signett <? t| . providtnc) tn^nsportiitian lor foster 
efiildren and pari?nts. baby Sitont], rtjpnrtiiicj f>bst;r 
vatiuns etc Oualifitjationi; sfiall mcludi: incitivation 
and skills necessary to fulfill task uxpectaticms 
a The Acjijncy shiill provdi; closi* siipt;rvisir>n 

and a formal in servic*: traminq pr()()r.im for 

Such workers 

b C.irtM'r ladder concept shall m.ikf it possd)l(,' 
to advance m tne rir(]aiii.MtMiri (ipon cnmpkr- 
ttoii of irainiiK) .intl (ji!fnonstrat'.'d ptuhinn- 
.met; I in jul) 

4. RticriKtin'Mit of Soei.il Servirj'is Staff 

a St.df r(rcruitmt.'nt sfuill bt; f-i.ist.'d nn Atiency'.s 
regularly assesstid needs and rijflccl currt.-rit 
trijM'is 

h PiifiliCity sha'l Un iitili^Sid m rf.'cruitnii'nt f)rii 
f;rams —for (;xiimp|i.' 



which will be consistent witli the provision of Goal 
Standard level of foster family services. 

D Stiiff Dcvilopmcnt 

The Aquncy sfiail provide a program for staff de- 
vol(i[)menl for all level.*) of staff [includmq foster 
parents) in order to provide high-quality foster 
family st:rvice.s The Agency shr«ll establish a li- 
brary whicfi makes available b.iMC professional 
literature, current professional tind pamprofes- 
sional publications. ,>udioviSLral media, and uth«r 
ffjsoitrcos (i.e. legislation affecting child welfare 
SL-r vices) Staff devetopioent opportunities shall 
be available and retjuirtid of all staff at luast every 
Six months: however, this is not to bo construed 
to mean that opportunities shall oot be offered 
niure titliMi 

E Pt}rsoiinel Poht:n:s and Procedures 

I PersonntM policies and procedures shall provide 
clear written information which will i\\luvj all 
staff to m«(!t the oxpcctntions set hy the 
Agency for highguahty foster family siir\ . us 
and which will he conducive to staff retention 

c All h.'vels of staff and pertinent advisory com- 
mittees shall be included in the dr:volopment 
and revision of personnel policius on a r».'qoiar 
basis, no k'ss often tfwin uvery thr»;u years 

A Pursonnel policitis and practicus shall provide 
for fair hearioii and (jru^vance procedures for all 
staff 

4 Proi:ndi.rr(;s tiliall he instituted for lairnndiate 
referral for counselling and trciatnient f()r per- 
snnal or family prohlimis of all staff opnn re- 
giiest, inelDciing loster parents 

b The right t(; privik;g<;d comiminication shall be 
ri.'speciod tor ,ill Staff, and thu nrjlit to eonlr- 
di.'Oti.ility ot infortn.ttion will h(: s1r<rss»;d fur 
stall, vulunteors. and advisory committee morn- 
hers 

F LViiM.'tj.n/ 

Tito worklnail of all staff shall l)f: liiTiittid sn that 
th»ry can ;ji;rfoffo at lln; hi()hi;st Irvrl jifjasiblu in 
fulfilling jnh i'K|)«'(:iations 

I Whrii Ihe Atjrriicy (.-lects tn priivufn srrvu:rs 
through a t«am consisting of soor.il iirrvicei; 
staff, par jprofessmiKils. ch'rical staff, iind los 
t(;r par»Mits, tfio workload of tlif te.iin sfu'll hi; 
lriiirt*!(f tf) provide the higiu;st levfil of eompo 
t(;nf:t; ,in(f tin.' workio.iit iif l'.icIi t(;am mf;mhor 
lUi.ill ht: asstgo(;J accorctrnt} to i:ai:h member s 
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XV. STAFF (Continuod) 

i1) Advertisement in profcssionul publications 

[2) Public communication media 

c Tho Agency shall coordinate its recruitment 
program with cnlleijcs, universities, busi- 
ness and technical vocutionfil tramiPf) 
schools which oHer programs related to 
Agency serv»ces. 

d Special eHorts shall be put forth to recruil 
staff who have qualifications which will on- 
able ihem to work with children who have 
spfjLial needs (mentnlly retarded, etc ] 

*i Special efforts bli.tll be put forth to recruit 
staff who are qualified to help with personal 
needs of the paren!(s) and in improving par- 
onting ability 

f Special efforts sh.ill niiidn to employ ex- 
perienced, articulate foster parents, espe- 
cially to vyork in recruitrnerit and staff dcvel- 
opmentO^eas. 

T). Volunteers 

(Btifjjr to the stondiird specifically related to vol- 
unteers on page 59 ] 

G Foster Parents 

Foster parent (s) on a nonsalaried, contract, or sal- 
aried hnsis shall be recruited and kept available 
for emergency, temporary, permanent, and special- 
ized services. [See pages 43 to 57.) 

7 Clerical and Other Support Staff 

The Agency .shall employ n sufficient number of 
clericdl and support staff to assure that Agency 
services are effective, 
a Clerical and support staff shall include secre- 
taries, receptionists, record keeping staff, ac- 
countants, bookkeepers, drivers (when appli- 
cable), equiprnent and qrOund mainteninice 
persons, janituia. and other staff necessary 
to assure that the Agency's services are ef- 
fect ivtv 

h Agency shall review tfie functioning of the 
staff and establish a ratio for clerical sup- 
port staff in view of a recommended ratio of 
(HI'! clerical; supptJrt staff to four professional 
staff. 

8 Prutessionnl Consultation 

a Professional consultants in specific cate 
gonos. lis appropriate. «ihnll he en)ployed or 
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function and ability. Aith expecrations clearly 
differentiated. 

2 Direct Service Social Workers 

Worklciuls shall not exceed the relationships 
atid tasks roprtjsynted by a niaxiinum average 
of J5 foster childffii ami their fannifis. 

J FtJSter Family Recrttiter 

The Agency shall rt'vKjw and set standards for 
the workload o\ fd.iter lamily recruiters based 
on the number ot v.pulications received and the 
rate ol selection, witli a recomrnended average 
of 20 applications with no less than 50°o selec- 
tion per worker per month. 

4 Study tvaluution Worker 

The Agency shall review and set a measure- 
ment for the workload of the study evaluation 
worker which guarantees the quality of the se* 
lection of foster families for specific needs of 
children under care. 

5. Supervisors 

The riitio shall not exceed one supervisor to 
four inexperitjiN-ed or eight trained direct serv« 
ice workers, plus other assigned tasks. 

6 Foster Parent(s) 

The number of ctiildren placed in a home shal! 
be determined by the child's need for individual 
specialized parenting and peer relationships 
and shall in no c.ise exceed the number set by 
licensinci standards. (See page 45J 
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contracted with for full or part-time employ 
ment. or they shall be available by written 
agreement through community clinics and 
hospital resources operated by related agun- 
cies. such as mental health departments 
They will provide — 

(t) Consultation to appropriate stuff relating to 
needs and problems of specific children and 
families receiving foster family services 

l2) Staff training through individual and group 
teaching and/or case consultation. 

(3) Direct service to the children and/or their 
families. 

(4) Testing, diagnostic, and treatment services, 
as indicated 

b T' Agency shall require that consultants 
and/or specialists employed, retnined. or 
contracted with shall— 

(1) Meet requirements of their fields and pos 
sess professional competence. 

|2) Demonstrate a wlltingncss and ability to 
provjdo needed services in such a manner 
triat they form an integral part of the total 
service to the Agency. 

13} Possess special comprehension of and in- 
terest in foster family services. 

(4) Identify with the philosophy and goals of the 
Agency. 

|5) Show a willingness to collaborate with other 
professional workers and have their specific 
service coordinated through the direct scrv' 
ice social work staff, 

9. Specific Categories — Professional Consultation 

a. Medical 

(1) A physician from an appropriate speciality, 
such as pediatriCa. to set up the Agency's 
medical/health care program and supervise 
and integrate medical services 

(2) A psychiatrist with training and experience 
in treatment of children and family relation- 
ships, preferably in disrupted home-life sit- 
uations. 

13} Other medical, dental, and nursing re- 
sources (including public health nurses) 
to assure that the nccus of the children in 
the Agency's care are being met. 

b. Psychological 

Psychologists to administer psychometric 
and projective tests anu interpret test find- 
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inys. and who Dojsesi competence and ex- 
perience In working ./ith children with Dsv- 
chological probtems 
c Social Service 

Social service consultants qunlit.fV -i c 'mm- 
istrfition and/or prfa-;tjf;e in familv child vel- 
far»). or foster fami'^ services 

d. Lejal Counsel 

T-\e Agency shall retain o; h.Wb .Tfailiibie 
Virough other d jparfnenti. li u.. attorney 
general's ofuce. depo imnnt of justice, own 
oificR counsc'. J 'ocal prosecutor s of- 
fice) legal coci-^el to — 

(1) InterRret and clarify leg ilation relating to 
operation of Agency program',. 

(2) Interpret and clarify legal implications of 
statutes, policiei,. regulat ons. and practices 
relating to foster family services. 

(3) Represent the Agency in court proceedings 
relative to custody, status. anJ protection 
of children. 

(4) Review legnl documents and proceedings. 

(5) Train social service staff to become effec- 
tive in court proceedings. 

e. Nutritionist and Other Specialists in Child 
and Family Development 

The above shall be involved in the Orientation 
and ongoing sequential staff development of 
social services staff and especinMy foster 
parentis) to assist them in developing, main- 
taining. and/Or upgrading their understanding 
and level of practice in nutrition, child devel- 
opment, and family functioning. 

C. Staff Development 

1. The Agency shall develop and implement an or- 
ganized, structured program which assures the 
continued development of staff on all levels, 
including clerical, paraprofessional. and other 
support staff. 

2. Staff development opportunities shall include— 

a. Educational leave and grants. 

b. Attendance at conferences, institutes, etc. 

c. Sequential In-service training programs. " 

d. Availability of professional and other publica- 
tions related to foster family and child wel- 
fare services. 

3. Staff development opportunities (in addition to 
those provided by supervision and consulta- 
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tion) shnll be provided for ull staff at least 
once a year: however, this shall not be con- 
strued to mean thai staff development should 
not take place more frequently whenever possi- 
ble 

D Sapvrvisiun 

Regular supervision shjil be available to every 
staff member including individual jnd qroiip su- 
pervision. The extent of supervision shall bu baseil 
on the skills, qualifications and porfornuncc of the 
indivjdual The purpose of supervision shall be to — 

1. Assure the best possible service for each child 

and her, his family. 
2- Judge whether the worker is nujetinq perform 

ance staiulards 
3 Proiiuire pri>fo£Sion;il qrowth 
•1 Insure helpful feedback to adniinistrntion 

E. Ptiry,nr\iwl Pnlicics I'tnd Prjcticcs 
Pcrsonni.'l policies and j)ractices shall be estab- 
lished and ctinsist of vvritt<,'ii statements feqard- 



1 Job descriptions and qiialificatiuns 

2 Standards of performance for nil positions 

3 Conditions and pfocedure-s of einploynient. 
includinq adequate facilities and »:f|uipni(;nt. 
promntton, salaries (range and increments ). 
contracts, time and method of annual staff eval- 
uation, termination, vacation. sK;k leave, holi 
liuya retirement, and Iringe bffnclits. 

4 Fair hearinq and grievance procedures for iill 
staff, including foster parents 

5 Regular staff meetings to facilitate nnmmiini- 
cation for all levels of stalf. including foster par- 
ent;;, especially in Inrgtf agencies 

6 Personnel's right to privacy and cnnfidentiality 

7 A menhanistn (such'' as questionnaires, com- 
mittees, etc.) for staff involv(;rriei>t from all lev- 
eU if the development and n.'vrsion of person- 
nel policies and a review of personni.'l policies 
not less than every five years and preferably 
every two years. 

F SaloncH 

Competitive salaries shall be established which 
ensure the attraction of (jualrfied staff in nil cate 
gorics Salary rangi.'S and steps shall be developed 
in corresponding levels nppropri;ite to education, 
training, and/Or exnerienco. 
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G. Workload 

The workload for each staff member shall be based 
on tnodern v^orkload measurement techniques and 
take Into account skills and experience, as well as 
the tasks assigned, time required, funds avail- 
able, and travel and recordtnq time. 

1 . Dtruct Services Social Work Staff 

a. The Agency shall establish a weiglilnd for- 
mula and method of assigning workloads. 
This shall reflect— 

(1) The staff members' skills and experience. 

(2) Strengths and weaknesses of natural family 
and foster children. 

(3) The multiplicity of relationships 

(4) The geographic location. 

(5) Coordination with other agencies and com- 
munity resources. 

(6) Case management processes 

17) The teamwork relationship with the foster 
family 

b The average workload for ttu; agency, includ- 
ing uncovered cases nnii other responsibil- 
itM.'i, sli.iM be no more tflan that represented 
by an ;iv(:f i(]Kt ot (urty five foster children and 
their families. 

2. Foster Family Recruiters 

A full- or part-time rfsCruitsr sn;jh De responsible 
for a ye.ir-rOund Ongoing pi fclic relations effort us- 
ing vcluntORTS and employing group meetings for 
finding and screening potential foster family appli- 
cants. The Atjcjncy shaU review and set standards 
for the workloads of foster family recruiters based 
on the number of applications received and the 
percentage of applicants selected to become fos- 
ter parents. 

3. Study Evaluation Worker 

The Agency shall review and set a standard for the 
workloads of the study- evaluation worker includ- 
ing approvals, nonapprovals. and withdrawals. 

4 Supervisors 

The number of supervisors required shall be deter- 
mined by the Agency's responsibility, and also the 
size, tratmmj. experience, and level of compe- 
tonce of direct si;rvice social work staff. In order 
to allow for adequate supervision and other man- 
ariiifTient responsibilities, the ratio shall not exceed 
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One supervisor to five inexperienced and untrained 
or ten trained direct service social workers. 

H. Specific to Minorities 

The Agency shall take aggressive actjons to locate 
minority personnel (Blacks. Spanish speaking. In- 
dians, etc.) in proportion to groups served. 

I. Recruitment 

Recruitment of candidates for professional train 
ing shall be ensured through securing needed finan- 
cial support for training. 

2. Opportunities for Improvement of Skills 

Opportunities shall be provided for minority 
group personnel to Increase their skills and pro- 
gress to positions of increased responsibility, cuni- 
niensurate with their abilities. 

3. In-service Training 

in service training for all stuff who work with mi- 
nority groups shall be provided to sensitive them 
to problems peciiltar to such qroups (Indian heri- 
tdqe. ethnic morcs. tribal cultu*^e, socioeconomic 
Situation, etc.). Special emphasis shall be placed 
on the involvemnnt of representatives of these 
ciroiip.s tn this training 

4 Traming Materials 

Training materials (with minority staff input) which 
are realistic ;>nd descriptive of ethnic elements to 
which they apply shall be developed. 

5. Language Training 

Bilinqual stalf and/or lanquage training for staff 
from the dominant culture, shall be provided where 
It is especially needed. 




XVI. RECRUITMENT, SELECTION. DEVELOPMENT, AND RETENTION OF 
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BASIC STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency sliall develop and 
implement a system which will ;.'rovjde a foster 
family placement appropriate tn tMch child's needs. 



GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A Cl^issificitivns of Scrvift: Rrovtdfd 
by Foster Families 

1 Errujrqt'ncy (for 30 d.iyii .nid tti most c.Jses not 
loiipf^r than 14 d.iysl 

2 Tfnjpor.iry (child fx(>»!Ct«!(l tn rt:Uirn iioifw 
within the time set ;it the dt.icjMojjtic confer 
ence. usuiilly less than 1 ye.ir] 

J Tompornry (chilrj rxpectiid tn be pNiccd for 
ndifption within tin; tirmi set at tite diiJf!'"^stic 
i:iirif»:riMice. usimHv h;ss thiin 2 ye.irs) 

4 Ptrrm.iiicnt [written ^iijrecniont for pl:)iin>;(l ore 
until Lliild ranches majority) 

5 Sp*'Cinliz*;(j (for children with sp»!Ci;tl needs, 
rrinntiilly rel.jrdeil eniotion;illy distijrbo(f, nt.t 
;i)f hf;li,ivi()r prrjlurms. pfiysic.il ii:r,,?ss li.ircli- 
cappful. r\r. ) 

l\ Biish: /?(!f/l;;f(.7He^l^^ itir Faster fnnuUtis 
Fnsri'f f.iinihL's shall innr* foMownuj physical 
hn.inci.il. dt'iTioqroptxr: . ..l pt;rsonal criteria 

t Physical nccjiiirL'tnonts 
a Au». 

Thir of foster par(int(r.) shall he «i rcMi 
S(fjr!fati(in only as it affects ttioir pfiysicaf 
cap.ibihty. flexibility and aliihty to care* for a 
specific child 

I) Health 

A writt'!!! stateiTient from a pliy';icN'tn reyard- 
inq the foster pnrijntfs)' .'lOd tfieir children s 
tj^-nnral healtti sp<'Oitic illnesses, or disabil- 
ihe? Jihall b*: a rnijtm'- part of tf\e study 
iivaUiaticn prucess FostfH parentis! and all 
other adults and children present m the home 
sfiall sulnnit a wnttefi report venfymr) that 
thev have tal<(jn toberciilm and vtfnereal dis- 

* "r-" f*:^' u-rtr. ' i'lstrr f.inu'i" is tist*ii ■> ' '.'."wV ftirnitifr-; 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency shall ensure estab- 
lishment and implementation of a system for pro- 
viding developmental opportunities, including car* 
tification and career achievement for salaried or 
contract foster families (except by agreement 
with certain permanent foster fomlliBs). 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A. Foster Pnrcnts 

A sufficient number of foster families shall bo se- 
lected for personal qualities and foster parenting 
ability so that each individuaf child's needs will be 
met and objectives for the child and his family will 
bt; achieved Family composition, numljcr of chil« 
dren in a family, age of the foster parent (s). 
lujalth. inconje. employment, moral, ethical, and 
spiritual development, physical fiicilities, location 
of the home, and (omfort and privacy shall be ex- 
pecti.'d to sustain the highest level of foster par- 
enting 

B ner.riiittnei)! 

The Aitency shall estahltsh and tmpiemer: con- 
linuouy recruitment prograin directed by an ad- 
vis(]ry conimitti : Composed of foster parents, so- 
cial work staffs of public and voluntary agencies, 
and put)lic relations experts A r.taff member shall 
he designated to coordinate and organi7e recruit- 
ment efforts and sfialf secure the assistance of 
foster parents, loster parent organizations, and fos- 
ter ciuldreti in recruitment rHorts. Agency shall 
utilise on an annual basis almost all of the follow- 
ing 

1 Publicity— 

a Articles in fiO'.vspapers, includiruj industrial 

puhhcatioris 
b Moliile units in neighhorhnfjds fairs, t:tc. 
c Leaflets 

d Regular, planruid door to door soh(;it<ition5 by 
foster parents and otlu^rs 

e Speakers bureau ant! shopping c<;ntnr ex- 
hibits 

2 The securing of a budget sufficient for expanded 
recruitiiurnt efforts 

3 A recriiitment [»lan which iiicludf} — 

a Recruitment ort a cnntinoous Jjasir. all year 
I) Coopt.'ratiort and ;:poiisnfsfiip with other 
a(i»-iu 'I ', wfien iiidiC<ited 

4J 
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ease tests and have been found free of dis- 
ease: other tests may be required as Indi- 
cated. Statements re health shall be updated 
annuatiy. 

c. Physical Handicaps 

PhysiCtil handrcaps of foster parent (s) shall 
be a consideration only as it affects their 
ability to provide adequnto care to fostot 
children ur may affect an individual child s 
adjustment to the foster family. Cases shall 
be evafunled on an individual basis with the 
assistance nf a medical consultant when in- 
dicated. 

2. Income 

a When the Agency does not have a plan for 
payinij foster frjmilies a salary, it shall detrr 
mine that the foster family's income is stable 
c'tnd sufficient fur the maintenance of the fam- 
ily and that reimbursement for the foster 
chiltJ s maintenance is not needed for the 
fosfi^r family's own nxfienses 

b Eini»loym(;iit of Foster Parent (s) outside the 
Home 

(1) In two pdrnnt homes it n preferable, in most 
inst^tncos. that both f{ister parent.s shall not 
be employed outsidf! Thfj home so that one 
partMit is available for the parenting that 
the ctiilH requires The Agency shall make 
dfM:iSinns retjardinq such situations on the 
basis of what is in the tj<fst intert;st of the 
child 

(2) When both pnrents in a two-parent home 
and when single parents are employed, it 
is preferable lhat the home be used for 
school aqe children, and only when there 
are suitafile plans (approved by the Aqenny) 
tor care and supervision of the child after 
school and diirinq :he summer while par- 
entis) are at work. 

3 Physical Facilities 

a Safety 

Physical facilities of the foster home shall 
present no hazard to the safety of the foster 
child. 

b Zoning and Housing Requirements 

Foster homes shall meet zoninq and housing 
requirements and/or codtjs as set by the pub- 
lic safety department for individual family 
dwellings 

44 



c Effective portrayal of challenges nnd satis- 
factions. 

d. Open telephones manned by trained volun- 
teers, etc.. during publicity campaigns. 

e. Interviews or group meetings with possible 
appltcnnts within one week 

f Study evaluation process to begin within ten 

working days after application received, 
q Report back to the community on the losults 

C. Study Evaluation Process 

1. The necessary findings of the study evaluation 
process shall include special consideration re- 
garding greater skill In determining applicant's 
ability to nurture and cope with foster children 
with special and unusually intensive problems. 

2 A concluding summary shall detail all signifi- 
cant infoimatiun to be used in making differen- 
tial placement decisions. 

3 The study shall be dictated and selection made 
within five working days after study, unless 
case considerations indicate otherwise. 

D. Se/ec(ion Emp/oymenf Process 

t A career ladder with salary ranges shall be de- 
velopfid based on foster parent(s)' length of 
service, training, and type of child which they 
serve, and shall include— 

a Beginning foster parent (s) , Level I 
b Experienced foster parent(s). Levels II and 
III 

c Specialized foster parentis). Levels It and 
III. 

2 The selection employment process shall estab- 
lish procedures for notification in writing of 
acceptance or nonacceptance. including rea- 
sons, within five workinq days after study. 

E Periodic Recvoluotion 

The foster family shall be involved in periodic re- 
evaluation of the relationship between the Agency 
and foster parent(s) -.vithin six months after place- 
ment of the child and annually thereafter. Reevalu- 
ation shall include — 

t. Assessment of Agency's and foster parentis)* 
experiences in developing and maximizing the 
family s ability to meet the child's needs and in 
helping reach the objectives set for the natural 
parcnt(s) and child. 

2 Written evaluations signed by the Agency rep- 
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c ^io -lard of Living 

Ph, a.cal standards tor the fostor h<ime shnll 
be set dccjrdin.] to indiVKlu:tl living stand- 
ards for the comnn;nity in w!»ich the fostor 
home is located, these standards shall hp 
sufficient to ossure ,i degree of conifori 
which will pr'Wido ior th(; well-biNiK) of the 
fdmily 

d Conifori .ind Privacy 

(t) It is (jrefr;r,)hli! for no wion: than 2 childrtMi 
to share sleeping rooms 

(21 The sharing of sleepini] rooms hy childfen 
of opposite sexes is undebiriihlu, espccuilly 
tor foster children who niay bi; exporiencinq 
difficulties in tho development of their s«x 
unl iduntiti«:s, attitudes, and hohavior 

(3) Children, other than mfnnts nnd dunncj 
emergencies (illness), sh.ill no! sh.ir.- 
sleepinq quarters with adults in thf? huiisu 
hold 

(4) Individual spncfr shall he provided for the 
child's pi;rsonal (jossossions. 

(5) In nil institncns wh»;n exceptions .ire neces- 
sary, these sh;ill be for children undt;r (wo 
yniirs of age or when special ciilturul. eth 
nic, or socioeconomic circurnslanrns creiitt; 
n situation in which such excpptfon.-. will not 
be to the detriment of tht; cfuki 

e. Play Space 

Adfqunit; mdnnr and outdoor sp.ino for play 
activities sti.tll bt' prcjvidtid 

f Location 

Foster family homes shall t)f! .Tt.ccssible to 
schools, rifcrtidtmn. chomlms. other commu- 
nity tacihties. iind special f :sourct.*s tsucii 
medical climes) as needud 

q If the foster family has the person, il r.harnc- 
toristics that are needed, but tho physical fa^ 
cthties are m.-idecjuatt:. tt sh.iM be provided 
With all fwailat)le assistanctr .n ineetmc) the 
abnve renuirements, r.tandards, and or codes 

Family Composition 

Two parfints shall be selectt!<l m most cases, 
however, r.incjie parents shall be selected 
when ttiey can more nfUic voly lulftll the 
n<!eds of a o.f ttfinlo'' child 
b Other < btldren fi:ither own or lo'.ti'r) ancl 
oth(?r adi.l:'; ' t e <j[ an'Jpnronts annts etr . 
fir unri>liit»;t| ».''rsons) shall be taken into c-.>r 



resentative ;ind tho foster parent (s) . wilh space 
provided for comments by the foster parent (s) 
and a copy given to foster parent (s) and in- 
cluded in the record, 

F Salary Schedule 

A salary schedule with fringe benefits ndjdsted to 
state variation shall be available to all foster par- 
ents. 

G. Pdymoofs for Casts 

The Agency shalf make provision for payments to 
cover nil of tho child's living costs, except for per- 
iriMMent foster families who have not requested 
payment (see pages 52 and 53). Payments shall 
include — 

1 Cost of housing (rent, purchase, additions) to 
enable foster families to care fnr foster chil- 
dren, especially in areas where suitable foster 
families are needed but not available. 

2 Costs of special services and equipment 
needed by the foster child. 

3 Costs of liability insurance and leqal defenr.e 
for fostor families when civil or criminal suit 
has been instituted (by persons other than tho 
Agency) which questions their practices as 
foster parent (s) 

H Ongoing Saquentiat Group Education 
Tfur A<|ency shall provide a minimum nl 12 hours 
training withm the first 6 months of initial place- 
ment, unless rural or remote amas make this time 
limit unrealistic As an aliemative. ongoing se- 
quential learning can be conducted via other train- 
ing components, i e.. televised educational pro- 
grams, etc A minimum of 24 hours sequential 
learning opportunities shall be avmlable and re- 
quired nn 10 annual basis The Agency shall pro- 
vide a i.. 1 time taf dtivelopment specialist to 
plan and ctuirdtnate the education programs in con- 
luttction With the educational advisory committee 
The committee shall review current education plan- 
nine), propose possible program ideas, ar:d evalu- 
ati; th(! usefulness of existing and future pro- 
oratTis 

1 Supctvi^iun nnd Agt^ncy Sdppotl 
Supervision of foster parent (s) sftall include — 

t Availability of social service staff on a 24-hour 
basis. 

2 Conferences wfth fostor parent[s) to develop 
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siderallon In terms of how they miQht be af 
fected by or have an effect upon .mother 
child. 

c. The number and ages of children in a home 
(both own and loster) shall be considered on 
an mdividual basis, taking into accotjnt tlie 
foster parent{s)' ability to meet the needs of 
all children present in the home, physical ac- 
commodations of the home, and especjally the 
effect which an .iddition;il child would have 
on the family as a unit It is preferable that- 

(1) Foster parent(s) shall care for one and not 
more than two infants (under two), includ- 
ing the foster parent(s)' own children 

(2) Foster fanirhes shall not have mOre than a 
total of six children, including fostiir chil- 
dren and foster parent (s) own children, in 
the foster home Exceptions shall be n>nde 
in order to keep siblings together 

(3) The age range of the children in a foster 
home shall hi* similar to that in ;i 'normal" 
family in ordpr to Iosslmi competition and 
con>parisf)ns 

(4) All placement situations shall consider the 
effect of haviiiq some children ir> the foster 
home whosij i)art.'nt(s) visit them and other 
children whn.se parent (s) do not 

(5) A foster home shall not prjvtde placements 
for more than one agency at a time without 
a written aqmemont delineating the respon- 
.sibihties of all parties involved 

5. Personal Chamctenstics 

Prosptjctive ;«^»ster parentis) shall possess per- 
sonal qualities ol maturity, stability, flexibility, 
ability to cope with stress, ciipacity to give and 
receive love, and good moral character Such char- 
acteristics are r-iflected in the following 

a Psychosocial history, including significant 
childhood relationships and experifinces 
(parent-child, sibling, or nttier relatlonsliips) 

b. Role identification and ncceptanci! 

c. Reaction.^; to experiences of separation and 
loss (through death, desertion, etc.) 

d. Education, en>ployment. and patterns of inter 
personal relationships 

e. General social, intellectual, and cultural 
level of the family. 

f. Level of everyday functioning— 

(1) Home and money n>annqomi.Mit ability 
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in-depth planning regarding family visits, future 
objectives, the handling of problems, use of re- 
sources, and termination of placement. 

J Contracts 

The Agency shall establish and review periodically 
ptilicics and procedures as well as payment scales 
to be utilized when foster parentis) are on con- 
tract basis with the Agency. 

K Fostvr Parent Associations 
(See page 13.) 
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(2) Daily routine and habits. 

(3) Reactions to stress. 

g Affect responses (ability to give and receive 
lovo. deul with luss, separation, and disap- 
pointment, etc ) . 

h Mural, ethicji. und spiritual (]ualitios of tht> 
f urnily. 

I. Religious affiliation and hiibits 

j Hobbies, special interests skills, .'iiui tnli^nts 

6 Foster Parenting Abilttres 

An assessment of prospective foster parent (s)' 
parenting ability regarding a specific child shall 
take into account the followmt} 

a Motivation for appliditicm at this titne 

b Characteristics and nuniher of children best 
suited to foster family, 

c Existinq family relationships, attitudes, and 
exprctatinns regarding own children ami par- 
ent child r^l.ttinrisliips. especially where such 
fxistiiu) jttitucU.'s and relationships mi(jht af- 
fect the foster child. 

d At'itudes of significant mernbers the ex 
tended family rf;qardiruj child placemcat 

e Aljihty tn iiccept and Uivc child as he she is 

f Capacity to absor[) the child into family life 
functioning without undue disruption 

II Capacity of parent (s) to provide fur fnster 
cluld's needs ^vhilc givitig prupiir considerii 
tuin to own childrfMi 

li Own chiUfren's attitudes toward aci.r;,:,[i(j 
foster child 

I Re.ihstic .tsst^ssrmitit of posijivt: jnd nerj;i 
twt; a^>peris of foster pafcnthood 

I Pf.TSonal ehjractoristics necessary to provide 
(".ontinoit> ol care tliroiKjfiout child's no(;d for 
pUict.'fnntit 

k Flexibility tu meet chanqnuj ni'cijf, nver the 

«:(iurse of placement 
I Atiiltty to .icci.'pt chil'* iii- 'I'^hip v^ith 

ovvti partTit(s) 
in Ability to relate to u-frt-. tmc; /md atiM- ■n] 

oijtural parent Is) 
n Special ability U> < .irfj fr:r cf: tl-cii wir'' -..le- 

ciiit nci.'ds (pfi>:,iL.ii ii.irri - . •rinniional 

disturb, iru:*-s etc 1 
<i Arf'.es iM w'licli (innnifKj sncial work counsel 

inq tn.iy Ix; nccdi.'d 
p Ahilily to help a child return luirnf; or ln' 
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placed for ncJoptlun nncJ (}iiin siitlsfiiction 
from the cx[)orloncu. 

7. Atiility to Wurk with Agency 
Thu iibility of fontur pnrnntls) to wutk cotiF'triic 
tivniy witli rho Agency ti9 rolltjctecj In tin; follow- 
ing 

a. Attitudos toword oxternal iiuthority flqureJ} 

and instilutioriii which am likuly (n afloc' 

foster parnnt(5)' relationship with Agency 
b Ability to— 

(1) Vvork constructively within Agency frame- 
work and with direct sorvicn social worker 
in developing [}lnn» dtul meeliny the tuieils 
of the child and his her fomily 

I?) Accept consultation. 

(3) Use sttiff developn^ent opportunities effec 
tlvely. 

14) Work with Ayoncy in pi;u:emr»nt rotiirn to 
natiifiii fumily. adoption, or ro|)l«icement 
pioeess 

(5) Maintain confidentiality rnqarding children 
and natural parent(H) 

(6) Kee[) rocnrds rrqiirding foster child re be- 
havior. :.i)ciijl needs, school, family visits, 
etc, 

C. Rocruitmunt 

A realistic iiC'l ctw'Jlungmg year rniind riicruitment 
effort sha'l br. n)-»int3ii.(;d to develop foster family 
lioines whir-li will apiiropnatuiy provafe ft>r eiich 
child's needs. 

1 . Recruitment proqrant shnll f>e bnsetf on— 
a Agency's regularly nss'essed ntu.d 
b Characteristics of cfiildren needing place- 
ment 

c, Geographic distribntuMi nl unmet needs (ru 

ral. orbtm. suburban) 
d Now information hasetf on validated research 

and practice 
n Socioeconomic cluingt?s 
f. Evaluation by pii[)lic relations, social service. 

and foster parent staff of efftictivtjnoss ns 

demonstrated by approviil rate 

2 Publicity 

The recruitment program sfuill utiii.!e nt leiist seme 
of tlie f()luH'»ing 

a Public communication media (r^evv.spaper, 
TV. and radio) 

48 
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b Brnchuros imd ivinphlots 

c. Spouchf 
(! Posters. 

u MHCunys. JncliKhng recoynitlon uvunts, utc. 
t. Nclyhbt'it'ood ono toDOii contiicta liy fnstcr 

piirunta nncJ others 
(J. Utill/iitloii of tmliujcJ foster fiiirmit(s) ;in(t 

voluntours \n ticniltmi-nt and scruuiiinti ol 

npplicnnt!^ 

1. Contnnt 

ftocri it'iiunt progra-.n shall fooi.stic.illy dtilmcntn 
th'! toarnr family :\h»litios needud for - 

;i AdolRScei^s 

b. Infanis availnblu for udoption. 
Sibling groups. 

d. Childrun with phyaicul disabil'tics. 
♦! Mentally retarded children. 

r ri-notionolly dop*-!' -d »r ' . •" -'d childrun. 

g OV)0r idontitiabluvjiL>^-- ' 'j* sorvicos. 

4. iicroeninq 

Upon initlnl contact a 3v:i mntlQ by 

tho Age-nf:y on on intlividut' - •> r in group 
muetingg to t-nip nppllcant an.'. /<g«nt:y determine 
pofjsihl" t'ligibility in terms of Agency require- 
ment.5 as otulined on page 43 to 48. Decisions to 
"OKtinro Jhe study shall bo made within 15 work- 
UK) days, m order to iivoid unnecessary emotional 
Mivcilvc^.ent nnd expenditure of time. 

5. Follow-up 

rhf; Agency shnll establish a policy of immedinle 
(ollcw-up y-^ commumty response tn reeruitm* nt 
effort (rreffij biy within in dnys) 

r> Study Bvofuntioo Procf ss 
A study ov/aluation proces.> shad bo initiated to 
d' termino the suitability of home for foster fam- 
ily service and tlie type of children the foster 
t.iMuly can best serve. 

1 . Purpose 

Tho purpose of the study ev.iluation process is to 

detormnie if a home — 

a Mc«ts the basic re(|itiremenls of the Agency 
b Is Cdpablo o( provulmq for the needs of chil- 
dren who may be placed in their care, 
c. Is capable of relating tu natural parent (s) in 
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u hnlplul way and osalsUnq tho foster child 
In his/hrr relationship with thorn, 
d Is rnpablo of working hs n touni with soclul 
sorvicos staff tn rniicli tho outcome ostah- 
lishud In thi) tli.Kjnostlc conference, 

2. Methods and Procodurus 

a. Agency and applicants shnll shnro rolnvant 
information so Unit fositnr parentis) may do- 
cido whether they aru prepared to sorvc ns 
foster parent(s) and the Aijoncy con nvalu- 
nte thn suitability of particular foster par- 
entis) applicants. 

b. The Agency Is rosponsiblo for nuiklng th« 
final docisioti ro^iardlng acceptancu and 
placement. 

c. The study-evaluation process shall include-- 

(1) Planned interviews between a direct serv- 
ice social worker and tho prospdctivo foster 
purontls). which may include group discus- 
sions. 

(2) Evaluation oi physical facilities. 

(3) Written dot iinientation. Including family 
health records, social workers' evaluation 
of ititerviuwp. and workers' plans for super 
vision of fnster parcnt(s). 

(4) References provided by thr applicants to 
supplement information obtained through 
interviews and observations regarding fo.s- 
ter family. 

(j. Time Limitation 

(1) The av'irage permd for completing a study 
evaluation process shall be 30 working days 
after initial inquiry. 

(2) The average intervr.l ^or dictating a study 
uftcr a study has been coinpietod and the 
family informed of tho declsmn shall be 10 
working days. 

V. Sekv^tion Employment Process 

A selectinii ymploymoiit process sliall be 
established which formalizes acceptance or 
nonacceptanco for service or employment 
rhfj f.nal dec. .ion shall be contmuaicated 
dirough ,» personal conference vvilh the pros- 
pective foster parent(.s). The record shall in- 
clude — 

(I I Application. 

(2) Other forms (huallh. reference, etc ). 
(J) Summary ,!iid evah '.Kin of intervit ws. 
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(4) Kiirnimirv i , .tluiilion of eonfiirencea :un\ 
(incision 

irO StnlemoiU fti»,.irditu| basis lor ncct)|ilonci» 
or iu)ri«ci;t)ptniH:«i Icir servtr.** 

(ti) A cofitrui:t or atirtu-tnunt Mtitn'il by tin? 
A(H)ncy »n(l fostei p.irontO), wlm.li tltii.nls 
tlui working rol:ui 'ii:;liips. fiiijiiclnl iilan ,. 
liiid rlqhts :iiul ri);H>i>'»Nil"iMtir3fi uf liiich; tins 
sinill bo rovised jikI changos nuuln nn Indi- 
cntod. 

(7) Licnnso or cortifUMllon of jipiiroviil wIjIcIi 
luoets thii r-^cuHSiiry IICMriRitu) ratiuire- 
nionls of tho slnli; jnd, (ir Aiioncy 

I Content of Study Evtiliiiitinn 
ii Agency Respunsibdiltea 
(U EvijIuiUind Instor parcnKH} h.tsed nn (nildn- 

Irni's dosL'ribed on pjijiis 43 iiruj 
(2) Kurnlsbinn proBp<;ctivi; faster parent Is} 

with fortlunjtit infomialicm reqardmc]— 

l.i) (jniils and objnctivivs of tcistor family serv- 

ic»!3 prtKiratn 
(h} purpose ;jnd method nl study evnluntion 
[c] spoi-ial t:tiaractf!ristics ol fostnr family 

sorviciJ. mcludmii - 
j tiaturid parentlsl' proldi;mb nttccssitatint) 

pinccmfint 

li varying lengths t,f time cbildriin may need 
placement. 

Ill proliloms which children experience as a 
r.'sult of pIficfMiient, i n , separation, anxi- 
•jty, antimpatdtl reactions riMiartlintj rela- 
tionship with own family, newness to 
schoni anti community, otc 
,v discussion t)f child's mi'tlical. psychnln.ii 
cal, schnnl. etc . records, and diagnostic 
evaluation uf child bofur. placenient 
V tin; iMiportanci; ot fjf)iitinUity in prMvuJing 
tht? needs of th«? child 
(dl ndatmnship of Aq.-ncy to fu'.ter parerit(;i) 
,uid children, inrlNdmrj — 
, functions and ri :.|.>onf;il)ilitv of direct ,serv- 
ice SM.'nt wiirkiH fnr serviCf! to children 
;,nd ti ' ir families 
M fiitjcti'tns and responsibility of fo.'.ter fam- 
ilv II) rclatinns to thf sncial wfirker. naUirat 
p;,r(!r ''tn ' '"'d 
1,1 disrus'.>on (it Ar)«'iu;y policies .i'hI proctv 
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XVI. RCCRUITMENT. HtLLCTION JtVELOPMfNT. AND RETENTION OF FOSTER FAMIUCS (Continued) 

Iv. diaciiasian t," '.muj-i i>( ulivldiml losinr 
pnrimtis). I c . .; .l-.n, .) nmisnhirleil. or 
cofitruct (son p.tqos M 40) nnfl f)x|)i'<:tn- 
tiona fur •^nrv t on prnvi.'iul 

li'l \t%i)\ rnniifi,, ;'ii>iis ot fi)ntf!i i.vu\\^ 'ijirvlcfi, 
Iricliiiliny — 

I distlnctlir wr.Mi dialer humly rmrvlCfis 

iind odoptiun 
i|, loynl rnsponslbility of Agnniry fuf ctHltlrHii 

ond thnir fdnilllus. 
III. illscusston of illfferLMit typns of Li»5tod> 

(umirt or volunljiry aqrcomunt). 
iv disi'iiHSion of Uigat ll.ibilit> of fnsttT pur- 
for proporty diutmyii, ^''jrsnnjil in 
t>, .md nmdicnl c.jrtj. 

b. foKltT Miuunt(3)' Mpaponsibilitiiis 

(1) Foslur paronts shidi provldn tin; Agtjnuy 
with lnforni«uion concornincj - 

(ti) p.ist liln L'xpL'riuncua im\ putt<,'rns of rola- 
tiotiahtps 

|b| tuoiiViUlon nod exprrmncrs roq.irdtog fos- 
ter fniMlly Sfjrvlcn 

(cl pr«flon( lovol of tiinnly furuMinninq. fcotli in 
iri'i.a of individu.d rTi<'i)il)t!rA nnd fnnuly its 
.1 unit. 

(2) Foster piir(jnt(s) shall carefully cnn.sidtir — 

[it] till! lypt! uf Lbdd tboy fool tluiy .irr most 

qunlifiod to luHp 
lb) bow they cnri ruliite lo tlu; ii<ttijr;il pur- 

.Mit(.s) 

(c| tbo child's fooljru);, about njtur.il p.ifcntjr.). 
(d) tboir working r« t.Mtonsbip with tbf Agency 

f: Diivclopiitont ond Flvtcntion 

\. R«'in)bor;;onient for Child's Miimtrniinco 

i\ Thd Agency shall reifnbursc ibi* lo;>t<;r fnm- 

dies for ni:iint.iining thi; child bnsed on stond 

ard costs fornuiljled from ihe niost accuratt.' 

data available, such ns Constinier Prii:e Indox 

as adjustiJd to take into consideration spocial 

state variations 
b Rtiimbursnmeni shall be appropriate to age 

and special problt^ms ol the cbild 
c f^tt;nibursern(>nt .shall rovftr - 
(t) Ff)od (includint) schcol hincbcs ,if)d special 

diet when ind-cated) 
(2) Clothing (initial and at regular intervals). 
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XV., niCnUHMI . ' BlttCTlON, UIVtlOPMENT, AND nETENTION OF FOSUH FAMILIES (Continu: 



(3) AllowmKO irfl o'her por?iomil ini;ltlontnl.s 
noodod to pn "otf good tjiuiujy manncjo- 
(}UM)t tinblta. 

(4) Modicul. psyt:hlntrlc:, psycholooicnl, dontnl, 
orlhodoiitic. nnd opticnt »ixp«narn, wher 
provldml through Medicild, uhh dI olhtif d.) 
prirtnuints. "tc 

(5) School supphos. 

(Ij) Rocruiition nnd tiilont [icrdn 
I'/J Travol (ix[n.'t r.an. u u , inodicnl i:nra, uli; 
d Thu Agency 'od u repfisunttitivo qrvuip <il 
lostiu p.ironlH shflll nujot jointly to rcvM.-w 
nnd ruconunL-nd chnngos in the p.iym(jnl ptil- 
icios nnd procoduroa nt least onco ii yuiir. 

2 Oruioinq SiKpiontifd (ironp tduciilion 

i). Tho Aooncy ahull provide iiricnuition iind on- 
(joinu sijquuntinl cjrouj) odncotion for fostur 
pnronts under the diiot;tion of ii sti.ff dovcl- 
opmunt spocl.ilist, becpnnlnfi wdh ii roinlmvim 
of G hours wUhui DO days of initial sulnr.tinn 
for S(»rv|r.o. 

h rho Acjoncy .shjill mnintjiiD ii rupnrl on c-duc;i- 
tioniil muetmos with jittondance rotordud 

c rontnr p.iriMitn shall roc<Mve corlificatos 
which r.M:ofjni''fi th(;ir piirticip.ition ui iMlt)' ;i- 
. tio" riigr.HMS 

d An .idvisory committor compotHMJ of fostur 
pdrontr,. sor.ud v\orl<(HS, itnd 5t;iff d(!Vf;lop 
ment spuci.ili-jt shJilI mtiot r<:(ptl.irly to rn 
vKiw iiiul revifttf onrjumu uducation procirams 
Thn Atjcncy shall ust> fosler parentis! to lead 
discnssiona f«3 approprintt*. 

f Participation in protpjuns yhall ht; rcnr^idnnuf 
uptionaf. and nooptuticip.ition wr , suIj- 
|t.'r.t for diKCii'iSion 10 tho rf(!V;ili; i^ ^n proc- 

<] Tht! mnftinq lin>u and pl.icr shall bo ronv.jn- 

lont for foster pnrtsnts 
h Tranpport.ition .ind bahy sittmij costs shall hv 

pro^'idtsd to incrcasn participation in thn pro 

(jrarna 

:i SupLTvisiun and Aqoncy SniMiort 

Th<? Acpjncy shall pmwdn lor t:ompot(;nt so- 
ct.il work stiporvisii"! atul svipport for tht; 
UiTAty family l)as<;d on 
(11 A joint assessm.int I't ihr lodn-idual laniily 
suuation. mcUKlit"] jstronrplis and wuak- 
nnssns 



XVI. RECRUITMENT. SrUCIION, UCVILOPMENT. AU. METENTION OF FOSTER FAMILIES (Con(lnuitd) 

['2) Tliu cliltd orchiUlron In pljiceinnnt. 

(3) Tho n.iturjj pnriH)t(H) i}r (ii'Mijy 

{A) l»/(MUHUi^M pfoliloms 

(^) V\,> Utvf linutL'd DbjMCtivns for tint fosMsr 

( lilti! .If) fjfriily. 

h lrMiM>".ivr( sij[H)rvi;iiun iiiul }ui|)|)i)ft tnr (oshif 
ILirrnlUI sluill bo [UovKlod <)t li'ti:;! iluriii(| 
tho tifHt ,) iTiDDlhn liillowirm pliiconii'Dt ttt ii 
iiiivv in IMi* homo in urtti^r t)i di'Vf'lop ii 

produr.iivi' working tiHi)tiiinulii|i .mil (inh.inci; 
tln! hli' i>l till? child, wUli contiict thi;ri»;illf'i 
liiiscii titi lU'iiil III- ■ nvii! i\ vvijck. ()tii:i! (1 
rni)titli| hut nin : ttiiin I'very ij iDonths 
C riin IiisliT liirnijy r»M:iird sh.lll i|U:hldi!- ■ 
(II A rriKirl mi \\w (Jiikl s .MJ)»)S|nu;iit 
['..'] An <!viilii.iMnn ol Ihi; tosltjr tiunily's ri>l.i 
tiDnshiji With Ihi* child itnd tfin iMtur^d p.ir 
cntlsl. With tliit»;s .ind sumrniiry (d runhn 
*!n(:(!s with the fusU r liirnily 
I ? I (;»ipit'S ol l(i:>tof p;if<Mit (s r n-porls ol i hilil 'i 

proipirss iir I.I' k tlKTtMjl 
(41 Ili'iinMs i)ti olhiT pJidr'iSUnKi! srrvicc!! .iiul 

cjunimiinty ruiiotif rrs ii|ili/»'iJ 
ITjI Drcisinrn .i.irncti ijj.nn ;is tii tnstorfj.ircnti!;) 

ri.'.'iponsihil 'y !nr itiMtmtint pl.'iiis ;ind (Hi;il« 
(t>) IVnudic I'v.ilii.itinn nl hnndv foslprnuj 
iiliiiilMv.i (|ii.'dity nl t(Mtt> work, iind riMson^ 
fnr contnuiitifi servitu- 
<t Tlir lt)Sl(M liifnily shiill Ix* inlnrincd of thi- 
child s nvi)il:ihility \ot iidn[ition .is sunn iv\ 
fS known, .•iiul whim tt is in tlu; luist iniirrr 
of the child, thuy shnll tit* ofti'ri-d ii'.si;;t.U' 
in decidinq wfuithcr to .ipply to jidnpt 
1' A<pMu:> fljiSpoiLsdiildy lt)r Snpcrvisiori 

Itn' AtjiMicy shiill hiwi? ;in tibllijiitum \o r.;ii;i r 
liiiM wlit!tn<.T till; rhil(i'r> physiciil .ind (;nin 
iinruil nj.'iMls tin; Ih?mhi iniM to olfrf support 
.mil .isiiist.mci: ni [it(ihN'm;itic si ttj..tM)ns , to 
S('<:iiri? ncciiss.iry rt^suurccs, jnd Ui i.'v.ilu.iK; 
tutiirf; noi?ds fnr phnmiiui puri)0!Je:; 
f Foster F.Tmdy s Roll! m ' •^upnrvisnry Prnc 

T'he lost»?»" f.Mtidv Ins cin oiiluiiition to prfp;irt.« 
f(ii md p;irti(:ipiit»J in siiptjrvisnry ciuifer 
•;n.:es. it is rccoinnunuItMl thiit thu fostur 
!.^UL'rit(s) bt! (jncoum.jt.'d to keup notes whi<;h 
II fr)rm a bi'isis fi>r (Iisi;us5;!()ii 
() f-onhrrencrs 

Jnidf'r('nci?s sh.,il iftcliidf Pi:,» ussions nf t)u> 
c i»id's ;iil)iistn)ont in tin; fiinniy. consistinci 
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XVI MtCMLMTMlNt. HUlCtlON, IHVtLOPMI NT. AND HEtrNTtON OF FOSUM FAMIlltS (Contlnuoil) 

I I 1 Ihr loshit f.tmilv'H i'l "! " .Hill li-rlitu]!, 

,i|)tiitt IIh< i liiUI 
(;i Ihr (ustrr l,imilv':i 'itin.c.'. <'f (tiMicnll ii'S ni 
with fiiul'^'iTts inl.iliiil |i> tosliT r.iri' 
( II I'l.iit liir till- »u u i* 

(.Jl ViMhiiii I" ^ II. •! I (J.rM'iitl'.l .lil(t Ml 

l.iinily niriii|>t'f 'I ,iuil thi' {.liinl 
IM rhf (.hilil's !.tImh|s \\u< hr.t. f l.unily, 

n.itiiriil p.iiiiiithi). tliriuJ • .-v ^ov.\M 

,M)rk('f .i'kI iiLic'riU'iM ' 
(III Uui I, lulu s .iil|USlim;iit in rMltrr .him-, fuirh 

.IS srhniii jir(<|hl>(irliiiinl )n'i!r qr oups iMc: 
( /) IMi! ii!;o <i) i:nmiininilv rusourcfs f.iicn lUy 

'.<:'. iH)l h<!.ilt!i, .mil i I'crr.it hiimI f,ii:ilit'. '. 
(HI I ic.t.ir l.iinily's .iml iiliiltl's rii.ii.tHiii l.i 1f-mI 

Miriit lt)t I'ltMitioHiil .mil int'dM jl |)ri)l)|t''n:.. 

titc 

•I (rrtniM.itKin ot fMitltl s Pl.uuiincrU 

Ihi; AiitMicy r.h.ill i-sliihlisli pnliiiM'S .irul [iroCrduri!*. 
hiT ili'ii:iinliniji'>ii !iiii;iit AH im li vtilu.ils. tli(< 

I lull) M.itUf.ii p.. -'ir'-.) (rfliT In p.llll' M}, .HUl 1(1'. 
f.'r ii,iri-Ml!'i) JmM re... i..' lM-t|i m |>rt!;i.iriiti()n f(u 
irriiim.ilKiil r^\,ri i.iHy rf.|.irijini; h'rlim)s iif sr|);i 
r.ition .mil i}ni.f 

Irr.MiM.ihDil hy I n",li't I ,|(iiily 

rf- HI Wlu>n Jhi! Im'.Xt KimmIy ftt'cuh-. t.> j;,k Ui.it 
|}ii> i.liHii Im' imivctj. It sliiill (:iv .. [ninimuin 
(tf KMi vM'cks nutici: .ind {n ' tt i nm; 
inonlh .md 'iti.tll |Mrtii-:ip;it(' tn.K m thi' 
pl.liininf| (jf '.tcp'i Irif rcrtiov.ii <tf tlif fiiSfrf 
(;tiil(t Irniti iht- ti.stiT Ihjiih' 
■ .-) Othrr nin-.Mln ,: )\ si-, til imcIikIi' 
■ ii «|>lnr.iti(in .ind i . .ilu.il itii i nt ft'Ciiii!'.t 

('"'.ir.iM' .illcFlT.itlvc In ttM 

iiHii.ition 

(r| i*^pl,in,(tiim In ii i- !■ . h ..tl'. .r. r('.i!,(>M!. 
fnt tffmin.itinii 
h l.TiMiii:>!mn n« I'l.x .■m. • l-v *hr AfifMicv 
Ihr Ai).„,:> sli,.|l 

I 1 I Div I, ■> -...i-ioic. i Id " .md ti, 

'ii'.- iMti', fur In ■ 111 ' 

, . I 1 .!>..■ f. .>V'r f.llMI' , .1-, mil' tl lll'l.' .I'l p(lS*,ll!lC 

,.ri-p,iri- hi' -vitvr 
( i; . ,r ^Mih ln-.;.T i.iindv ' ■'•>'■• ii^"' 

[. .,.l.n..|:.. , It Srr.i. L.t r.l-:'.-T I'.irr-ll'Sl 



HVi HICMUMMINT. SIIU'.IION, IJJ VI I UPMI NT. AND IIITINllON Of I'OSM M l AMILItS (ConlimiaH) 

\}\<- i\i|i'H( V |ii iH i'tliH I", tilt li'tiMin.itiMM '.l. I : 
iKi luilc |Im' IiiIIovvmi^i 

I I 1 ritmjMlMUi ,iri(l M'VH'vviiit} III*' rci'ion lot tlu'. 

(,'t A ('>nit 1 onhMi'iK f (it nwiilvnl At|fi)r^ ti'|> 

(.•••• nl.dU' '. I" ili'li'rtiiuH' Mil * I ilri I'.mti 

Mil ti<itnitM|iii<| ,1 Insirr \ur.\x: 
I l| A ( uiilri.'Mt III Willi li till' f'i'.li'i t,iit,ily |),|i 

\U l|Mtl"t 

l-t) NiMitii ,||, >n lit the tii'itri I. unity ill wiiMit) 
• 1 q.iMliit ; thr I in'.int| 111 tlirti hum.' th'c mm 
Mill', fill Dir. 'I ti'in ,uiii Ihcii rtijhfi to Un 

llll'f iflS. lIS'iMtn (II ,ip|IIMt -l) tin- lln IMIMI 

li I \>i |).igr IW ) 

t| t .'•([.■r Mnnii' Not 111 Srrvii'r 

\»Vlii n ,1 (ii'.li't liiHiic li,)'. hrrii In dim il .imf 

.nc ri'r«'i' tuil iKi pl,i( iMiii'iii h.i', t 1 iiMil 

■ ■•■ ,1 M » rniuith lirruiil i n'virvV '.h,»ll In' M 

; til li'trr mirw Aii-Mllri \\\r luiliH' sll.ill 
,iii:;iiiii" to III' .1 |M)' 'iiliit' ri'Sniirci' tor pi.irn 
in. Mil 

\ flri.tiHt'iii iit l)\-\<-'< , ">i'iit ,111(1 Mi'tiMilM.ii m! Ml 
iwHity liroiip'i i i>l '.pci i.ili.'cd l-iMri f .unity 
lli>iri<*'. 

! Sp*-( ,t.< t<i MiM. ■ '! , t iiniip'. 

Spri:i,il I'lliMf, '.ImII br Ml. nil- ti, tci Milt l.iMrr t.iin 
liy fintiii". in inituwCw (|rrnip', lo prnpurtinn tn ini 
fiunfy t.hililn-n iii r.tuHi si'rviri' IhcM' t'llnrts sli.HI 
ID' Imlr 

.( Out'- Ii j[ tivdirs tn pctrntnl tniMdiity tos 

ti r , , I'lit f s| lo MM VI- fur minotil V i tuiilrfii 

in. 'icliiKI ii'.r nf ,ii tivt' ininnTily tnsti'i' p.ii 

.■nt(.,| fn- (n;.'ivi.-v'.s fic 
!i tJi'i,'.if.il hrlji ,)iiit 'iiippnit '.Mt^i ■■I'Pf (uiti'i 

t.' .) f for .ipplMMril'. v\lin .ifr ijIIh" 

A . ■•Nil i:- ■ .IS tnstiT p.ifcnt i-,1 

' lti,|'.(i.ii Ih'lp .tlHl 'iujiport 1(1 ,i'i'if.!iMij ttiinor 

t« n>',Ut piir-'titlsl In mi'i'i iMcnMix] st.inif 

ir.ls 

(1 liiipMTiifiUJtiriM nf riii'lliiuj', ! ■ .I'.Miri- th,it nn 

I II in I V f'lsti'r p.irriit ( i ••cris. >■ M,f irt uM nn 

<.tiiiT.!- nil ,rs i>thiT InstiT piiri'ii;;'.! 
.! PVnnip; fidlnrt nu '>t ii'spnnM'.s V) > • niilrtU'nt 

I'ftoff', 'tif'i ''- ■ lt>.\<,iril (II riu (irniips 

2 SpiiCLili/i'l ' '"I ,i;f , 'Initn;', 

r-.pi'i i,il I'I'ii't*. • h.r' If in. nil* tn m rutt fuMnr !,iin 
ily ttnlii.'-, I, r .Kiiilrril v. i ' h sp.'i i.il pr nli ItMli i li.-ji- 
i fioft'. Sh.i ; in. Iiidi: 
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XVI lUCMUMMlN.. HIllCnON, i.l VM OLM. N,, AND MIUNnON 0. K.SUIl FAMIUHi (CUlnuml. 



OiMn-.ii li .iHivitio't tor potiuili.il ' |''if 

riir, who Imw' <ji''il'*'''f''"'i''' ^•'•'■•» vvnnlil 
rtnhin Itmin tn piuvuUi '.(k'. IosHt 

iH'iiMllvily nn Ihn p.iit nl ml;)!*" .mil Mmly 
.•V..lil;»!ltH» rt<."l""'« >ifinlK..ih1'i Whn 'iCI'dl In 
pns-H'sn MiM vshirh iv.mhl .iIIua 

llii iii to .iicppt .mil ptnviili' tor cliiUlrcn willi 

•„ . I l.ll IMM.N 

p.H^'ntn wlui iii.iy pDU'iiti.il "tpf i mIi.'"iI tci 
ti'i ptpi'iltjs) tn m»'»'t AqctM V r - i luin'MMMitS 
I'rnnipt tiillow up r»".|)nii'.<!'. ' sp(M;iiil 

ni'Mds" nuTUitiiH-nt t'Horts 
Prompt cnmplntii'ii nt stddy I'V.iUi.itiort pmr 
rs'. t»nti'iiti.il -^p.-CLili/fd l<.!iti!t t.innly 
,t|ipl(i.,Mif. \v»H'(i llir Aiii'Mt y I'l iti tii'i'd o! 
(|ii>..,. litMtic'-. ti'f pl.ici'iiii'ril 



XVIt. VOLUNTEER SERVICES 
BASIC STANDARD 

Th« nAt|>onilbl« SlAta Agency «hall provldo for the 
use of volunleert through a ttructured vohinleer 
progrnni to nitltt In (he prnviilon of Agency 
iarvtcei. 

(;uiC)i;LiNf:s nm iwPi.fMi niatidn 

A rhii A^iHiry fthiill tlonM|ri>itn ii <|ii<ilitifi| <)i,iM 

U A rocruiliiiiMit pro()niMi sh<ill lie itistMuti'd |() 
riHM vDlimti'Ors in nil (irctns wli*!r*' thry ( iin .icid 
tn tlu> Ai)nncy':i s(uvic(!s 

C fht! A»)uru".y v()lliiit(!«r procii.im Hh.il! ini;lii(N' 

t (VMMit<i|iMii tu Ai|«'iu.y (mjIicii'm .mhI pMU'i'ilnrrs 
i PrnviSHMi (it rifMMfiH.iry oHici' 'i|).i(:i: niitifitTUtfit. 

iinil m.ilt'fit'H.s riri'tUnl ior vnliirH»!(:r?i to {,iJiii 

plittri nAsi(|ii(>(i tjskri 
3 lliMrnlmrstnnonl of c.OHt'* im ufriMl Ity volurittMirs 
•1 lltiutt! ni.ttt'riols ri'liilini) Ui rt>i|iJir(<rTi<>n|!i iiml 

ilf-iCf ipliuii (if liiskH 
S lifoMtihcihon Ciirds I'h: when jiid wlicrir .ii) 

|wu|)riiitii 

L) An .ip|ili(:<itMiii infc vuiw rih.ill he i (nuliicti-il tn 
(UMorjilim! vnlliiittM^rs' sloll-^ nn) hTf^ts 

I fiisks sK.ill hr .isViKinctI .I'l ifipropruiti' In vol 
iintnurs intt r.";ts iJrtd iiliilitccs 

f fho \:t\t)tn}vntK\l tiiilitr(r tif iiilornKitKHi ;it)iHJt in 
divulij.ils '.ImII hr. .strt-H'-'Ml *\ilh •. > n .dih-nrs 
Brt.Mcli o\ (:nfih{U'nti<iUty '^hiiH ln' t .m'''' I' ' '"f 
tTi<nti|ion (if vnlitiitnc'r st.iiiis 

G A (iirfStmitniiifo <•>< fiiht?r dcvircl Hfnill Ur 
■^wt'rcil hy st.iM ,ifu! voltintticrs vr,n 
iiuj tin; Ationcy volunti'cr proijr.ini Ifi (jt.'tMrtiinif 
lu'nptits, rosiilis .muI titMiticcj tni|irnvt^nH'nts 

H Vr>liintfi t [uo,|r,itn'i sh.iM In; rtjvicvvcit I'vcry 
fivi' yi.MrS 



GOAL STANDARD 

The neeponilble State Agency ahall attfure the \\n- 
plernentation of an ldentitl«ble volutitii«r progrmu 
with ipecUl ataff for the lelectlon, daveiopment. 
•nri retention of quellfled volunteers in all cate- 
goriai to aiitat In all eipecti of Agency lorvlcoi. 

(.Ulhll.lNIS t on IMPU MI NIAIION 

A 1h(i A(|itni;y fjluill provldr; n full tinui difoctnr 
,iti(l tlio nncM.H3.iry ulall U) jidininistuf . coordi 
n.iti;. iind siiiMUvlsn \Uo vnlitntofu prognim 

I) A jiirniiil dfipliCiiticin tor ,ill vol(jnt(5(5r8 tu cnnv 
filctr iind sirjn stioll Ixs (ivalhihU? (w(im .i|ipr()- 
priiittj) 

C A v.win»;n iKirHOtniMit tifi to tlio lon^itlv mid typ»' 
1)1 sorvicti lujtjrn. wurk [)l.in. (itc . Jihnll lu' d»: 
vi-I()|m.mI iJDlwtM'tt tlu' Ai)(uicy oful niiclv voUin 

D An in .lervico trinnituj pro{irkim slmlt bo pf" 

viditd, whv.W iipprn[)ri;»tn 
I An iidvistiry cnnimilti'o or jiuIk i'iMtnitt<;(! in 

cludini) St. ill voluntiMTS, (;otl^lnlm:r^5 (if Sl5rvl(:(;, 

."iiid citiitMiH shiiH fii' di-!Siqnjit«;d lo work with 

fill" c!iri?ctor cil vn' ,■ In.'r bnrvrctis 
I VoluiihMirs shnll tM! usiul lor piihlu: r(<lijii(jii,,, 

in(()rniijti"n iiiul iMJocittitin, ni .idililion in ollnir 

,lCltV)tlll'> 
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XVIII. PREVENTION OF SEPAnATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF ALTERNATIVES 
TO PLACEMENT 



BASIC STANDARD 

Tho Matponilhln H(at« Ayeitcy alitiH hugia (ho rlu- 
voloptnenl nn.i tnipteniniir iion af » |iroyr»ni iiir 
oorly Idonlif >Hon of clulilron wlio tnny ronmrw 
loslnr Li nrvlcei iiroviuit rir)nucusitiry 

sopumtli' iHltfron from Iheir lumllloi. 

(UJIDI lINf ion IMCUMI NIAIION 

A Thif AtiiHM V sli.ill iintvidc ( nnsiilr.irion ,\\m^ in 

1 A rrti'ftuiii ,i(ji!ni;v vr int|.int:.itii)n siiSfic .1 
<.hiul IS .it risk ,itiil |i|,ii:('tn<M)> tit,i, |»r M-i^t 
^^i*' (Mild IS ^v'IImhiI iMr'iir.il * .in- ,iiii| p- ili'i: 

t I. • DM .in .MMlrMlfll' ' r , \} t ,. v\ 'il 

(lilt v.'ilr ii.l.it'WV. I" h (.1 ,ntj,,, I 'M'.i;> 

.vail i«.'ti|liiiM 1 

I "tu! i-.hilil fill \ -.iiff'" MTifii'i (It |M>riii, merit i), 1111 

tf 1)1,1 :M[| lITHIM'tthltl'ly 

4 r,ir»'r>t <jiMrtli.iM or clnld vi iliiHl.ir 1 1 v rr(H"('it'i 
nl 

II Hir Atjrni:v !,ll.,)| [irovlllc Mf i.nDp, i Wflh 
I'Mirr .iiimciifS in nrdor t(i si'curr f< ( l.irndti'!. 
tnc IuIImvs UK) M-r vi( 

• I .iinily M M vMiif k .iiiil ( iMinr,nlin(| ;fr\n r 

I'ulilii' iiSsiM.ifii i; 
.1 ijii[)loyilii;nt mtum:*". joli tr nnnu) ,mu! <'i!ui ,i 

tinn 

•I HoiiSiiiq srrvii.i"; 
') Hf>nicni ikcr si'rvii'i". 
t'i \t('dii iil ^rrvift"; 
7 I'rntMCtivf MTVii r-. 
f\ I J.iy iMrn 

■I Othr, ■.rfviO'S rrl.itrd t'. n.'Mi) 

C Th»> A(|t'iu:y '.h.dl prinritv In dry. I()i)nu) .) 

i:( )f)i|ir .'hi'tl'.iv r ('(I'.cf i)ciii , M'fV 1 t' ( iiitM'itinii 
id 

1 'J.1 tiMui Mici.d vvnrl. MTVM..-. , d,u'; ,t .v.-.. 

I i"i't(jf'ri(:v i. irct.ikrr', 
: I nii'rij.Ticv in ,Ii r t.inui ,■ linitH". nmnii tKiniMS 

iif sh''iti'i fn t'ltirnt ■/.hen t" ■( i ■ '..ir ■. 

'1 I tncfijum; V ;.li<'M> f ,ir r ,Hup ft i. iii ^ fur Ihr cnfi'.' 

•>lttlil> 

'> hiiihritMt.' iMtr-.K h ',<'iv! I 

1) Mir Aij.^ii. , 'Ji.ill niM),i!.' I --I,; nl :Mr n"nw 
di.ilf ■'>,! i,iii(|.t-Mn Ml rd', !h- , n,i I ,,(,(1 !ii.. 
I--." I si rtitlnn Iiduf', i t d,iv'.; 'k, 
r.'f..fr.il Mf . i.nt.i. t tn it.. I,(d<- 



GOAL STANDARD 

The no^punnlble Sinio Agoncy %hn\\ riovohip addl- 
Honnl inrvlcQB lo prnvoiii kopnrntion iirul Inipio* 
innnl n program far 24 hotrr cDiuprahorurvo omer< 
yuricy jorvlcni for Iho child and ftiM family. 

nlMDI I.IN( S I on ir/IM I Ml NIAIION 

A()iMu:y sliiill .is'llilt in ttit< (li>vrli>pnitM)t nl uiid 
,j{;*"/idy p,irtiri;Mtf' , prin}rii(ii?i <l((SU|n«!(l Id pro- 
it^rvr l.iniily Idr itiid prtivrnt liiniily hrcikduwn 
liy '.utdi imMii'i ,is 

t r .i"idy lift' I'diMMdnn 

. I'.irt'iit idhuMivrnc'iS tr;iniini| 
I Pr(i()ri)in.s diri'i.i' d tiHv.ird ini|irovi'riH<iit (it I'co 
lioniii: ,iiid ^<H:lld i:i inditi(in» iidvi'rriOly .ilfiM!tiM() 
idiildfi'n ,iiid llir smairdy of t.itiiily litr 

-l f'rcii|r.ini!. wfucli |iriivi(f(; lUM.fss.u, }ii«rvic:»'S in 
iIk! I ■ •inirndy, whiidi -itn :Nrn the '.nnily (ir 
prt.M>;.' tudp with piohl. M. t fnnidv lih; 

') OltiiT ',(h;i,iI .ind ccunuinK; priuiriinr; di"*ii(|n«'(< 
til ,ill»iviid(« cdiulitiDnii wtiich niiiy rt'snli ui hun 
dy hft'.ikdDwn ,iiid pl.ii:»'iii»'nt ot tdnldM-ii 

H llic A(n*(,it.y sImII tlovidu;* ^vrittfll .nircrinonts 
h)f ridi.'MjIs \,Mtli till <iiii'n(:i«(^ ,ind nrii.inr^iition.s 
v\lm:li .irr likidy in know nl "iilii,!:,i»ns wHilIi 
ttiKjtit rt'Miit in ,1 <;liild ciri? i'nM'rfi"iH:y 

0 \\)r A(rt'ni:Y :ili,ill nnpfiMiU'iK proiii.nns wliiidi 

p.nvidf h.r 

I Shi'ltur !nr ti.irriits .in 1 idliUlrrn tiKi^'tlitir ui\ ,i 

t'-l liimr .1 d.»y hiisi-. 
i' A!i ,in',\,v»'nfi(» -iTvicf .iiul f ^ 'ivvork ♦'tni«r 

t|fti(.v fW'ivirr . on (< hcii' ,Ml;iy h.iMS to 

rrvn!\pV iniMMMii.!l(d> .i Mtti.il' ,iiid inrct iiidi 

vidiijl lu'i'd'', I'f Ih<' child 
.] Ir.iirird inpit f|rni v ( .ir c tiikf"- s ,iv,iif,ihU' to 

t ,iM' hir the clidd in hts nvsn lionir' w'li'n .ip 

I >r I ipt i.itr 

1 liiti'iiMV n'l fuilnn'tit pro.|r,iin;, for loriicr I. fin 
ilif. -I' nri(|!itinr lioi 'd*; Inmi vvlni li niost cnMir 
(irii.., or crisis rr[;orts ,in' rrci'ivrd 
•\ ■ iiflfi (I'lM nurnjji'f ol triimnd 'HicMjcrir.y 
n. Kihltortiiit'd histi'f f,iniilii-s to mrcl nf»'d<; 
'1; i» i i.d i^<'tl ' iiu r (jcru; / i..i'" hnni'-s *i)r tlw 
I Irr . i>iM ,vho li.is tidl hoPK ,i;-.d cs '.^'cl-itKi 

tMlirt )Mni, / SITVlCi' 




XVIll I'fUVfNTION Ul SIPAflAIlON AND 01 VI 10I»MI NT Of Al U MNAIIVIR TO PLACI 



t t)-,i' <>\ inli'tnivf V". i,»l vvitfU .irivn «"i luotcf 
t(v.' '.ervK I", .mil nr |)ri>trMtvr Hupri vi Moti 
,I<T r1 nr.irr 

.< TufiMJrral iM'l If t ,111 .ilt.'i'l.ttivf I r 

i.l.iwuurnt v..!!! tt>!. ;!:.-■!> ('¥ lu [I K 
,|.,y ,,,Mr ^llln('(l^.l^l■• -'''vii fi tiM'ilh i 

■,U|ll'(VIM"'l 1 I' 

.) Ilii- I liilil s ifii.il '.I. Mir. .mil MliKiliitn 

•1 rih- IMr.^iitlsl' Sttmottl', I'l-Pl.HiPMV •i<IU,llin|i 

I liii' .\i))'ni V '.IkiII (Irvrldfi .1 Imhi- iMmtCil nl))(;( 
t(v'- m IIh' ' \u\i\ I'l-sl ifttcti'..! 



(||,.i;t(.(| itciiPfult'llt, nt '.t.itii'. oflctxIiMS (lUVt- 
Milifi Willi liiivf cniMmHtcil Miitir-i lot svliu.h 
.utiiHt Atr nnt piMiiilJ.ililc. It', inniic.y, ritii 
(,,,n, .i.v ,v ( h ) in Instri Lmit', lioini-n finMip 
hotn.". nr .(UriHi'iK liunn". I Mhvr tli,(r) i' 
ti>Miu>n I.K:ittl(»"i 

H diitrc,)! h -lOi.t,!! SITVK (". Idi t»M' liti(rlil>, i\\u\ 
rhililrcM m i riM't. iDdi.iti-d wdtnn J'\ Uoura 

■I lumii'**'! lii'i iin'il l)> tlir At| y l<if tli»' 

I ItiM ,iru! Iks l.imily 
1(1 t)fi)|> Ml, li.irt limn CiifM tur clitl.lrcn ii> iM!iolil>i>f 

11 UiMIihIh'iU Cirr I ,!Svi liMlf IC .Kul p't yrtnili U )l ■ 
fur scvi'M-l, li'.unlifd chililMMi wliu cm 
, rill, 11(1 jf Ikuth' ' iivi'ii Mii.h 'iiipMnil 
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XIX. DirFERENTIAL DIAGNOSTIC DtCISION AND SEMVICE PLANNING 
BASIC STANDARD 



Tim n«B|mnilh(n R(At« Agency thiiM |irovl<lf» hi bnlh 
voluiilnry nfid invulunUry (i • . coiiri cnminilnHuit) 
pUcitnifint |iincailur«B for Um lnvoivt)nii<iit <•> |>*f 
4inl(ii) nnit chlliitiMi liuMfrirttnllNt <liut)miiitU'. nvntki 
MliiHi, hi Wtttu^i^^i Alttirntitlve treatment pbnii, »nd 
in ugfoflliig to ot ■ckiiowl«<(g(nu the |itnri nntar.tnd 

(lllinl UNI S »nfl IWI'll M! NTAIION 

A Ciirnn-.l ,ini| i tnlil, .slirn .i|i|itti .iIjIi- '.I .<!! he 
()( nviitii'l witli inl'KtM Uii'ii, vi'itiiti .nil) >vnltfti 
i\ [in-.'.itilr, t|i'M:tilimi| Ai|fiii y 'H'fvufi |ttili 
i .uiil pfni I'lliin". 

H Ai|i'iii V i.li.itl iitil;Mli ri'li'v.int tnfnrin.t) mil rr 
ij,(mIh>i| I'Mt I •>) .whl ) liildifti Ml I. filer to nn 
ill fit, mil \hv I.MiMly s [Miililr'Miii ,Miil riMch ,) 

1 I'.irrUII'il '.ll.tll rM(,(nU,ii)rtt In ('H|it< 'I'l tite r 

il.MI l,lt> 1'. ,IMil VM'vN'i 'ri),iri|lt1i| |iri' S I'll! I hi | |"nti 
triir, I , Aril .1', rr 'n'Mcii t i»">n', t < • ■ j.i t dt 
.riviif, oi (cfrfMl i > ,(nii|hi I t ini'' ;initv ic 

.» IIm' p.i'ftC ( M '1.' 'I " liH' |HMi(,irv 

',iiiit< I' hi iii)'i I t' Mil iVi (il inlnr 

iM,iti'>H '■ Ml ' i I'v tht'v sh.ill lie 

. I ! . v 'IN ' ^ ■ ■ Mt M» [I, If ( 'M ( I wIh'M fiMM 

I '. .■ ' ' prnrfi lui' 'iiM vu.t'% ( 

1 ■, i;m I I 1 , 'hrrc l (11, ly in 



GOAL STANDARD 
Th« MdiiionilMo tit/tin Au«ncy ihntt •niiir* lir 
mixlUta d«voti>()mnnt )h« dlfforontlitt (ilsgnottl 
• valiiAtlon uml th« hiltlat iaivko plan hy prtoflt 
HtlllfMiluM of «tnfl with Iho hInhKit (|uallflciill(mt 



(.uintiiNi;; loii impii wimiation 

lhv(^liirUnr y tmd v-iiunliiry Piiii <)tniu»t !ii'fvicnn 

A A(|i>ni v sh.ill iti»vrin|) urul iionlffUDnt n pruuMir 
which rinminiH thiit shiti \i»h tlm hlflhHHt (juiil 
ln;,»tHiM;i .irnl sVills ,irn uhlu-i'd m Hnv. lopoinr 
1(1 II. f imti.il intrvif pl.Mt Aldi Ihn |iar<»m(H 
.iM<i (;htl<l 

II j;in:(,tl siMVlcrfi Hh.ill be itiMltuli'U with pn 

MMtlsl iirid rhili) wilhm ;:4 U<>ur% n\ fH)lill»;nllor 

r«>l<Hr,i). (ir <)|)|)lu:>nl<in 
( l.n.iiiilt.irit rrnfMJfCK'i he i»Viii(;it>lt' to pn 

tii ([i.iti; ii» Mh) ilrvnloprnrnt ul ttur 'ItHrrnoMi 

i)i,Hinii"ittr «'viilu;»ti(iti 



■il iiniMt'di.iti' Kim 



1 . .■ K-<, , ,111(1 hcillh 

\\\' •:■']'' I iipnii nr r(>t|i ft 

h , ■ ■ h II, hi; ,|Mi() '.Iwitl l.r- rh,iJ.' .i;. tn 

,rrvi( i"> hi'sf '.'Kf (mI th liiM iifdh nf 
! !,n;iiU h .IS lu'-.ti'f l.imilv 

.-tni' <-f (M'.tltittihn |)<M I'.ifui ,r. tn 
r ;(!.(( (>ii'"iit n, i<r( i",',,iry (uf)t(",'> mvol 
, I uinniiliMfn' ) .iH(i tvpi' nf s*'t\\i >■ p'.m 
,n,iM t , \^A\v<\ ,ih '.nirtlf (it the In in,', 

.(I'l 

I' M , rit I ■Jri"' iMi'i ,11 lit .vimI" NC'-Sf". ".M'h re 
(|,ir,j t'l I .irt* (it I hiUt .init pfh'.piM r dtr .H.hn '^ 
iiM} nr tt'stiirirnj ,ii l> ■< jii.s • »• p.i-.Mil.t' 'imh tmniM ) 
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XIX. DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSTIC DECISION AND 8EHVICE PLANNING (Centlnuod) 

3. Physical, intulloctual, social, and ctnutlonal cin- 
volopment lovol of the child: functioning n» 
horTiu, In school, and other life situations: rela- 
tionships with parent(s) and family mombers: 
special needs and problems. 

4. Social history of family members, including 
emotional functioning, family relationships, 
work, and community relationships. 

5. Attitude of parent (s) and child tuwnrd tjlacu- 
ment and possible effects un onch family nHini- 
ber. 

6. Parent(s)' ability to release the child suffi- 
c.ently so that child c;m benfifit from selected 
type of placement (I.e.. foster family). 

7. Child's potential ability to copo with the experi- 
ence of separation and benefit from livtnrj with 
another family. 

8. Interest of other relatives in maintaininq rela- 
tionship with child or offering placement alter- 
native. 

9. Charactori:tics oi foster family best suited to 
meot the needs ol the child and his family. 

D. A contract shall be developed through involve- 
ment of parentis) whicf Includes ^oo\s to be 
achieved, steps to be taken by parcnt(s). child. 
Agency, and others (by agreed-upon dates). 

E. Whenever possible, parent (s) shall sign an 
agreement with the Agency entrusting the child 
to the Agency for placement. The expected out- 
come and length of placement shall be indi- 
cnted In this agreement and parent(s) shall re- 
tain a copy of the agreement. 

F. Parent(s) may sign legal relinquishment for 
adoption. 

G. A plai. shall be developed with parcnt(s) for 
continuirq social ■torvice assistance and for 
payment '.'or the child's care and services ac- 
cording to ,!>arcnt(s)' ability. 

1. Regular visits and/or contacts with the child 
shall be agieed upon immediately or as soon 
as possible. 

2. Whun indicated, parentis) shall be referred to 
orhrr agencit s for services, i.e.. financial as- 
sistance, fami y counseling, or psychiatric treat- 
ment. Assistance shall be given in arranging 
referral, and Iht Agency shall follow up to as- 
certain progress n serving family. 

H. Spec//(C fo Courf CoTJmffmenfs 

In involuntary situations, in addition to the afore- 
meniicnnd Items. 
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. DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSTIC DECISION PUD SERVICE PLANNING (Contl. 



1 . The social worker shnll review the njtturn ul the 
compiaint and verify it with all parJes, includ- 
ing thi' prtreritia) 

2. In the loitlnl contoct with parent I h) , the A()t'ncy 
shnll— 

n Enplnlii the porcnt(s)' le^nl rltjhts iiml re- 
»pun3ibiliti03. ini:ludin() the ric|ht to the 
prompt provision ul cuunsul 

b Explain the Agency's respcinsibtlity 'u help 
pnrent(a) iiiid the wnys In which the A()ency 
iuul pnrentts) work togothor. 

3 When the Agency is the petltiunor. It shall pre- 
piire irnd present adequate lestiniony in cuirrt. 
which It shall when possible hnve reviewed 
with thii piirentlsl previously II not possible, 
the court .md counsel shiiH he provided with n 
written explaniition 

4 The paront(s) -'kiII bo cjivcn a copy o( cnse 
pinns and expectations, which they may or may 
not hitv'j agreed to and signed, when it will 
i:onfituuo constructively to the relalionship 

5 ?;,reMt(») shall he given a copy of the court 
(irdur 
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XX. SERVICES TO PARENTS AND CHILDREN: PREPLACEMENT, PLACEMENT, 
AND POSTPLACEMENT 



BASIC STANDARD 

The Rosponsiblo State Agency shall proxide. pur- 
chate, or otherwise make available to pir6nt(s) 
and children the services agreed upon In the diag- 
nostic plan for resolving In a reasonable tine the 
child's temporary placement status and family dis- 
ruption. 



C.UIDELINfS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A. Sfwclfic to Military Roservotkms 

The Aijnncy sh.jll tmsiiffi thu provision of survicns 
to children anil their f.iir\jliuS In neoil of SOrvicuM In 
Situntions wh«;fr \Ut> liiniillL's rosiilo un niilitiiry 
'rs«;rvalions which di) not provide soi:i;il sorvu.us 
thernstjlvus. 

P. Differential pUicoment pinnninij and servicj53 for 
iind 'Mth |).>rt!nt|s) nnil children shiili coiv 
aidfr 

I Pl.icirrtu'nt iittornntiveo Such as fnster fnniilius. 
tlrnup hutties. Ireatment In institutions, or re- 
limjwishnient iiiul pliJcenmnt for «ndoption 

2. Spt!t:i;il (jiLilitirs rtiqiiirnd in the foster Inmily 
to ni(»el the child's needsi 

3 Tho specific resources of fnrter f.nniily snlectnd 

C. Piuentls) shall be qiven intensive help toward 
eatablishituj nr rccstnbtishim) a bettor home 
life With the child within a re.nsnnable time 
linut thrnugh siJ[)port nnd OKsistance, iis de- 
tailed on pJKies 61 and 62 

D The Aqency shall make full usfi of cnniprehen- 
sive emer(iency services available thrniKjh 
Atjency or eornniunity as described in Basic 
Standard XVIII (paqe Gil 

E. Short- and lonij rannn objectives and inlerim 
steps shall he nstablished and aqreud tt) in 
writinc), with copi(!S (jiven parent(s) and chilrl 
(when appropriate! . 

F Parentlsl. both in court and vnliintary plnce- 
nient (emergency or otherwise), shall be c|iven 
information concerning the placement process 
ns .suon as possible and helped to participate 
as fully as possible, unless there is a real and 
definite contraindicitum 

G P/i/ctvncMf AgrvA^rnrnt (Set! paqes 63 Gb ) 

A ptiiccntcnt aqreenient in court cases (whenever 
acjreoment can be reached) shall be devolopei' nnr 



GOAL STANDARD 

The Responsible State Agency shall ensure that 
the preplacemant, placement, and postplacement 
processes are effective in establishing a suitable 
permanent plan, helping parent(t) and children mas* 
ter thn separation and placement experiences, de* 
veloping In the child a realistic conviction of his 
own worth) and mtking It possible for him to reach 
his potential. 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A. Serv/cos 

1 The Agency shall provide intensive help toward 
th(} obiectives (by priority) of returning the 
child to his own family. pUicomont for adoption, 
nr permanent foster fncnily oQreemOnt within 
the time limits set In the dingnostic conforonco, 

2. The Acioncy shall establish agency goals by 
percentages, taking into consideration the char- 
acter uf the children and families coming into 
care. 

3 The Agency shall monitor Its services to deter- 
mine whether it is meeting these goals. 

4. The Agency stiall revise Its policies and proce- 
dures To effect successful outcomes. 

5 Methods of helping shall inciudn— 

a. Identification and use of parental strengths to 
improve [iarent(3)' life style nnd purenting 
abilities. 

b Group i'nd individual treatment services for 
parent(s) and children, 

c Regular diagnostic and planning conferences 
of worker, consultants, parentts'j. child (de- 
pending on age and ability to participate), 
and foster family no less often than ot 6- 
month intervals. 

B. Services for Termination and Postplacement 

1. The Agency s)iall assure that the same careful 
processes as were followed in preplacoment 
are applied when the chiid returns home. Is 
adopted, is referred to an alternate resource, 
or reaches majority. 

2. A foster family follow-up specialist shall bo 
givet) responsibility for coordinating and evulu' 
Btinq postplacement services, 

3 The Agency services shall place special em- 
phasis on postplacement services to parent (s) 
and the child. Including follow-up regarding the 
relationship with the former foster family. 
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SERVICES TO ?-A«CN18 
(Continued) 



SND CHILOntN: PnEPLACEMENT. PLACEMFNT. AND PQ8TPLACEMENT 



signed by the Agoncy. tluj tuiturnl |)nront(s). ntul 
Ihn children (when old enough) - 

1 . At Iho initiation o( piftcement luonoed-n^iH 

2. As mnjor chaiKjies occait 

J At the (Jiid time hnnts *uid int»;rviils (it no 

riioro than U months 
All revisions ol thf) servicn .itjrrome'it sliiill hi) 
inn(l() in writing Tlii* lln.inniil njsnnnsilnlity rif Ifii; 
niiturol pnrontl'j) shitll hi> iti>t;nliul in writiiu] tisiru) 
ostiibllshed fmr achediiliJS TIni pliicornont »(jrn««' 
nuint shnti Include visilMiq |)l,ms wfiiirh h;ivo been 
W()rW»!(l out with piirt»nt(s) und tbi? foster piirentis) 
by the 5t)ci<il worker 

H. Holcction i)t Fitstvf Hontv tor huUvidmtl Child 

t. Tin; solcf-liun of ii b(>nie which will l)»";l rnci't 
tbd n«u'ds nf the child iMul his or fier fnnlly 
shiiH h-isetl on — 

i\ l\w iixti?nt in whn;h inKrrests. strengths, iibil- 
iti(!S .lod fM!(;d,s of lh(? fdstrr f;imlly ennblt; 
thiiin to rtdntt' to tin; child's nge; intkirests. 
int'HIifjfoce: rTU)rnl. ethicnl .ind spintuid dr 
velnpnu'ni. culturi'l bnckground; p.nrent;d tc 
IntHJMshlp I'dncation.il nlijtos socird ndjest- 
ine(U, individuijl probUiins, iiiui plntib ler his 
or her future c.nre. 

b Personal iippcat nl tfut child to th«i luster fiiin- 
ify. 

c Personal .nppeni of tlu; luster f.irptly to the 
child. 

d. Cnp.ncity of the foster p;irent(s) to deal iidu 
quatcly and cunilort;ibly w.th prublems which 
mj(jht arise during placement, ospecinlly iis 
they relate to parent (s) visiting and tlie 
child's relntionship with own parentis) 

c. The extent tu which fuster family may Con- 
tribute to positive develoi)ment of the child 
and alleviate specific problems which the 
child hos developed through pnst experi- 
ences. 

f. The extent to which foster lannly may par- 
ticipate in the positive deveiopment of nntu.- 
raf parent(s), as planned with socta! service 
staff. 

g. The foster family's interest in subsidized 
adoption or permanent foster fiimily care for 
a child who needs such care 

h. Proximity of foster homo »o specialized 



Intensive help shall bo provided for p«ren1(s1 in 
elinquishing thi» child (or ndoption or agroolno 
to fos?''.r family services. 
AHerCiire closure, vsilh chdd and/or natural 
fiiintiy's periTdsslon, t^UaW provide fur ii written 
review to bo made wi'hin 'j months to 1 year 
for the purpos(i of pliinniiUi Agency sorvlcos. 
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XX. SCnVICES 10 PARLNTH AND CHILIUUN PIUf»l ACCMrNT, PLACLMENT. ANU POSIPIACCMCNI 
(Contlntiod) 



)li:liuol or irninum whic;h fustitr chilil in.iy 
ii«<ul (t» y , luMniig ur UjjirniMii ij)jfii:iiltn»!<, 
utc ) 

2 In onler to ,issint \Ut> htstiir f.ifinly »n m.tkirnj 
an iiili)rti)i)|t iliM:i3ltui roi^.tiilinq tluMr Jt'sif*' tn 
iii:i:r>pt n |)inM(:iili«r rhilcl, «)iiti':ipi<ti^ |>ri)l)liMM.i, 
nnd niiMM tlui nemts i)t ttin child ivni Inn ur Ium 
().iriMit(.H) 111 .1 CDiistnictivo niiinniT. tlin tn Mut 
piirmit|')| chilli hr* priwitlnil with thti lnlli)Wiiiii 
iiiti)rin.itiiui 

a CU\\i\ n hiMllh ;iinl intnumi/. drui rfccinl. etc: 
I) Prul)ln(MS iiml iiHnnr.il bt'h.ivmr '>t thi» iihtlil 
c OhiUi s likos .uui liiHltki'fl, interi'stn. iiiul po 
ttMitial 

i] Ctrcumit.jnut"* whu:h iuM:i'ssitii!i'cl plin;i; 

0. HT>poM;int life <?npi}liiJ'ict'?! which i i.iy iiflnct 

child s <id|ii9tnuMit 
f. Anti.i|i.Hi)H ili(S.:iiiiii<j nrul positives prt»- 

seiitr'il by cinlii ri»l.itiMnsfti[) with own par 

iMIt (ftl 

(I rHt.iblrihiul i>h|i.'i:tivn (ur cfuld .itui (jwn fnin 
ily juul linu! limits hir nrnchnu) thn ohjt^ctivr 

1 ProfilmAiuujtit 

t The prt'pl.tciirin i't pnu fi^ 'iliiih Ur iis<;(l to pro 
vi{j<» support to p.irf.'nt(s) iinif chllclrt«n, ([) 
soltnn tho shock nf srp.ir.'ittoo, «iit:i to help witti 
tho iulnifltnieiit to nt?w piinplo .ind ;i r.i.»w i;o 
vironnnint Whotuivcr prrpl;iconii?nt visitifui ir. 
not possible boc-niHc enuTooncy pliiciMTiom 
pn.'clmliMJ prepttr.itiun, spr'Ci.'il effort sfioll he 
ni.ule In hoip cfiiM with his .i(f|irsiriiont 

2 Services tor the Child. When Indicated 

a Prijpliirenient visits .intj tiaiu of pliicrniiint 

ud|usted 10 mdivniuoi i;hild's >>hiht/ to nccopt 

and ontiersttind new situ.itinn', 
b Medici! en«iminiitinn by (lunlined spec .iltst 

(periifuricion. etc i biisod on heiilth hijior^ 

nnd record of iiTinnini7Jilioiis 
c Psychologiral Jesting counselituj, ;ind trtsit 

meot 

d Psychiatnc endmm.itton .ind triMtmoiit 

e Pl.inmjd visits between parent {s| rwui child 

with enipli'it'is <in itnportnnci; to r.hikl 
f Life hook which includes sitiniltcant nni;ii!S, 

diites, pictiirfjs, etc . tluit Iho child cm t.ikn 

with hini wl.en hn leaves 
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XX SlMVICfS H) MAMINIS AUU CMIIDIUN IMIlPlACCMtNT. PLACFMtNT, AND POSTPIACEMENT 

ICuiiniHird) 

I Srfv'i I ', Int tf'.» ['.ir,'(»t | si 

.1 I n iKif.ii|''i li nt l ilt ,l'i!.i'H,liii <• 111 (III' 

"III I '■■ 1 ti' t.lkr ,IS I'lu' h ri"ipnl1Hll)ltllV ,is pos 

nitilt' ' Mti'itnr livi: pliiiuiin<| ,ui l Mii|)lr 

iti.'cf.irinti iif |'',ir,'mi'/il |il,in iIu IuiMiim .i ri> 

V'CA yl MildfiMtnm di'-i ussri) Ml pl.i' i 'tii'tit 

» .insiilt't.itii.n r.iti'ivH'ws ir U\\.\\ ri(|li!'. 

A i.MK V ...ihi.i.':. rlt- 
^ I'll iM'.ipJlMiii III till' Si'ifctKiii nt tnsti'l hM(nlv 

i" I |iri pull I Mirnl vfut i(> lii'-ti » K'niily vvlit':l 

llii'i („j'i hf »i miUl'd in .1 r(iM.,rriii liv" 'MriM-'t 

H''disc'i;isi'iti (»t ini'ilicil f i'iiM'"i*'s ;m'l t,.ir ' 

nt 'Jiilil i!<'l«Mi ifi'ii V> >\<^r\u:\ .iiuj ,-.Miiiiic|nitt 

i)t v'.rMtiMi Uiiis. I'l Itnin J i,)r f nt ( s ) liu iMCtll 

(Ml ,irr ,Hll) hll'iti't.lll.MtHiM 
,1 Mi\(i'.( iiSMiiM n( Ihr p.iriMit I 'i ' i.DMCi tu .iIkhi* 

Itii' fd'-iliT p.iri'nt ( ', 1 M'lniiiinr. .tflilntum .uiil 

;^i' si'li'i:tuin nt .i IcstiT hivnt- th.' 

t'MMtt n'li(|iiM'- prt'lrri'Mi:c nl tlit' |>:)iriU *vIi<'M 

MH-ll .t tlist"! MilDM. IS ,1\Mll,ll)ll' 

,■ I 'I, 111 ,}>.,,:«. i)fU\> I II p.irffiH s ) .iml rtiiM 

\\.1U ."nil*'.) . uM ,m(ii)rt.i(n:i' (if rc.ic'iimi thf 
i,t)ic( tiv, s ■.( t •(,, 111,- l.uiiil* 

■t 1)1'. • N'.'. "II'. "^h.i;! hf 'ii '.l ^Mtli till' t:Mi:c! .>l(,i*«' 
„n.| .• .M iMn (v;-,) i".t.ifi|iMi) ti'(",ri.r'. !i)v. ;'i] 
IH.'jil,,. . riM iTi V Mt .ir.l iil.inr, liir pi iliiMit 

.) urn' 

N,>'v!. f'-. ilii- ii<i pi.r t -Mft^i sh.ill tiMivi')" 'iif|>|)*iit 
,in,, .irvi'M'.iiH.^n! ,i'.',)'J.iih:(' tn ihf turMr.il ;>)' 
♦ Mit ('.) .init \hr i-hiKl 

1 S.'f,irrs 'II :Kit,it,iI p.i I f'( -t ( 1 il'jriiUj ; . I.if mmt 'n t 
<,h,i!l "nh.iHi-" p.iM'iit.il tiiMtifipn thtn'.njh 
.) [l"i:()<|iiiti»ui n\ |M^t•nl^'^)■ N'rlin:}'. n-rj.irdi.'ui 

'..■;M',i'infi ijutlt rti'ittii;t .unpsiM.I t)v ttn.'ir m 

.tl)ili1> I'l ^iiihi; p.iMTiiifui riiit!, noL-i'SSity 'nr 

pi,ii;cmrtM and piirvin child rid.itinnships 
ti HflpiiK) |>,it«'llt(s) tn dt'Vt.'Inp niPtr conslinC 

ti\t' p.iM'nt rtidd rrla'ipnslHps 
( [ t^iiMnrjijituj iitili;;i!inr^ of t;niinS''linfJ -Mid 

I Mmnmnnv rcM lurn'.'i mclodituj rtdi.Tf.i ,ind 

tf>ll(i/; ii(t in jn .is '^||■'l1 .is 
[ t ! H",i!lf-. pliyMC.d ,i<ni n>i'n»;,l 
i Jill)'-, iiftnu' nKin.HjiMtH'nl i opni;i n'- ill'*, etc 
( i) V.tril.d '^nnHi.-.ls 
(.1) P,iM'nr i;lird r♦.|,ltl<l^'^'llp^ 
['.] (*',v<.lmt'<(i,iMl disnrfj.TS 
, l>) M.i'.isiiifl 

70 
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XX SIRVICIS TO PAHtNTS ANO CHILDMIN PHE PLACE MtNT, PLACCMIiNT, AND POSTPIACEMINT 

(Continued) 

tl Mi'Ipiiiii riTl.iMODshik) vvitti chiM s tostrr tii.n 
ilv 

t' Assui MX) ii|iiM) i:MiTiitiiinii:iititin tiiMwiiiw) ni) 
i.i.il wiirkrr piiit<iU(s). .inil initMiiiiiMniiiH 
1)^ r<>liirii)(isriip in ticst MUiucHt i)t ciHi 
i'«unn(l 

\ Pl.iiuiint) tor cliild in lostiu honic m]i<nlliM| 

ViSitini). fusilHi, (Mlih:,ftiini. iMi: 
(| HHl|}iru| ini)iiiU)«) vi.Hitiix} W >tn in iMicoiiriK)** 

{wluMi It ts m thi) f.hilil's bi'st intrn-st) tlm 

in.iiMtt'n.incc iit \. ircnt child ri<l;itii^n;ilHp .inil 

I rninoh! possihiliiy ol child s rcMurn to own 

I r witlMii th»r s(?t time hrnit 
h M.ii[ii.iiiiin\] pUiconuMit fnr iis hini) .is It is in 

tt'i) l)cst int(!ritst nf tfiij child imd fii»i fnmilv 
t Wiirkintj toWiUd ctidil s I'vrnto.il nMiirn to 

own linnui wh»M) it is in thi» hrst intiir»;st of 

rhild .111(1 tiiniily, nr whfin not. tuwtird rnhn 

iliiisnrnfni or cnort torniiri.ition of piirrnlnl 

nilhts .iiid pliici'iiu'nt vvitti «!iiit;ihl(! ndontcii 

f.inuly throui|f) l«'()ttl.ir or siihsi(fi7*Ml ;idop 

ttoi) 

I Wtirkintj iDwnrd pJiri.'Ht ( ft) ' ;n;<:i'ptiinf:(.» i)f 
p(;nnanrM»t lo'.lt'r fiiniily iirirctMiuMit flir r,\n\ii 
whti :,irHuM r.inJ'itMictividy r»'ti»rn luimi; iir hi? 
pliKJiMl for iUjnptiun 111 i\ r(;ilS(Jl>.Wih; timn 

i S»'fvu:iiH to tin? ohj'd durtncj |>l,i(MMnont sti.dl 
i\ Htdp c-.hildiirn iinditrsland why their fiundios 
pl.icnil tItiMi). jrcopt pl.iconif'nt sitiiiition. ;ind 
.idliisl tii (osior l.irnily 
■) MiKiilinn fio;ilthy rtdiilionsliip with nwn fiun 
dy, or. whon indtnctti'd, cortiD to iifiiUv.'if.itid 
tho noci'ssily ot stivunnq tlie relntionsfiip 
c Ottor liiqh qu.'dnv soci.'d work iind otiinr snrv- 

iC'iS in reliUion to- 
(1 1 S.iusn sittiiitions dunncj wtiicli thy child rn.iy 
iv'cd sp»;ct;d tndp. includiiui loss, sopiir.i 
tion [inidic.il cotlv hospit.iliziitien. sociid 
.nid school problems or otiier iinovoidiihlo 
disturbing oxpnriiinres 
(?) Child's iinxuity and liick ol .id|UStnHMU to 

ulnciMtiont smution ,'ind fostf.'r fjinidy 
(31 Continuity nl socrjl worker ;ind piirt'nt{sl 

rol.n Kinships. 
[4j Pr»'«^rr»linn prublrnis .ind. or ninltiliiistment 

i}\ r.lnid ttiri)iiqh(U)t plitCJMiinnt 
(5i :::»■! .lityini) .vni prevontnuj MutJMiti.iHy d.wn 
i>()inc| sitiKitions Iron) dovL*. Jpmri 
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KX 8I«V.CE8 TO P*r,.N,B ANU CM.tOHIN: PHtPLACtMINT. PLACEMENT, AND POSTPLACEMENT 
(Continuvd) 

IC) Phmt>l-tl tor IncJivtcJual tlvl.HI .urnn,)»i.iuM>t!i 
tor chilli 

17) Pinnninu tor vom.tloM.il or hHlhor iuUiCiitliiH 

tor cl>iUl . 
(B) Ponr roL.tloonliips. r«l'or.ially iliirim) mio 

Io!*ouim;i> 

3 Spm-.tic Caro ..n.l Tru.Umont tn lU. ProvUUnl Iw 
A\i»'ni:y tor ChUd 

u Tim Atjoncy stu^ll lw.vo o writtrH> pror.odmo tur 
l^mulhog mmtic.l imu..^n.u:M.3 orw. 24 t.«.J. . 
7 day ivwi'ck h..sis Such proaMtiims m^.st Ix. 
mumui to in writuu, by n.itiirnl pnruntla) »nd 
h!rnl«hod to toHtrr p.Hcntlsl Th« „ 
nuv dolooate tlu, r.^spMnHihlhtv tor mrdlc. I 
j.oos.-nt l» miiormmry s.tm.tions tn OKporl 
i.ncod nnd corDpotisnt fi'stur p;>mntlfll 
I, H(!allh sorvlcos In order to protect niul pro 

Mioto hc.iltl> Includinq - 
It) P..r.od.c routine medlr.id. d..'nt.il. vIhu.iI. nnd 
tuKirnni OK^'tdnatlonH. ..s well n:. otimr pre- 
vrntivc hontth mcnsunrs |..s .mlic.itml by 
physicion). 

,2) Appr.pr.nto mcdUMi n.u. tor .11 children 

t.ivaii.iblo on emnrooncy basis) 
l;n Prov...on of spocud ..rvn..s for children 

w.th sprcUd health, .iy-'. enr. nnd dcnt..l 

nrohlonis ^ ,, , ' 

(41 Prnvnlon ot specuil sorvioo« ^''^ ^h dr n 
wtmnrcnumt.illvretnrd..I,pby«.c.illy m^^^^ 

c. ipped or who h;wn li'nrni.u) d.fficoltlns. 
(5) Psvchlotric serv.cc« for dimjMoMs nnd t^rm 

ment of emotionnllv disturbod chddren 
) Psycboloqicnl B.^rvlces. includinq tostmq 
.,K| prolcctivo testinq acfminlMored by Hu 1^ 
ified nsvcholoqists whon Indicated, to hnlp 

d. term.no cl^-ld's intollDCtual funntioninc, 
.„d nss.«s personality disorders .nd Icnrn. 
ion diftlcultics. 

Special tutoring ond/or education faCllitiCH 
for chddren with special needs i.i the arm 
ot r.med.al reading, speech, or t.e3rmq ..s.nq 

both diagnostic evaluation and md.vidu. I and 
group truatment resources as Indicated, 
educational opportunities u, '"'^l'^^ 
the individual needs and potentials ot tlie 



(U) 



Vocnt.onal counsel.ng and tra.nmg. hro gh 
A(ioni-v programs, other cornnuin.ty pr"- 
g OS 0 t,y contract tor ch.ldren of h,,h 
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SmVlClB TO fAMlNTH ANO CHIIUHIN PRtPlACEMtNT. PlACtMtNt. AND K)S1PLACCMENT 
(Conl(nutd) 

!li;hrM)| itqn tu pffp.irr! (or ((iliirn tn:t)iiiiiiiir 

I M«)li(|i(urs i<K)tiirirni:rr whii.h ctouit ntit CDtitlivit 

with \Un hroitd rnlifjHKi5 priiftrrftniio (il tlit* 

i;h»ltl s pnrrrit(») 
(] pHcroation <ipp(irtunitin!t whiith iillow tor thi> 

d wnlopnuTiit at hovm\\ skills ootl spocitil in 

tc »*st .ind iiljihlios. strc.h ;is nrt, cnilts, r'uf 

s' " • ! sports 
h Clui; .(If) und othn'' pr)rsaii<it {losses^Mins. 'n 

illudinc) pliiy iirul rucrt'iitxMWil ni|iii|inii!iit .iti 

proprijio to iM\c iifid di)vrlnpriii»nt to holp 

clidij's HntiM.'fii nnd p»}rsiin;>l sf'riHO o( 

ro«ipofisibilily 
I Allownncoi. bnnod on iiiiii .hkI iilnlity to Mkr 

ros()i)ns )tlity, priiviilrd on i^ rrvjul.ir Imsn 

!o f >icoiirii(p.> lhf> d«"elopnirfit of skills In 

iiionwy innrwicjrmont 
j Provrsiiin of (jroup nu^etirujs for oldrr chil 

drrn iinif youth 

Hv(*l<ii:rn\tu\t o/ ttw Chilii 
•i:iiiis« fOplucniTiiirii is ii trmjfiinllc trxperinnco 
e procuss oullii^iMf in ifin iniliiil pUictMi^ent ^jiiidn 
les sh;iH bo followiMj with iio rmpli.isis on juh> 
lato coinniutnrjition heiwiitifi fo-Jtor priri;oi(fl 
orhnr. p.ircnt (s) .iiul rfiild 

fvrrninnlion (i/ f oslvr Fninily Plm.vnwnt Si-ft 

itcs (Rufur to p.iqt'?i 55 ;iMif U{\ ) 
TfiiMintion of foslf'r l.imily pl.icrnicnr sIkiII ht; 
fiictnd Ahco tho child 

Is .ihlif to rtilurfi to own (lotiio .itid si'fvirc<; .im 

00 lon<)»T nrodrd 

Is udopuul 

Is trJinsfcrrod to d ipoop homn f)r institutHm 
Csl.iblisfujs <•( pliin fur ind«:pt!nd<:nl liviotj 
Pt^mumr.nt Ftistrr f,imil^ Aijrm^tnvnt itt Gtntrd 
uinship 

lo()i(l Dii.HiftMoship or pf'fnuititMU fosli^r fiimily 
•JO with writl ■ I ;»fp(ifM>u;nl sig(u;(f by tin' fc)st(^r 
nijly. tin; Aqoncy thcf diild .ind sujntfic.uit f;im- 
f fm;mbi»rs shall bii cffoclcd m cnsosi wfuiri.' the 
CIS prr'vo that 0 child canoot ti»« r».'tiirnfif to his 
only >)r pi.tcftd for .idopiion wiihto a rt;i)sonal)li.' 

ITU? 

Prslphit:(uucnt tinO ft>lhw (hnmqh St^rvir.fs 
P.)Stpl<n-.rnif!nl .inti follow itirnotih S(;rvi(:ns 
•h.ill pri)vid(f(f for rhildrtMi j'ld f.inulii's tt> 
ensiiro acfpciUstlr adioslffionis utitil 
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XX. 8t«VlCt» 10 rAMINlH AND CMUDMIN: PMtPLACtMtNT. PLACCMINT. AND POSTPLAOf MtNT 
(Conllnumi) 

it r.ictn it)i)u;.H«» thill il !•» im liMM)fr nocilod 

ti Ihvt punlplnrn M tdtlowun ikuih",-. is ti»f 

lllHhlttMl liy Hh! CDMit 

C In viiUiMliuy pl.iiiriiuinl sttkiiil)iir» ttir 
MDt (s) witlidMiw 
2 Pnn'iUlN) Nti.ill rticniv)! )n?lp imtl suppuM m 
in.tkina (H'{:i»s«tiify riNi(l)iistiiifrH m liimily livnm 

|).tttnrni« in |)j»Ht|»hu-»'miMit Hint i pn'nl.><:»^ 

ituint TliiH supputt sli.ill m*:lii(lr ln-lp m 
.1 Urulpi stiirnJiiM) unil copind Willi i:lnUl h pinli 

liMOH ro usuljvintinrrit tn o>mi li'XtH- 
h f .unlly'ti iiil|ustMH'iit tu rinlil s rci-ntry intn 
lamilv 

I , . ntttuiui'il priupt'SS in iill>t'r ,iri'.>s 

iMii' Mi.Hi.uprmriil jnh rti 
.1 tin- " V tnntnun^ sciviiics t>y iH|M'<' 

mrfil or lf.)t»sl«'r M!-4pun-,i|iilMy Im '^tii li Jmrv 
icns aIu'M II rinid ni yiuilli inovi's mti) ,ifH)lhiM 

,1 M.ill w.iy tlDUSi- 

I I. roup THIS 

,. |ri(lr'P«!iu)i-tit hvmq .irr.tn(i»'itn'iils 

(I pl.ii.iMii.-nl with ri'l.ttivr:. 

4 tlif I'hilil -> prt'p.'ir.itmn tni tff iiiifLittim nt pLir.i- 
inr-rU shiill tnMiiw h.iSKMllv H'*' Munr- priH;i'S'. 
IIS in pM'ji.if.>tHi.> tu( pl.K.i'inriit .iiul ;.l>.<n i" 
i:liKtr 

.1 OiM.ussinii ol th,' f.ii t th,t* ihi- i hil.l s p.u- 

••ntls) h.iv.' hrM'ii ,it)l.: In tn.ikr .i plid thr 

I hiU ti) rfilurn tn nwn hntni* 
I) Support .irwi jissisMitcr m workitui nul feel 

m.p; .ihnul rnturt) tn r,wn Imtnr ,iM{l s»'p.ir.ilinn 

trntn \0<iWf l.innly 
1. Prt'tiirttiiMiition visits v«ltli nwn p.irrnt (sl 

prM>r In pnStplili:iMIll'm 
fl H.inilliiKi nl .jr.'^'i"''' t<>rn)»n.itn)n of tihilil s ii; 

I.Utpnsfitp ssilh thi; lostcr hunily vMtli hujh 

pl.ins lor visttinu wilt) foster hnnily on ..n 

nuiivulnji' hosis 
' !i irrtnination is n'sult ol thr rhild s coruitut 

.•t .K,.: .iiul i'st.ili!i<.liMK.i ni'N-pi'futrnl livin-, 

Mtn.ition. pl.ins for 
It I [ i\.'Hiii .irr.ioip'ni.'Ut'i 
\2\ I mnloynii'nt 

(3) Vociition.it tr;iimnq ;uul or i;rJiji:,iti(iM 
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XX JitMVK'.IH !() PAMlNIti ANO CMIIOIH N I'MI AlJ Ml Nf IHALlMINt. ANII I'Onil'l ACI Ml Nt 
(Continu«iM 



InfiMfM ^tMli'f i(\il,Ni<n jnit ihiMf LMtiilici m tin 
(l«'f sfiiMihti'i .mil .n I fi'tioq tlti« I ui ttm-it.iMMM* 
(il ttuMf ln'iini m fosh-r l.tnu'y i .if i' 
M>init,ll ,H>il i|iii<l(i iiMlff l.ll'i nn pn'U|)l,n I'lttiMit 

HKtVI. I-S rtll.lll tM> .MKl lltlli.-l-ll III tiM' 

(lii-dpl.H I'llll'fll |MiU I -l^ 

A |ini<pl,ii I'liM'Mt I'V.tiM.itiNM 'ih.ill III' ' uiu|ili'tf<t 
Atthtfi t» tintnttfi .ifli'f h'iniitMtiiMi ii( |>l,u fiH'iM 

.JO.I ilri iHMiii n. nui.l.' I'» ili'ii nilHiU . nil 

niMir 'H'rvM vNith ii'vr«"J li'iu- |ifiittt<<) nljji'i" 



|f| Hr M.ilui it 



I II t f vi'it l<i' thi< I hi1>l 



lln. A, I i >.h,|ll h .rlily 



IH ,.s-ilM 



7S 




Kill nil 

I AMI U\ lUMUM I »n I (HUM ANA 



CAllY v., ttt 

ruintif fa* 



WILLIAM STIVAHT, «t «1 . , 
Dof ciiUonlJB * 



Civil Action 
Ho. 7^-»\12 

Section 



pijiiKTii rs^ rnorosiin nKrns'ns nr tact 



A. 



4^..1nl.t>ntion (inHU) U rrM>nHSlh1c for the |ioUHt>«. npd 
pract iros of tlir nivt^on of raMll v Srrviros (UPS) nn.l .t|»r 
Rxccfitlonal rhtlilrt'ii«f» Act pror,r nm (ncA). 

1. DPS. formerly tho Deportment of Public Welfare, 1» 
an aibalnlstrotive .ub-dlvlnlon of lOlRA nnd dcrlvci a*' of Its 
powers anU rcspons Ibll 1 tle« fro» in.ru. The director of DFS U 
ultlin;»tcly reHponslblo to tho co«,n.lssioncr of IDfTU and all »aJor 
policy decisions ^oO. by the director must be opprovcd by the con- 
.isslon.r or thoM^ 'uctlnc unOer hin direction. Facts Stipulated 
by rinintiffs uml Louisiana State Dcrcmlnnts (Stlp.) 1. 
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2. KCA hi uu mlJiil iM*iLniLi VI' Hnli-«li v i s i iiti ol \l\UU\ iinil 
ilitiivcs. all oi itj; jicnviMS iiiiii I'ospdiisi Jii U L » c:; I'lom IIIIUA. liCA in 
prcseul ly looaLcil in lUtt DiviiJori of MaiuificiuitnL ol" llllKA. It was 
formci*)y )oc(itoO in tlic Division of Mcntnl llctni'dution of lUUlA. 
The Director of KCA Is ultlmntcly responsible to the eommxsslonor 
of lOIRA and those aetlng under his dlreetion. Stlp. 2« 

3, The servlees provided by EGA are part of the eon- 
tlnuum of Louisiana publle residential and non-reaidentiol treat- 
sent servlees for children with speelal treatment ne^ds. Oeposl- 
tlon of Otto P. Estes, Deeembe^r 13, 1975 (Estos Dep.)i PP« 56-58. 

D. Plaintiffs and the mcmlicrs of tholr elass hnve bren Involun- 
tarily plnncil by iniflA In dlstnnt Toxas Institutions * 

1. Over the past five years, DFS and EGA have eaeh 
plaeed and Tunded huudi'eds of Louisiana ehildren In Texas Insti- 
tutions. Plaintiffs' Exhibit (PI. Ex.) 123, Attaehraent G-1; PI. 
Ex. 68, Table IV A. 

2. In 1975, 181 DFS ehildren and ^10 EGA ehildren 
were In Texas institutions. Stlp. Ik; PI. Ex, 68, Table IV A. 

3. DFS has teiqporary eustody over all ehildren It 
plaees outside their own homes. This Ineludes all ehlldi'en ad- 
Judged to bo negleeted or dependent by Juvenile eourts, all ehil- 
dren surrendered or abaudoned Into the custody of DFS, and all 
ehildren whose parents have eontrneted for servlees with DFS. PI. 
Ex. 138,1972-73 Aetvity fieport (1972-.75 A.R,), p. li; Stlp, 6, 

4. In 1975, of a total number of 4701 ehildren In the 
tempornry eustoily of DFS, A29C (91?^) were ndjuttced dependent or 
ncc.lccLeU anil u rile red Into DPS eusLudy by Louislan;t eourts, 232 
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(V;) wiT«- :tlKm»t.MM'i| or siiirrnilitri'il l.n liKS, aihi I?"/ (''>'•} P''"* 
ill hrs cMisliHly I»y eonl.ract wi l.li iiin iMilb. Stj|i. 7. 

5. For all cljtldi'cu in its custody DFS lias sole "purcn- 
tol" control of placement decisions. Stip. 8; Deposition of 
Charles 0. Yost, Jr., December 16, 1975, 2:18 p.m. (Yost Dep. l), 
pp, 61, 71, 76-77. 

6. A substantial nuaber of children placed and funded | 
by ECA in Texas institutions have been placed pursuant to court j 
order. PI- Ex. 61; Deposition of Koman Manual (Manual Dep.) pp. 
25-27. 

7. In 1975, 66 children plaqcd and funded by ECA in 
Texas institutions were placed pursuant to court order, and in 197'- 
68 children placed and funded by ECA in Texas institutions were 
placed pursuant to court order. Fl. Ex. 61. 

8. The parents of a substantial number of children 
placed and funded by ECA in Texas institutions have been required 
by DFS and/or the juvenile courts to accept such placements or 
risk the loss of custody of their children through a juvenile court 
proceeding. Manual Dep. pp. 29-3^- 

9. Bccanso of their low incomes and their childrcu's 
serious disabilities or special needs, the groat majority of the 
parents of children placed and funded by ECA in Texas institutions 
arc in despcrnte nr jtl of the sorvices provided by ECA. They arc 
no longer able to adcquntcly care for and trout their children in 
Uicir own homes. Maimnl ncji. i>i». 85-aC), 2'i; Testimony of Stella Mao 

Brhompsouj Djllic Vill^unis; Oliindcr Cassiincrc. 
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id, TIm' ii.ttrnl.:. iclriir<l to in jiii riif.t'itpli '.iiiv'c n<» 

|M*i't.(Mi.i 1 Kiitiwl tMl{M: (ii till' j'iiiM 1 I Uitii Mial iui/;hL priivjiic (.it.at nuii I 
siiitalilc (u their clii 1 drcn ^ s ncudb uitU du nut liuvv sulfiulciit ru> 
source:; (u itidnjicnduntly discover sucii fociliticb. Hoiiual Dc]>., 
PP* 35f 9'i; Deposition of Sidney Gomez of Jeeember 15-16, 1975 
(Goncz Dep.)i P* IBO; Testimony of Shirley Poret; BiXlie Villiaa 
OX&nder Cassimere; Stella Mae Thompson* 

XX* For the parents referred to in paragraph B(9)i ECA 
selects the Texas facility and makes alX necessary placement ar- 
rangements. Manual Dep., pp. 7, l6, ^5, 87*90; Gomez Dep., pp. 180 
200-201, 206-207; Deposition of Joeelyn Couret (Couret Dep.), pp. 
6, 89; Deposition of Villie Mae Guillory (Guillory Dep.), pp. 31, 
33» ^9f 51; Deposition of Gextrude Broaeh (Broaeh Dep.), pp. IC- 
X7; Tebtioiony of Shirley Poi'et; BilXie WillioiDs; Olander 
Cassimere; Stella Mne Tliompson. Cf. Deposition of Israel Sidney, 
December 18, 1975 (Sidney Dep.), pp. 11, 15, 7'i-77. 

12. The parents referred to in pnragrapli n(9) do not 
hove sufficient resources to make pro-placement visits to investi- 
eate the. distant Texas institutions which ECA has selected for 
their children, and ECA docs not provide funding for sucli visits. 
Manual Dep., pp. 37-38, 106; Testimony of Stella Mac Thompson; 
Shincy Poret; Olander Cassimere; Billic Villiaius. 

X3* Tlic parents referred to in paragraph B(9) must rely ti 
tally on ECA for infonnation about the Texas facilities that have 
been seleeteil for their ehlldren by ECA; and they often lu ve been 
Xcd tu believe that tlierc are training jirogriuus at sueh facilities 
suitable for their children when, in fact, there arc no juogruiiis 
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tti 1 1 i i> Wi J I i.-inis. 

}h. The luircnts rcicrrcU to in iiar.'H'jai'l* lKO>) i'lc in- 
ronucil tlmt the Texas fucillty selected by ECA is the only LCA 
placement available for their ehildren. Testimony of Shirlry 
Poret; Billie Williams; Cr. Sidney Dep. , pp. 7^-77. 

15. To be eonsidcred for an ECA plaecment, parents have 
previously had to exhaust all other publiely funded jplaccment al- 
ternatives for their children. Gomez Dep. pp. 27, 31-32, ^1; 
Estcs Dep. , p. 68. 

16. The pajcnts referred to in parafjraph d(9) aic ^ 
presRiiied by ECA to acocpt a Texas placement, even vhen they stron-^ 
ly indicate their desire to have their chiiarcii placed close to hotuc 
IManual i'cp., pp. 63-65, 112; PI. Ex. 78. 79. 

17. The parents referred to in paragraph d(9) have no 
Ichoice but to accept a Texas ECA placcuicnt for their child. Hamia] 
iDep., p. 2'j; Testiuiony of Dillie Williams, Shirley Poret. 

' 18. Once their children have been placed in Texob, the 
parents referred to in paragraph d(9) liave no vay of detcnniiiing 
whether tlie Texas facility is providinfi care and treatment npjjro- 
prJate to their children's needs. Manual Dep., " Dcpositioi 
of Dr. John Carrick (Carriek Dep.), p. 10; Cuilloi. ^\u , p. 117; 
Tcstiinnny of DiMJc Vini:uus. 

19. TIjc paienLs referred to in paraGr«i>h »(9) are ac- 
tively Jisconraisod by ECA from removing their ehildren from Texas 
institutinius (md «rr: infonjictl by ECA that if they do so, no otiicr 
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IX'A iiKi'-rrnvn C Kill t«; iiv/i i t 1 1: Jur tlicir clijJ(li(>n. '!'<::. I i it.diiy oi 
Hi I J it: WMJiiiMis; Sliirloy l'i»rcL, 

20. The parents referred to in iiarniir;i|ili U(y) Ik»v<: mo 
ehoiee but to aeeept tl»e eontinuerl plaeeraent of their chiJdren in 
Texas institutions. Testimony of Stella Mae Thompson; Dillic 
VilliOffls; Olander Cassioere. 

21. None of the ehildren plaeed and funded by EGA in 
Texas Institutions are given the opportunity to objcet to or re- 
Jeet thc^r plaeement. Pi. Ex. 36, p. II-3; Gomez Dep., Volume I, 
U.S. Ex. Testimony of Clifton Poret. 

C. THr pl.'irrnonl. of pi .i 1 11 1 1 f f s nnd tlip niptuljors of their elnss jn 
distant Tnxns ins 1 1 tnt i oiis lins deprivnd tliom of thn fnjuilv 
invol vontpnt. esseiillnl to thol)* enre ond ti'Rnttuont , 

1. The primary objeetive of residential treatment is 
the reintegration of ehildren into their families (either biologi- 
cal or fostei') and home eomtuani ties. Estes Dep., pp. 100, 68; 
Carriek Dep., p. 52-53; Deposition of Meda Koepp (Koepp Dep.), p. 
19; Testimony of Dr. Milton Senn; Dr. Melvin Lewis; Dr. Robert 
Coles; Dr. Dean Coddlngton; PI. Ex. ^0, p. 3. 

2. Unless their families are involved in their treat- 
ment progi'nuis and lives, it is very diffieult, if not impossible, 
for ehililrcn in residential treatment to be reintegrated into 
tlieir fiimilies and home eoiimnnUties. Carriek Dep., pp. 9, 51-52, 
G0~6l; Testimony of Dr. Milton Snnn; Dr. Melvin Lewis; Dr. 
Ruhcrt Coles; Dr. De.nn CuUdington. 
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•5. , .,„,.■, I> .■">'> .l.vrl,.|., rl,il.ln.n 

,„.. c..„t,- s invuiv,. u,. or Uh.M- r.,„i.i.s lu lU.i r .ivc.. T„ ■ 

is n„ less in.o uf clnUUcn who lu.vc l.cco ,.>—,. in .x-.i .o. Hal 
trcaunc... Dcpusillon uf Catherine L. Ol.o.hul t.or (OLorhuU.cr 
Dep.). p. 99: Testimony of Dr. Milton Sonn; Dr. Molvln Lewis; 
Dr. Robert Coles; Dr. Dean Coddlngton. 

4. The families of ehildren plaeed in residential 
treatment in Louisiana have the opportunity to participate in 

children's treatment proera^sand lives by frequently visit- 
ing their ehildren nnd Ly having their eldldren make day or ovor- 
nieht visits ho.e. Koepp. Dep.. PP. 68-72. 99-102. 103; Droael. 
Dep.. p. 15-16; PI- Ex. 21. p. 5i Stil.. 18. 

5. The Louisiana Minimum Requirements for License of 
Child Caring Institutions reeoeniz.e that: 

"Casework with the ehild and his parents bo- 
g?nn nKwith the intake ntudy and eonti.mihe 
throughout the period of plaeomen,. is an es- 
sential part of ... institutional caro." 

PI. Ex. '13. p. 9- They require a Louisiana facility to 

"Bolnt.nin a continuous relationship witl. pa- 
rents [to] help them to work out suitablu 
plans ro>- [the ehild's] return to the home." 

PI. Ex. '13, p. 10. They further provide that: 

-A ehild has a .ight to know his family and his 
rZ^ n.i^iLion in it, to maintain eontael with 
IZ .nl. .s and ti ke.p Inta.t t..e f.-«« ly m- 
nee nnd his identity with it. insof r as e - 
• cimist.-uices pcmii I and are nut haniiful to him. 
r A child shall nul. be <k-nied upportuni ti es 
to visit with parents unless such visits lune 

of tlic instiLiilioii to du su. 
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h. Tl»r I irs I I I Hi »t.ii .li.ill ninvi.h' .hmI ni- 
< UUrit;-.r r (slMUi.ili I t' nppt. r i n'U I S' I "i I lie i It i J il 
L»i jir.iinL.-un fMHi I iic I. Kith l.-tiiiily inniilurr:. ^iint 
ru'ai' Jc I .»(. » vci. ami oilier i uU i v i dita I r. I c/-, i - 
I tijuiaLoly »-om:cin»-<l with LUc chilM*;; w<;nare." 

I'l. Ex. 'j3., p. 15. 

6. Because of their proximity to the children's farai- 
lles, Louisiana treatment facilities can provide programs that in- 
clude "integrating schooling [with] outpatient therapy for the 
entire family to prepare for the return of the child, to his own 
home and community." PI. Ex. 21., p. 7; Kocpp Dep., pp. 69-72, 
99-102, 103. 

7. If a child placed in rcsirlential treatment in 
Louisiana has no family, UFS can locate a foster fnjiiily for tnat 
child and provide it with necessnry supportive services. That 
faiuily then can ass»uuc the crucial role in the child's life des- 
cribed in ParaGraphs C(2) and (3), supra . Kocpp Deji. , p. 69. 

8. The faiuilicij of children placed and funded by lUiHA 
in Texas institutions arc unable to participate in their childi'cn': 
treatment pi'ogiams and lives. Testimony of Jannilla Batiste; 
Billie Williajiis; Olintlcr Cas:jimerc; Stella Mae Thompson; Shii*le> 
Poret; Clifton Poret; PI. Ex. 90. 

9. Because of the great distance and coiit, the fajnilie: 
of children placed and funded by iniliA in Texas insti ttitions arc 
rarely, if ever, able to visit tlieir children; aud HllIlA uocs not 
provide f »«nds f 01' such visits. Manual Deji. , j). Ill; Carj it-U Ucj). , 
p. 10; Ue]ictsition of Charles 0. Yost, Dcct'inhcr 15, 1975, f»:00 ji.iii, 
(Vus( lU-j). II), 9O-9I; TestJiiKtny of SiollaMat^ TlUMiipson; 



.li, I li, n.iHr.lf; UliiiiiU'i Ciissnucn*; Shi i l«:y I'»m <:!.; IlillM- 

Viiii..uis; n. Kx. 1; 3; 3'i» i»* 'O; 97» 51. 

10. CliilUren jiljicutl and fiimlcU by HllIlA in Tcxus iiibti- 
tiUions rarcJy, if ever, visit their fiunilies in Louisiona. Testi 
mony of Jano Ua Batiste; DiUlo ViUioios; Olander Cassimerc; 
StelU Mne Thr^pson; PI. Ex. 97, p. 22; 13^, Tables 3 and ^5 Sti 

25-28. cblldren plae*id and funded by KHRA in Texas insti- 

tutions are afforded little, if any, opportunity to coaanunieate 
with their feailies in Louisiana and are often prohibited from 
Maintaining sueh eonununi eotion. Testimony of Shirley Poret; 
Clifton Porct;» JaimiUn Batiste; Stella Hoc Thoiupson; Billie 
Villiaras; Olnndcr Cassiracre; PI. Ex. 97, p. 23. 

12. A substajitinl nimiber of tlic romilies of children 
plnccd and funded )jy lUMlA in Texas institutions have no iden vhere 
their children arc or ::cw their children arc adjusting to ^;hcir 
placement. PI. Ex. 97, p. 20; 13'i. Tables 3 and Slip. .23; 
Guillory Dc])., p. 117. 

• 13. inillA wakes no effort to reintegrate thtr ohll<ircn 
it places and funds in Tcxcs institutions into tUclr rniuilics and 
communities In Louisiana. Mnnual Dep., p. IH; Gomez Dep., pp. 
127-128, 211, 215-217; Est^s Dep., p. 68; Carrieic Dep., p. 12- 
13; PI. Ex. 110: Tnblc 19; Stip. 25-28. 

\h. Once it places a child in a Tex.-^s institution, HIIHA 
w.-ikcs no attcijipt to locate ao alternative private Irsatinrnt f;ici- 
lity for that child in *,ouisiaiia. Come/. Dep., p. 211. 
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10. The irIiihiMli i^liitt'tt ;i(ttl IttiiilrtI iiy illillA in Tr\ji:: 
JMSI i IM. idiKi Micitiily villi houitiiniia nitil coitsiiici tUv sLaLu tlir-ir 
lumic. Can lck IK-p. , pp. 5^-53; PJ . Kx. D'l, p. 2; 'jG, ji. 1. 

16. The children ploeed and funded by IDIIIA in Texas inn 
tutlons are "literally starved for eontaet with someone from hone 
PI. Bx. 96, p. 1. 

17. For A child it has plfteed and funded in a TexA«i in- 
•t.'.tution who has no A.anily, DPS can neither locate o foster foaiil: 
far that child in Texos to assume the crucial role in the child's 
life d'^seribeil in paragraphs C(2) und (3)1 suprn . nor provide such 
a family with necessary supportive services. The Texos Departiuent 
of Public Wei fore (TDPW) has no responsibility for the Louisiana 
children in Tcxns. Deposition of Georfic Campbell (Campbell Dep.), 
p. '18; Deposition of Margoret Hoy (Moy Dep.), p. 88; Koepp Dep., 
pp. 72-73, 103. 

18. DPS kept plointiff Joseph G. ond his mother Jorroill: 
Batiste oport for 10 yeors until the initiotion of this liti^ntion 
At the oge of 2 yeors and 10 months, Josepli was placed by DPS in 
fonter care, ond spent thr next two years in three different fostcJ 
plicciucnts. During this period, his mother visited him as often ai 
DPS wonl'* allow antl eontiunally souglit his return to her family. 

I rou^.iout theye three placements Joseph retained a very close 
attnchiiiciit to his mother. Joseph was then sent to twu successive 
insti tut ions, in Kl-w Yoric and in Texas, niid during the next eight 
years Wt'is never itCMuitLcd to visit with his uioLhcr. PI. Ex. 102, 
pp. 13, 21!, 190, iy2-3; Tc 'imnii;' of Jaruiilla Datistc. 
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UrS r.i.l Ihi i.ai.l Tcxii.s Cu i ilaii.; t: i«m1 A«Ii i r viiiim I 
Crntcr a. Uvcly thwartcl Mrs, llutistc'ii uifo'ltr. tu uttcn.]M. to r.- 
inlci^ratc h.rr lior , plaintifi: Josci.h C. into her family. Mi's. 
natistc wrote to the New York rQelUty in whieh Joseph was placed 
rcquestinti his return to her, Despite repeated reeormiiendQtions 
from that faeility that Joseph be returned home or plaeed In a 
foster home in his eommunlty, DFS, without even allowing him 
visit home, sent him to the East Texas culdanee and Achievement 
Center In Tyler Texas, Six months later, a special. education 
program beeanie available in Nqw Orleans for Joseph. ,U though 
Mrs. Datiste eontinnously wanted Joseph to eome horae and DI'S had 
found that she was maintaining a good home foi- her other children, 
DFS ond East Texas Guidance and Aehleve.nent Center refused to 
allow Juscph to return home t « participate in the special educa- 
tion protr.uii. They even refused to allow him to go home over 
Christmas. PI. Ex. 102, pp. 22, 32, 35, 19^-195. '»! . 76, 97, 
99-102, 113, 197-198; Testimony of Jmiuiila Datistc; Yost Dep. 
II, pp. lUO-133; Oberholt/.er Dep. pp. l6l , 170-171. 

D, ipin.^ pinrPO , n.,i.;innn p hn.lrrn hi 1 nn,lpnn;.tp i ns t i Inli ons 
Toy., knnvinr vprv littlp. if nnvlhhr-. nhnut thos e Insli- 
inti ons oxfppt thpir t^'illlnrnoss to tnl n tbe ehildrcn. 

1. The only criteria lUlllA CDipIuys in sclcctinr a 
Texcs instit:.'.iuu lu wliich to l^iic a child arc whether the Insti- 
lutiuu is licensed by TUPW and whether it will accept the child, 
come/. UcP., PI'. 9, 17, 171i-17S 2'.0; Yust Dep. II, pp. 'i5-/.6; 
Mann;.l nop., pp. 17, 'O, ''7, 53, 58, 71; Cunret Dep., p. 13; 
GuilU.ry J)ep., pp. 31, 36, 81; Oheihulizcr Dep., pp. 67, 73. 
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If. IKIIIA . Hn himwh tl/M' iil Mm* ciiii l.rii I ol' 'UH'K'':; 
I itM-iisin,., M.j»n.l;Mil:i ior piJviilr I i tusliluLmuu, Com./ 

Dcji., ju». J'i7-l'ib; M;um.il Dep.. IT. 1^*^; l^^-'I'- J'J'- 

105-lor,; ri. tx. 31, ^^3; 32, Jjy, 99; 100, p. 'I, ^3j 31, /73. 

3, iniRA has not had copies of any licenses, licensing 
reports or licensing studies from any of the Texas institutions in 
which it has placed and funded Louisiana children. PI. Ex. 18; 
100, p. 6, #1^ and 15; 31 #1'« and 15. 

The responsible officials for the DFS and EGA place 
Bent programs repeatedly have .been informed by Texas licensing of- 
ficials that, under Texas licensing laws, the fact that a Texas 
instit»ition has been licensed docs not in any way mean that its 
treatment progrnju has been cvulnalcd or that the instituticfii even 
has a treatment procr£un. Cmjiiibcll Dep., pp. 'il-'i2, 3'», 37, '»0, 9- 
10; May Dep., p. 83; Yost Dep. II, pp. 105-108. 

5. lUiriA docs not maintain regular contacts with Texas 
licensing nnthorilics conccrniiig the Texas institutions in which 
it places and funds Louisiana childicn. Coracz Dep., pp. I'lJ, l'i7; 
May Dep., p. 77; Manual Dep., pp. 109-110;yost Dep. Hp. 59; Tl . 
Ex. 31, #8; 32, /fS; 97, p. 17. 

G. iniri/i docs not systematically inspuct the Texas in- 
stituiioiis in vhicli it places and fundb children to deCenninc if 
I the insLi t.uLia»b arc ju ovi (ling adcMiuatc care and trcatmLul jirot;ram.s. 
Courcl Dep., p. 17; Yo>;L Dep. II, pp. 105-108, lll-nii; Gomez 
Dep., 15^^-15S; n. l-x. 22-:;7; Ciirrick Dep., pp. UC-'il, 
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„. (;omc/ iJcj.., pp. Vil-lVJ; Manual Drp., j.. Vos L Uc].. JI, 
pp. r/.-G-J; VI. i:>:. 1 to Gomez Dep.. Vol. II; I'l. Ex. 07; 
Tables 15 and l6; Slip. 25-28. 

' 8. The Orleans Parish Deportment of Probation has no 
infonnatlon eor.ccming Texas chlld-carlng institutions in which 
delinquents arc p?aeeci, and it relies totally on EGA to select an 
appropriate fQeillty. Sidney Dep.. pp. 11, 12, 15. 87; PI. Ex. 
99; 31 » #17. 

o. Althougli E?A is suiiposcil "to determine the best 
alternative to meet the spceific needs of the child," the director 
or EGA adnity that his counselors are not qi.alified to determine 
if a facility meets the best needs of the child. PI. Ex. 36, p. 
11-5; Come/ Dep., pp. 16'j, 1^5. 

10. Virtually oil of the chilOreii plnecd and funded by 
imitA in Texas institutions arc plaecd without prcplaccment visits 
Q,ul interviews. Nor have their parents, eoscvorlcers or institu- 
tional counselors visited the institutions. Decisions are made on 
the basis of information sent by mnu to Te.xas institutions, 
and sueh iufonna t ioii is hastily prepared, frequently illegible 
and hard to evaluate. GarricI; Dep., pp. 10, 33; Manual Dep., pp. 
22, 37-30, 106; Gouret Dep., p. 17; Yost Dep. II, p. 90; Kocpp 
Dep., PI'. 73-75. 

.11. MUCH lUlllA places children in Louitiiaua facilities, 
jt h;.M full licen.iuG riports and studies; on each faeilily;ils case 
worKrrs and iuMitulional euunsvlors have visited each faeilily; 
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{•ml ;dl III JJm- iliililMii ..imI Mull UimitM'. lu.vr tin- licmUt a 
|iii'-I.I;.irmiMit. ii»l<Tvirw. Vor.t JJ, '^^N lJ--JJ'i; K«)f|.|i 

Hep., IM'. Maiuial Ilirji. , pp. 37-'3Hi Come/. IU:|). , |i. 

J88; Kstcs Dep., pi». 29. 'iQ, 07-50; PI. Ex. JOj 21; 'O; 52. 
p. 9. 

I*?. lOUlA has repeatedly stteapted to plsee 
■jid fund Loulsisn^ '^^iidren in Texas Institutions wholly ln« . 
appropriate to their needs. Exoaples Inelude: 

(a) the plaeenent of aiabulatory, toilet-trained 
children ftt Gertrude ThOBus, a faeility for non-ambulatory, non- 
tollet-trnined ehildreii. Manual Dep., p. ^8; Deposition of Irciier 
Hirsch (llirseh Dep.)» PP* 10-15; ' * | 

(b) the plaeeineiit of a "deaf mute" at Dyer Voea- 
tional Training Center, a faeility with no program for tlie deaf. 
Mautial Dep. , p. 67; 

(e) the plaeeraeut of a trainable ehild at Gertrude 
Thomas and Peaeeful Valley, purely eustodial faeilitles. Courot 
Dep. , pp. 20-22, 28; 

(d) tlie plaeenient of a ehlld wltlinoriunl Intellee- 
tual ability at Da{:ley, a purely eustodial faeility. Couret Dep., 
p. 'i2j 

(e) tlie plneement of a very trainable eliild at 
llenrt of lexny and then Dn^ley, both purely eustodial fueilities, 
Couret l>ep., pp. 'i7-'»^. 57-58; 

(f) the pliieeiiieiit of blind eliildren ut Dillin's 
Children's Iloitic, n faciJity with no procruni for the blind. Couret 
Dej.. , pp. 75-7fi; 
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((•) titf |il .41 rttM iil 4i( ii ili'l iiu|iti III ( hi Id •>! .Ictc- 
i:)t i Ml nti ' r. Il.iviij, n |uu c I y ( lis tiiil i a I linility lot' unii-nmlnij y 
i lulJli LH. Sidnry , |i. S'l; 

(h) llio placement of iui uiitxstic child at U«'i(;lcy, 
o iiurcl) custodial facili.i.y with no therapy for autistic children. 
PI. Ex. 1; 

(i) the >ilaccmcnt of plaintiff Cnr/ V., a child 
with a 76 at Dyer Vocational Training Center In Jewett, Texai 
c facility for "high level custodial clients" with nq vocational 
training. Manual Dep., pp. 97-101; PI. Ex 3's p. 6; 8; :i; 

(j) tl>c placement of a non-rctardcd clilld with 
normal intellectual nbility at Dyer Vocational Training Center, 
ri. Kv. 69; Testi fliiiony of Clifton Porct; 

(K) the placement of non-OJiibulatory eliildrcn nt 
Dyer Vocational Traininc; Center, a facility for ambulatory chil- 

Idren. PI. Ex. 70; 71; 72; 
(l) the placement of children at Angle Nnll, a 
facility li.eiiseil for 22 ehllUrcn that had a population of 9^> 
children. PI. Ex. 77; 

(n) tltc iilaecment of delinquent children at Daglcy, 
a purely custodial facility, inappropriate for delinquent children. 
Igoiucz Dcp.jPi). 8Ci, ^Z*i 

(n) the placement of a delinquent elilld at Pcac . ! 
iva)cy, a purely eustodial fnelllty Inapjuojirlatc for dclinqncnt 

I "eliildrcn. Goitif/. 1)c|f. , p. 93; 
(o) the ji) .MClttent of a delinquent cdtild at Gortruih 
Thoiti.is , a Tacl 1 i ty f oi* non-aiiiliuJ a ttn y , Iteu- ridden cli i Idi cii . C(»mez 
IH«p. , pp. 93-9'«; 
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I in) I 111' )i I HiTiiM-m. nl iifiitiHl iil.oiy ttiihlini ixi Jimh ». 
Chi J<h(i»'s llavLMj, a jmn:ly tni.s Lt»«li al lacilJly for itoii-anHfii I alory 
(jliJliIroa. ri. Rx. 5; nroncli Ikjj'.i !')»• H-H, 35-'»'i. 
(q) tlio placcuiciit of a trainable child ut Pcuccful 
Valley, a purely custodial facility. PI. Ex. k, 

13. Ab 0 rosult of the ploccncnt by IDIRA of Louisiana 
Children In inappropriato and inadequate Texas Institutions, A'}% 
of the EGA children and $5% of the DFS children are transferred 
by HiniA to different Institutions. A large number -of these 
children havo been moved because the institutions In which they 
were placed closed, dropped their programs, lost their licenses, or were 
othci-wisc determined by HEnV, TDI'W or lUiriA to be inadequate. "Tur- 
BoH in [the] state of Texas canned [riilUA] to move children 
from one facility to another." PI. Ex, 26, p. 11; PI. Ex, 13'i, 
Tables 17 and IB; $0; Stip. 25-28. 

E, infllA does not suncrvisn, moiHtor or niaininin contnct wlHi I 

I the childinn it. pinccs iw TrNas Ins M tntJ ons . 
1, DPS has sole responsibility for insuring that the 
children in its custody receive adequate treatment und care, 
Incltidlng programs appropriate to their individual, educational, 
psychological and medical needs, Stip. 9. 

2, ECA is responsible for continonsly assuring that 
the children it lias'placcd and fmulcd rccoivo trccttnicui und care 
snit;«lilc to their individnol trcairnLni needs. PI. Ex, 25, p. 5; 
26, p. C;- 27 lJll-5(l); IJB, p. 10; 3^, p, 11-5; 5^, Ajip. I), //5. 

3. LCA i-*^ the solo agLiicy with resjunis i hi ] i ty it»r supi r- 
vi.sing ;ind iiiditi Luring ihv trcatinenL and care uf Lunisiana del in- 
qnenl c*hi]<ljen who have htcn placed in T<\Nas ins t i 1 u 1 J mi*: . Siihuy 

-Hi- 
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(iiit r M I 111 III li.r- l»l;irril l.y IIHttA ii> .1 Trsnt. 

, ItllKA -I'M-'. n»il. Mi|MMvi:.i- .lint niuiiitnc 1. 1 ... -i.m-,, i ..„.. 

,H, W..V or .t.iMir. MkiI. Hi.- finlit iu icui'ivhwi i..|r.|ii,, rjii 

i.v,..,iMMt.. ri. Kx. :.»7. im-r.(io); y'l. i*. 'X'. I'-'J '^7. p-''>; 

H1L', ri».-;^35. 50,57,08,76; Mamutl I)cii.,pp. )7,2:J; EsLcs Uuii., p. 70; 
CourcL, pp. 18,81; Kocpp Dep., pp. 91-2,97-99. 

5. intRA docs not visit tho children It has placed in 
Texas Institutions. Koepp Dep., pp. 79-80, lOk, )<»; Oberhol tzer ' Dep. 
p, l^^i; Comcz Dep., 156-15B; Manual Dep., p. 21; Couret Dep., p. 17; 
Carrick Dep., p. 55,^^; Vost Dep, II, p. 7); Stip. 25-2B; PI. Ex. 13'i 
Tables 5 and 0; 22-27; 97, p.'iO. 

6. FolloKinc tlic placement by WRA of a child in a 
TcxMS iiKstitiitiun, inniA relics totally on that institution for 
information about the child's progress and condition. Gomez Dep.. 
p. 123,210; Manual Dep., p. 21; Yost Dep., II, pp. 69,88. 

7. lOIIlA receives no progress report on a substantial 
number of the children it places and funds in Texas. For the great 
majority of the remainder of the children, it receives infrequent 
and inadcftnatc reports on their educational, vocational , counseling, 
treatment or therapy programs, physical and health status, and 
general living conditions. Stip. 2D-28; Pl. Bx. 13'i, Tables 9-1'-; 
97, 15 and 'i5; Courut Dep.. pp. 81, OS; Yost Dep. ,11, pp. B5-8G. 

8. lOlUA has instructed Texas institutions that progres 
"report[5;] need not be detailed". PI. Kx. . p. 06. 

9. Ev(Mi vlnn a Texas in!;titutiun submit?; reports to 
miUA abunL children placed and iundctl by imilA in t:*al insUtnUon, 
limtA nrvi-r respunds or fulluKs-up on such repurts. Carrich Dep., 
pp. l)-rj, /i'i, 55. 

1(1. I'DT irhlltlreii ]»l:ned and liinileil l»y HIIHA in Ti-.\a;i 
|,K:|.ilnl Inns, Um.\ iTlies l.n I a I I y i.n Minse i ns T i Ui U .m.s- lur itreisi. 

-17- 
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I ii » iiv. IIm' ( Ii I hli fh ' .il.illty h« liniflil Irtnti |t I ;»« fini'ii I in .111 

I hMii.it iM- MitiM/-.. lit ih').., |i. i:ri, ;jn»; M; .ii r. -'i; 

V.rM Ih'i-. , II, p. 

1), Ilcc iinstr of the ni siipcrv i s i on and nmii i I orj jn; 

liy llintA, mnny Lliildren placed hy nilllA in Texas institutions "linger 
Indefinitely in tliese institutions." PI. Ex. 9'if p.^» 1^^; 
102, pp. 32,35,56,57,68,76; Testimony of Olonder Cassiraerc; Dillie 
Ifllliams; Jarmilla Datiste. 

12. Even in cmergeney situations, when IDDIA is informL't 
by a Texos institution thot n cliild needs an immediate change in 
placement for his or Iier own health o -rJ safety, IDIRA has foiled to | 
acknowledge such requests nnd, to tlie child's detriment, has delayed 
its resj»onse for many montlis. Curi'ick Dep., pp. 12-32, 3'i-'i'i. 

13. inmA has totally failed to mnintnin any personal 
contact with the ehi.ldrcn it Iius placed and funded in Texas institu- 
tions. Tlie children have been "dumped" and "abnndon[cd]" . PI. Ex. 
96, p. 2; Cnrricli Dep., p. 66; PI. Ex. 9'», p.'»; UO; 97, pp. 25, 'il o» ^ 
'16; 13'i, Tobies 5 and 6; Stip. 25'28; Kocpp Dep., pp. 72-75; Honual 
Dep,, p. 21; Obcrholt/.er Dep., pp. 60-62, 96-IO6, l/|/i-6; Yost Dep., 
II, p. 'i7. 

1^. TDPW does not in any way monitor and supervise the 
Louis J ana children placed by IDIIIA in Texas institutions. Campbell 
Icp.. p. 'iS; May Dep., p. 88; PI. a\. 96, p. 2. 

15. Vhcir a cliild is p]:iced and f untied by inillA In a 
Louis 1 ana faeiMty, IllIltA can recnlMrly visit both tlie cliild and 
the facility and closely supervise and inonitor tlie cliild's jiro^jrcss 
uul cuiidiUon. Koei»i>. Dej)., pp. 32-35, r)2-6/| , 66-67, 60, 82-S5; 
>Jduiy Dep., p. 6O-6] , 90; Ki; tes Dep., p. 70. 
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!■• , n I i 1 1 Ir rii 1 1 . 1 vr Itrfi 1^ jihi^iil l>\_ I IJ IMA__ i jj i ii.nl'-'i M; i. I . m j; ' J jj iL ^IL^i:^. 

|i;i I n , >>Hi)i-i >'.';'»;i i V |ium i : Imit'ii I , i iivn I tin ( ;> > v i \' i ( uih- , 
I'Xffs-. I vr |ihv.'ii<'al nml p?. vfliii|il«.tni>.ifii1 ur i ra I res (.im i ii f s atnt 
iiUci'ltTciUM' witli tlH>ir r«itiinintM r.i ( i tm , 

1. Plaintiffs incorporate by reference the proposed 
findings of plaint if f-intervenor United States on this subject. 

2. Examples of Texas institutions which have provided 
inadequate care and treatment to children placed by IDUIA are: 

(a) Bagley. PI. Ex. 1;39» Manual Dep.,* pp. 103-10/i; 
Coinc7. Dep. , l60, 172j 

(b) Lulluliyc Oiiltlrcn's Home. PI. Ex. 2; G; 7; 

Gomez Doii. , p. l6l j 

(c) Peaceful Valley. PI. Ex. 3; Manual Dep., pp. 
103-10/1; Courct Dep., p. 30 ; Gomez Dep., p. I60; 

(d) Heart oJ Texas. PI. Ex. U; Gomez Dep. IGO, 

172; 

(e) Jones Cliildrcn's Haven. PI. Ex. 5; Gomez Dep., 
p. iGO; lUoach Dep., pp. 35-'»l 1 1 50; 

(f) Texas Cliildren's Home. PI. Ex. 6; 7; Gomez 

Dep., p. 161 ; 

(g) Fred Day's Home For Cliildren. PI. Ex. G; 7\ 
IG; Gome/ Dep., p. iGl; May Dep., pp. 'i3-'t'»; 

(h) Sunset Aeres. PI. E\. G; 7; Gome/ Hop., p. iGl; 
(1) Uycr Voentional Training Center. PI. Fa, 8; 

11: 12; Miuuua Dep.," pp. 97-JOO; 

(j) Gertrudr Thomas. I'l. Ex. Ill, p. 10; Miiiiuol 
Hep., p. 51, pp. l'«5-l'i7; Couret Ucp., pp. IB, 2G; Campbtll Dep., 
pp. 'O-Vi; 

(Ic) Woo(lcii:rcs. PI. . 'iG; 'i7; 'iS; 'i^; 6'i; 91; 
11), lip. 1, 3; Coiticy. JK'i>., i>j>. 15s- 159; 17-; 

-19- 
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(i) itntidtr iWi vU n.iiKH . n. lA. pp. 

(;••!>«« / llrp , , p . I Itif j 

(lit) il.M ri;; CnuiiCy. Utniir/ l)t:p., |i. Htl; 

(n) i:asl Ti'N.in (In Htiinr-i' ami Acli i evi-iiM.ji I Cmlor. 

v\ . u\. 'jo; 9::. 

C , Prior to tlip inl tint ion of thr insfnnt rnsr. tlip rr' ? ?p"n«'f' 

inniA to informntion tUi\t n Tcxns Institution wns jnadnguntp 
wfts to conccnl that informntlon and continue to place nnd 
fu nti children at that institution . 

1, On March 28, 1973, Beatrice Enloc reported to Car- 
land nonin. Director of DPS, tlmt, among otlicr things, DPS child- 
ren at the Enst Texas Cuidcnicc and Achievement Center were reccivi; 
no therapy, the fac.Uities were dilnpidrtted, ai.d S525 per montli 
wns a grenl. deal to pay for •'merely eustodinl enro". In response 
to plnintiffy» discovery requests, DPS produced a KhoUy retyped 
version of the Enloe report, omittlns sicnifieant negative 
references to East Cuidiince and Aehieveiueut Center, Compure PI, 
Ex, 90 with PI, Ex, 68, pp, 3-7. 

2, Tlie Enloc report described in puragraph C(l) 
followed a report nbout East Texas Guidance and Achieveiiicnt Center 
by Pay Ruth Sehilling written in 1971 whieh described the physi- 
cal facilities as "unbelievably poor" and the institution as 
"inferior in all respects". Plaintiff Josepli G, was placed and 
funded hy inillA at tlie East Texas Guidnnee and Achievcuent Center 
in 1972 following lUv first report, AJid at the time of the Lnloe 
report, he was one of a uuiiiher of cliildien at East Texas wlm had 
been pl^ierd cnid funded l»y IIIIIIA, Not only did HIIIU not remove its 
children J)'oiii the Kast 'J'exas Guidauer and Aehi (^vcnu-nl. CcuUr as a 
result of th(; Knlciu rep()rt, but it iuereased its jmpulalitui at 
KasI T(\;is tUn j n^'. \*i7j f"^*"^ Ihrti- to leu eliililrru, P! , K\ , f)-; 
Mr.:, p, (.N; 12-;, Yf.sl. Drp., II, pp, -,7~>'^. 
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On Umvi'kiIu'I 1!'7<>, IhMiii.iu M.imial wmli' u i i'|t«H ( 
In .".iilnry liohii-/, Hn- hnri-lni' III IMIA, i I !• J nr. 4ut iMi..niMiMiMril 

vjsH hr It.iil ".Mir (.»! Mm: l».vrr Vur.»li«i»at Ti^i i n i nf. C^ii l.f r (♦» »itM".- 
Ur.Hf iiimiilainl;. aluniL Dyor. Tlio rcj.url linlIcaLcd Iha L Dyer w^ts 
•-Muthiiu'. than a J'acility for. . .cusUidial care" itiid liid noL 

deserve to be called a "vocntionnl traininc center" sinee it 
offered no vocational training. On Deccraber 30, 1970, Sidney 
Gomez wrote a report addressing the complaints received about Dyer 
In this report, he repeatedly referred to the above ncntloncd 
Manual report as being "favorable" to Dyer. Compare PI . Ex. 8 
with PI. Ex. ^5. 

i^. At the time of the Manual report described In para- 
graph C(3), iilaintlff Gary W. was one of a mnuber of Louisiana 
children jilncctl nnd funded by IDmA at the Dyer Vocational Train- 
ing Ccntir. Not only did inillA not remove the children from the 
Uycr Vocntionnl Trainlnfi Center as a result of the Manual report, 
buL It increased its populntion at Dyer during 1970 from 26 to 67 
children. PI. Ex. 3't, p. 18; PI. Ex. 56. 

5. On Mny 26, 1969, the director of ECA and ull 
connsclors were advised by Oda Davis that Doclcy was a purely 
"CUSTODIAL" facility. Despite this report, IDDIA continued to 
place and fund cJiildrcu at Dngley nnd Its placements Included 
trniuable cliildrcn, delimiucnt children, ami one child with nornnl 
Intellectual ability. PI. Ejc. 59; PL Ex. 5^; Couret Dep.. pp. 'i2, 
57-58; Gume/. Dcf)., pp. 86, 93. 

6. In 1967, inillA was advised by a case worker takinj; 
n child to Vooilacrrrs that Phi* did not Icavr the child at th.il 
insUtuLioM iHTause the Institntion had no educational program, hn I 
nu inadfiiuaic siaff, pravitlod no training and was m<-rcly custodial 
IlimA tu.iiLinniMl lu plait- and fund childirn at Woodacrrs unlil it 
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hisl. Mn Mri'ii.'.r In IT/'i, livi-n tiliii llllltA Ii.hI Uiinw I itl/<.«- i ti IT/'i 
Iti.d WiiimI.ici fs k:is Mh( mi'i* 1 i m;*, MMiiiiiinm T<'.\as n I initlit nl:. •mhI imI:. 
iiltniil III l»if.t: J Is 1mm!HM', it. IfoiiL i I..S L'hiJtlXM;ii uL V/mMl.'K;nvi tfir 
His Jiihl j Lj omi I iiMMiLlr. , lou/i a ft. or Uic inuility ImU lust i Ks 
licciiMc. VI, Kx. yi; 50; 123, r.^l J 'lO; 'i7; 'i9; m, l-!'; 
IIH; Yost Dep., II, pp. 31-33; Camplioll Dep. 32-3'i; May Dep., pp. 
57-58. 

7. In April 1975, John Scwell was sent to Texas by 
miRA to inspect certain Institutions In which IDIHA placed and 
funded children. He recomncndod the iunodlatc removal of all 
HIIRA cliildrcn from Daglcy, Lullobyc, Peaceful Valley, Heart of 
Texus and Joftcs CllilUrcn's Haven.' On (jctobcr 31i 1975, Iiovcvcr, 
thoi-c wcru still inin.\ children in all of these facUiticK. ri. Ex. 
1; 2; 3; 5; 87; 132. 

8. In August, 197'», the director of EGA contacted TOrv; 
to ask which were the worst facilities In the Dongs, Texas arcn 
that had EGA children. He was Informed thnt Fred Day's Howe For 
Ghlldreii wns the worst among a number of inferior custodial 
Institutions. As of January, 1975, EGA still had not removed all 
children from Fred Da/s. May Dep., pp. 'i3-'i'i; Tl* Ex. 56. 

II. DlncK- children nre plncnl by inniA in Toxns Inslitntlons nt 
tt disproportionntoly crcntcr rnte tlinn white c-Irlldrcn. 

1. In 1975, 155» of all wlilte EGA childreji were placed 
in Texas institntioiws while 'i7?J of all blnck EGA children were 
pliiccd in Texas inRtitutinns, Altliongh the total EGA population 
was only 117^^ black, tJic population pJiicec! In Tcxafj was 5'<J^ black. 
Theso fii'.nrcK arc consistent with those of the previous five 
years. I'l. R\. 68, Tabli-s I, TV A, IV H. 

2, ]M T»75, c»r all wliif.r \XA cliililnMi Wi*)**' plaicrd 
ill imii-ir>: i i!»n I In! i;n»* »^lu1»' only 7^ »»r all hl.ii-k \:v.\ thililrrn 
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w.rr plarr.l i.i M,.n-.rMlilr„n.U ..uv. '11,..:..' Ur.Mns ^ 

Msi.'Ml. will. IlK.f i.ntvlolin yi'.-..N. I'l . Ia. T.H.h it <:. 

3. )ii 1970, --/i- white ni'S cliJhJi rn w^m ir .mI 

i„ Tr.xus InstiUiMmis, whiJr 3o:: of all lilu.K USS cl.ll.lm. w.-.v 
,.lac.Ml in Tcxa:; Institutions. A blacK DlS chiUl ha.l a jO'.; f.rcalcn 
llkcUliooU of bclnc placou In Tcxnu than Q white DFS child. PL 
Ex. 68, Table V. 

In 1975, 20^ of all white nentally retarded DFS 
ehlldren were placed In Texaa Institutions while 38li of all black 
■entally retarded DFS children wore placed In Texas Institutions. 
A black Bontally .retarded DFS tflUld had. a 90Ct greater likelihood 
of being placed In TcNas than a white mentally retarded DFS * 
child. PI. Ex. 68, Table VI. 

5. IDDU is placing and funding children in racially 
Bcgvcgatca facilities in Louisiana. Stip. 19, 20; PI. Ex. 55i 
Manual Dep., pp. 13'i, 1^2; Sidney Dep., 79-81. 

6. Rncial discrimination in facilities in Louisiana 
has been n principal reason for placing black children in Texas 
at a far greater rate than white children. Yost Dep. II. PP. 17, 
119-122; Gomez Dep., p. 105, m, H'*; Conrct Dep., p. 'i9. 

' 7. naclQl discrimination in facilities in Louisiana 
remains a principal reason for placing black children in Texas 
at a far greater rutc than white children. Gomez Dep., p. 115j 
Sidney nep.. p. 78; flaminl Dop., p. 133; Yost Dep. II, IV 
122. 

8. All of the children placed and fmulcd by imuA at the 
folltiwinc TcJC.iB Institutlvts were bluck: 
(a) Texas Chlldn'ii'K llomc 
(h) Tred lljy'K llniiK? I'oi' Childrj-n 

(a) l.iil htH'H'j* Ih'iiH'. 
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Vii-liially <iM lit Ihi! ililtthrM |iliHi'<t athl hinitrd hy tItlttA nl (hr 
I II I I iMvinr ins I I t II t liiir; uir(< tiLuK: 

(a ) Wumt.ii-niN 

(h) llarjry 

(c) Pcacfful Val 

(U) Ilcnit of Tcxu: . 
lOniA removed all of Iho ehilUren from those QigUi faeilitiCN 
boeause the faeilitics vero providing inadequate earo, PI, Ex, 36; 
123p G-2; Gonez Dop. p pp. 15B-161. 

9, EGA did not try to plnee plaintiff Gary V, in a 
faellily lil Louisiana beeausc Jic was blaek. Guillory Dep., pp. 81-^ 
82. • 

I, Tlio el>n<li'p|i nlnrrrl ntnl fnni!r<l by'lHillA 1>i Tr.vns insH tntl nii^' 
havo not hmii plncrd ju the Irnst rcsti JctiVc pi'Qrrnnis 
approprinlo to tlu-lr nmcls , 

1, Plaintiffs ineoi'poratc by rofercnee tlio fiiiUings 
of plaintif f-intorvenor United States on this subjoet. 

2tf The board rate paid by innu to residential fueili- 
tios In Ironisinna does not allov them to meet tlteir eosts. PI. Ex. 
108, pp. 10-11, 13-'j1j 138 (1972-73), p. 11. 

3, As a rosult of the low board rate paid Louisiana 
fneilities by inrUA, many of the fa-^ilities formed an aSRoeiation 
in 1971 and refused to take any more IHUIA ehildron. Yost Dep., 

n, pp. ''-7; ri. 13S (1971-72), p. 12. 

H, The low hoard into paid LonlsJanu fatllities by 
IllflLA has diBcuuragc'd the establ islimcnt of new ehlld eai'lng 
I'aelliCicK In LotiisiaMa (ind gcnrrally limited the avnllaM 1 i ly 
of aildHMlr In-slafr plarrmmls. I'l . E\. (l97i:-7:5), p. H; 

tj'i, pp, '5-6, 
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r,, WhMc IIIIIIA Inrllilli's 111 I islaiui n 1 »nv 

it IMS pl.MiMl .iihI riHotrd rInhlM-H in Trsnr. »< .1 mu, h 
h,,.h.i ijl.-. n. -ti; Vos«. Ihji. H, |M». M5-n(.. 

6. A HulistiinLial miMbi )* of <htl<lr<Mi were plai ctl l»y 
iniUA 111 Tcsas lubUtntlous williout nny ixiUu»:l to plncc tliuii. in 
facilities in Louisiana. Stlp. 125^128; PI. Ex. Wi. Tables 1 an.I 
2; 97, p. 

7. On March 2?, 1975, DFS placed o ■crotcrlmn on oil 
out^of-stotc ploccoents. Since thot dote DFS hos befn oble to 
ploce Us children In LoulsUno. PI. Ex. 17; Yost Dep. II, pp. 
lOS-lCi. . * 

Frdrrm ^nr\n\ ^^r-rm'H.v Ac\ in mnoc.. hnvr Itpou v'.n] to ftmO 
mmA cMiMiiU in Trxns . Stip. 2'i; PI. Ev. 27, nn-5(n) 
and (12)» DIuC; 28, pp. iC, 19; 36» 37; Gome/ Ucp.» p. 198; 
EstcN Dep. , p. 'I'l. 



Dated: March 1 , 197fj 



Hespcctrvilly submitted, 

WILLIAM E, nmi:NMu:nfi 

Hlttenberg & Vilk.s 
23'i Loyoln Avenue, Suite 839 
Nev Orleans, Louisinnn 70112 
(50'i) 52>2y39 

STi:riir:N P. ni:ii/.o>j 

DANIUL YO)IALI>I 
1520 Neu- IJainiiRliirc Ave. 
WosbiMG<on, D.C. 200:>C 
(202) 'iB3-l''70 

HAniAN viufiiiT i:i)i;i^iA\' 

2'i Tijoniililte Strtiut 1st rioor 
Camlnid/;*', Massacbusc 1 1 s 01!l'i7 
(Cl7jJ»y^-'{3r>0 



N.W. 




Atltintt ys \'ov I'JainI i f l: 
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UNlTbO hTATi:S UlSTIUCT COUItT 

roR Tilt: 

lASTEHN DISTUICT OK tUUISlANA 



GARY v., •! al., 



.Plalntlffi, 



irXLliXAN STKVART, at 

Dcftndantt. 



Civil Action 
No. 7^-2^12 

8«otlon "C** 



PLAINTIFFS PRE-TRIAL MEMORANDUM OF LAW 
INTRODUCTION 

This caie challonges the Louisiana Health and Hunan 
lenources Adalnlstratlon* a (IDtRA) practice of sending Louisiana 
children to Texas Institutions as violative of the children's 
[uaranteed rights under the Fourteenth Ancndacnt and the Social 
Security Act to adequate care^ treatHont and hablUtatlon In 
Ihe least restrictive setting possible and their right under 
Lhe Fourteenth Aaiendnent to be free fron cruel and unusual 
)unlshjicnt t 

Children are sent to Texas Institutions by either of 
Lwo HHRA agencies - the Division of Fonlly Services (DFS) or 
:he Exceptlonol Chi Idrcn's Act Program (ECA). 

DFS has custody over three groups of children* The 
rirst group consists of those children who have been adjudicated 
:o be neglected and dependent pursuant to LSA-R.S« 13:1?S0, 
»econd are those children whose parents have voluntarily sur- 
'endereJ custody. Comprising the third group are children whose 
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M«rooe to provlda •orvloc* lo their ohllUr«n. £o« Fuuli 
Stipulated Dy Plalntlfri «nU Loulilanft Stato DofcnduiilB (Slip.) 
6-7. In all of these coees DPS hai full cutlody over the 
children.* JjJ. In none of thete oaeee doee either the p»rent 
or the child any longer exerclte any control over the ohlld'e 
plaoeaent . J[d. 8. 

In contrail to DFS, ECA operalee a progra* In which 
fa«lllee retain legal cuetody of their children. LSA-R.S. ^0: 
2121 ot eeq. ECA provides treatacnt services for children dccned 
in need of private troat»ont (residential or non-resldentlal ) who 
Have an exceptionality (a hmdlcapplng condition, disability, or 
athcr treatacnt need) and whose faallies cannot afford such 
services. LSA-R.S. ^0:2125. 

Children placed by ECA also fall into one of three 
3atogorles, A significant pcrccnt,i6e of the Louisiana children 
?ut In Texas Institutions have been sent there as the result 
f belnf; adjudicated Juvenile delinquents. Sec Plaintiffs' 
roposed Findings Of Fact (PI. Find Ings ) #B(6) and (7), PO- In 
Lhese instances ECA acted after being contacted by a probation 
)fficer attached to the Juvenile court and asked to find a place 
lent for dispositional purposes. See, c^. i Deposition of Israel 
Jldncy, December 18, 1975, PP. 72-75- SeconJ, ECA sooetlocs Prices 

ehlld on the parents* request after DFS or the Juvenile Court 
las threatened the parents with neglect or dependency proceedings 
inlcss an ECA plucemcnt Is requested. Sec Pl . Findings, #D(8), 

3. Finally, parents unuble to cope with their children's 
IroUlcms sometimes go to ECA and request o placement for their 
,hildrcn. Sec PI. Findings #B(9)-(l20), pp. 3-6. 
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II. TIIK UNI rut) STATES CONSTITUTION KDgdIllliS THAT rillLDMDN 
HLACKI) IN INSTiniTlUNS HV liilltA IlL riiuvihtji ADKgUAri: 
CAJIK, THKATNKNT AND IIAIIl LITATION IN TIIK LKAST H^iSTUlC 
8BTT1NQ POSSlnLC AND Ut: h^liKt FKOM CIlUlkL AND UNUSUAL 
rUNISIWKNT 



A. fh9 Klirht tn Adequntc Cwrc, TrcitBent ind H^bllltwllon 

It li Indliputable that Initltutlonal coDflneaent in- 
talli • "Baiilvi ourtallaent of liberty," HuMphrey v. C«dy . HO^ 
U.S. yOH, 509 (1972). Court! now racofnlie that luch Initltu- 
tlonal laatlon, vhlch 1b often of Indeflnl te 'duration and severely 
■tlfaatlzes thoie confined, mny at tlaoa exceed even crlalnal 
Incarceration In Ita diitriictlve lapact on on Individual perionai 
freedoBS. Donaldson v. 0>Connor . '193 F.2d 507, 520 (5tli Clr. 197'i) , 

vacated and rpwwndcd , U.S. , 95 S.Ct. 2^86 (1975).-^ Such 

Interference with personal liberties con be countenanced by the 
due process clause only If It can bo justified In teras of some 
penslsslblc govcrnjiontal Interest. Vyntt v. Adcrhol t . 503 P. 2d 
P. 2d 1305, 1312 (5th Clr. 1975); Donntdson v. O'Connor , siiprn . 
^93 P. 2d at 520. 

Vhen the justifications typically posed for Institutional 
:onflnoaent are analyzed. It bccoaes Imacdlatcly clear that due 
irocess deaonds that treataent be afforded the confined Individual, 
'he Supreme Court held In Jnckson v. Indiana . kOCt U.S. 715 (1975) 
:hat: 

[a]t ttic leas t, due process rcqul res that the 
nature and duration of cuminl tment bear some 
reasonable relation to the purpose for which 
the Individual Is conolttcd. 

1O6 U.S. at 73B. 



Although the Supreme Court decided Doiin I <Uo» on narrower grotind 
hun did the PlfLh Clixuit, the Dtirm I tlsmi rutionuli* with rcspert 
0 the rlglit to trentmrnL btilL sLunds as law In litis Cirrnit, 
nvhifi Lren adopted in Wynli v, Atlt'iliol I , 505 K.Jd IjO^ (5tli Cir. 
07'i). 
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Whri I* KM I int I V I (hut I In i lUt I IihmI minn I to tho m t n U« ' iu\ i i'uh 
lint r lew iHiwi'i, tlKkt iM, btfcmiHo f»f Ihr liidl v liiuul ' m lirod for 
cure or IrmlBmi, iho sole Ju>t i f UMillon fur comiUmciiI in licnl- 
■«nt. Wllhoul a(1p(|uolr Iron! nr/ri t , no rplnllon cxIhIm bclworn 
Ihff iiuipiisf of oonflnttanit And Iti naturo and duratlunt Tliui 



[t]o drprlvtt any rltlzen of hli or hfr Uberty 
upon Ihe ftlliulHlli* thenry thai Ihi* ounf InrMriit 
la for huMiiito thi? riituMil Ir rt* uwoiifi and thrn fall 
to provide adf*riiiatr trcntniMil vlulalos iUr very 
fundnjienlaln o( due pruecMM. 



Ponaldsnn v. O'Connur , »iipra, ^9^, K.2d at 521, quutUifi SfynXi v. 
Sil rkiu'v . 125 F.Supp. 7HI, 785 (M.D.Ala. 1971). AbBcnl lical- 
■cnl, conflnrnrnl botomcs "an arbitrary exercise of ftuvcinarnt 
puwor," Domiblsnn v. O'Cnnrn r , 5»nrn > F.2d at 521. 

The aecund source uf Uie cunflnod IndltUvuul ' 9 i lRht 
to trcalfBrnl ste«H fio« the fnct that he huH been denied t»>o 
safcRUJirds lhal t null 1 1 unuH y at'cunpnny tho loss of liberty. Due 
process ordinnriJy cundenrnji long-term deteiitlun except when an 
Individual Is proved, In a pruceedlng subject to the rli^oruua 
constltullonnl llmllotlons uf the due pruccss clause aiid the 
Bill of RlnlilH, to Un^v couualtled n specific act defined ns an 
offense against the state, and for vhlch Incarceration Is penaltteiJ 
for a fixed tem only. 



[V]hen the three central litnitations on the 
government ' i> power to detain - that detention 
be In retrlbiilion fur a specific offense, that 
It be limUed to a fixed term, and that it be 
petisilted after a proceediii}; wliei'e fundnncntal 
procedural siafoj;uards arc observed - are absent, 
there must be a qui d pro ipio extended by the 
goveriuiieiit tu jiislily cunl iiiODciit . 





trcntment. Without treatment: 
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being liUHpibil l/oil. . .woiil il br ri|it Ivul cnt to 
plurcntMil In *a penitentiary whore one rould 
be held inderinlreiy Tor no convieted olTrnsu.' 
RagRdnIo v. Ovrrholscr , 108 U.S. Apji. D.C. 

30«, F.2d y'o, y5u (lyoo). 

Velsch V. Llkins . 373 F.Supp, 'i87, ^9? (D.Minn. 197'i); see also 
Ponal dson v. 0 'Connor , supra , ^93 F.2d at 522 n.22. 

Nuaerous eourts have followed the inexorable logic of 
Vyatt and Dnnaldson and held that due process guarantees a right 
to treatment to those confined in facilities for the Mentally 
retarded, Welsch v. Likins , supra ; Davis v. Vatkins ,. 384 F.Supp. 
X196 (K.D.Ohio 1974); see also Horacek v. Exon, 357 F.Supp. 71 
(D.Neb. 1973); for the mentally ill, Vyntt v. Adcrholt, supra ; 

Donaldson v. 0*Connor . U.S. , 95 S.Ct. 2486 (1975) .(non- 

dangcrous mentally ill); see also Wason v. Superintendent, BrideC " 
water Hospitnl , 353 Mass. 604, 233 N.E. 2d 908 (1968); and for 
Juvenile offenders and non-offenders. Nelson v. Heync . 491 F.2d 
352 (7th Cir. 1974); Morales v. Turman , 383 F.Supp. 53 (E.D. 
Tex. 1974), appeal docketed. No. 74-3436 (5th Cir.); Martarolla v. 
Kellcy . 349 F.Supp. 575 (S.D.N.Y. 1972); lomatos of Boys' 
Training School v, Affleck , 346 F.Supp. 1354 (D.R.I. 1972). 

• B. Treatment in the Least Restrictive Setting 

Firmly entrenched in our Jurisprudence is the principle 
that wiien the government acts In a manner that infringes upon an 
individual's constitutional rights, it must act so as to inter- 
fere in the least restrictive manner possible. As the Supremo 
Court stated in Shcl tnn v. Tucker , 364 U.S. 479, 488 (i960): 

In a series of decisions this Court has held that, 
even though the governmental purpose be legitimate 
and substantial, thnt purpose cannot be pursued 
by means that broadly stifle fundamental personal 
libcrtiuK wlicn the end can be more narrowly achieved. 
The breadth of legislative abridgement must be viewed 
in light nf less drastic means for achieving the 
sane basic purpose . 
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TIiIb louHt roHtrictivo oltornulivo prlJicJiilc Imin been 
invoked ill a wiUo range of oases. Involving, for oxumplo, frae- 
dum of tipoeeli, United Statns v. O'Drlen . 391 U.S. 367 (1968) 
freedon of travel, Aptheknr Seeretory of State . 378 U.S. 500 
(l96'0; Shapiro v. Thonpson . 39*^ U.S. 6i8 (1969); freedom to 
practice one's religion, Sherbert Verner . 37<i U.S. 39B (1963); 
freedoa to exercise one's franchise, Dunn v. Blunstein, 405 • 
U.S. 330 (1972); privacy between aarriage partners, Grigwold v. 
Connecticut . 381 U.S. ^97 (1965); freedom of personal choice in 
marriage and family life, Eisenstadt v. Baird, fiOJ U.S. 4i38 (1972) 
In none of those instances was the interference with personal 
liberty greater than the loss of liberty incurred througli insti- 
tutional confinement. Just as due process deoanded in those 
casas the least restrictive interference necessary to achiave 
the legitimate govcrruacntal interests present, so too doos it 
raquira, in the instant case, that care, treatment and habili- 
tation take place in the least restrictive setting possible. 
Thus, Vyatt ordered that, with respect to the mentally retarded: 

a. No person shall be admitted to the institu- 
tion unless a prior determination shall have been 
■ode that residence in the institution is the 

1 QSt restrictive habilitation setting feasible 
tor that person. 

b. No mentally retarded person shall be ad- 
mitted to the institution if services and pro- 
grams in the community can afford adequate 
habilitation to such person. 

c. Residents shall have a right to tlic least 
restrictive conditions necessary to achieve tlie 
purposes of habilitation. To this end, the 
instltutio/i shall make every attempt to move 

.residents from (l) more to less structured 
living; (2) larger to smaller facilities; (3) 
larger to smailnr living units; ('j) group to 
individual residence; ( ^) segrngatod from titc 
community to integrated into the commtinity 
living; (6) dependent to indnpendent 1 i vlng. 
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Vyatt V. SticKnry . K.Siil»l>. 38?, 396 (M.D.Alu. 1972). 

•Phis application of the least restrictive alternative principle 
to the area of Institutional eonnltment has been recognized 
by a nuBbcr of other courts as well. Wei sch y, Liklns . supra . 
373 F.Supp. at 502; Davis v. Watklnr . supra . 38'i F.Supp. at 1203; 
Horales v. Tuman . supra . 383 F.Supp at 124-125; Lessard v. . 
Schaldt. 3^9 F.Supp. 1078, 1095-96 (E.D.Wls. 1972), vacated and 
rcaanded on othwr erounds .^ij U.S. 473 (197^). on reaond . 379 F.Supf. 
1376 (1974, vacated and remanded U.S. 95 S.Ct. 1943 (1975); 

see also Covington v. Harris . 419 F.2d 617, 623 (D.C. Clr. 1969). 

C. The Right to Be Free From Cruel and Unusual 
Punishment 

The nature of an Institutional confinement must also be 
■casured against the Eighth Ancndincnt ' s proscription against 
cruel and unusual punishment, made applicable to the states by 
the Fourteenth Afflcndiacnt. Robinson v. Cal 1 fornla . 370 U.S. 66O 
(1962). While not applicable to every conceivable type of 
PMJiishncnt, see Ingrahnw v. Vrlght ^ 525 F.2d 909 (5th Clr. 1976) 
(school discipline), enforcement of Eighth Amendment standards 
clearly is not limited solely to criminal Imprisonment. Thus, 
courts have held that juveniles incarcerated in state training 
schools are afforded protection against cruel and unusual punish- 
ment. Martarolla v. Kc 11 ey , snprn . 349 F.Sujjp. at 5B5; MoralCf; v. 
Turmnn . suprn . 383 F.Supp. at 70. It also protects Juveniles 
confined to state training schools who arc not considered to 
have been convicted of any crime, Nei son v. Heynn . supra . 'i9) 
F.2d at 356; Inmates of Doys ' Training School v. Affleck , suprn , 
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ViO F.Suj.|». ut nOO-r>7; I..*nts v. now Y.irk Hi nir n.-nnrtmiMit nf 
Sortal SrrvtrcH , 322 F.Supi*. 'l73 (S.D.N.Y. 1970). Si»ilaily, 



indiviiluQls confined to institutions for the Bentolly ill or 
retarded also fall within the purview of the Eighth Aaendaent. 
Velseh V. Likins . supra . 373 F.Supp. at 503. Further-ore. the 



prohibition against eruel and unusual punishaent "i» not limited 
to spceifie aets directed at selected individuals, but is equally 
pertinent to general cooditiona of eonf ine«ent Gates v. Collier 



501 F.2d 1291, 1301 (5th Cir. 197^); see also . Veltfeh v. Likins, 
•upra, 373 F.Supp. at 503. 

Ill THE RIGHT TO ADEQUATE CARE TREATMENT AND HADILITATION 
* APPLIES TO ALL LOUISIANA CHILDREN SENT TO TEXAS INSTI- 
TUTIONS nV HIIRA 

The right to treatment extends to all individuals who 
have been confined involuntarily, whether t»iey arc confined to 
a training school, or an institution for the Bcntally ill or 
retarded, be they Juvenile or adult. Similarly, courts «ake 
no distinctions between those whose eommi tments are involuntary 
as a result of a court order and those whose eommi tments are involun- 
tary due to the eoereive nature surrounding their eonfincnent. 
None of the Louisiana children sent to Texas institutions by DFS 
and ECA have been truly voluntarily confined. In each instance 
the state has imposed its will or assisted in imposing the will 
of othern upon t!ic institutionalized ehild. 

A. Plaeements De Jure Involuntary 

As the discussion in Part I makes elear, those children 
w!io are sent to Texas by DFS are involuntary coBmitmcnts. The 
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ooMMuii Ucnuniitutur of all uf lliu OKS placciacnts iu the vcsllng 
of at least teBpornry custody over tlio children In Dl'S. Pi. 
Findings, #B(2), p. 2. DFS exercises total control over tlie 
choice of all placements outside the home for these children. 
PI. Findings, #B(5), p. 3. Neither the children nor their 
parents have any say about the location and conditions of ' ac 
children's confineaent. 

Likewise, the placenentaby EGA of children who have been 
adjudicated delinquent by the Juvenile courts plainly stand 
as Involuntary coaiaitBents. Pi. Findings, #B(6) and (7), p. 3. 

B. Placements Involuntary for the Children 

In the remainder of ECA cases, which do not Involve 
placencnt pursuant to a formal court order, ECA services are 
requested by a child's parents. But this fact only begins 
rather then concludes the Inquiry with respect to voluntariness. 
For when the parents' actions are placed in context. It becomes 
readily apparent tliat neither the parents nor their children 
have voluntarily chosen to send their children to Texas. 

First, none of the children sent by ECA to Texas are 
personally given the opportunity to object to or x'eject their 
placements. Pl. Findings, # B(2), p. 6. Faced with similar 
comnltMcnt schemes under which children were committed to 
institutions by their parents, three recent three-Judge courts 
have squarely held parents may not waive their children's 
constitutional liberty rights and comnilt them " volunlarlly** to 
on institution. Bortloy v. Kremens , 'i02 F.Supp. 1039, lO'iS 
(E.D.Pu. 1975)f appeal docketed. No. 75-106'i (S.Ct. 1976); 
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Ki«ia V. S>;limhlt . C.A. No . 7'i-^»')^>5 (E.D.Wi^. 1975); J* f«> mm.! J> iU v. 



stated in New York Stntc AssociutJon for Rct.arHcH Children v. 
Rockefeller . 357 F.Supp. 752, 762 (E.D.N.Y. 1973): 



There aay be a fundamental eonfliet of 
Interest between a parent who is ready to avoid 
the responsibility of earing for an abnonoal 
ehild, and the best interests of the ehild. A 
'voluntary admission' on the petition of parents 
■ay quite properly be treated in the some cate- 
gory as an 'involuntary admission,' in the 
absence of evidence that the child's interests 
have been fully considered. 

While ordinarily, courts con presume that parents are 



acting in the best interests of their children, in 'the case of 
Institutional commitments that presumption simply can not be 
applied, as the exceptions are too great and the potential 
harm to the children, caused by unnecessary and inappropriate 
commitments, is too severe. See Donaldson v. O'Connor , supra , 
^93 F.2d at 520; In re Ball ay , hB2 F.2d 6hB (D.C.Cir. 1973); 
U.S. ex rel. Schuster v. Herald , «ilO F.2d 1071, 1078 (2d Cir. 
1969). 

The primary reason that parents have conflicting 
interests with respect to the institutionalization of their 
children Is that the emotional difficulties of Juveniles are often 
part of a larger family problem. Even for a well meaning family, 
all too often the "voluntary" commitment route provides an 
escape from I>aving to confront such problems: 



See El n a , Volunteorinc Children^ Pnreiitnl ComnrMmpiit of 
HlnorTTo Mt'iital insti lutAims. 01* Caiil. L. UfV. ti'to {i\}7'i). 



Pnrham . C.A. No. 75-163-HAC (M-D.Cu. 1976). 



2/ 



As Judge Judil 



From the point of view of the family, the 
primary function of seapegoating is that it 
permits tire faaily to maintain its solidarity. 
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In all tlio UiNturliuU f/imilluH, tlicrc were vory 
NOvcr<> Mtinlntf which eunliiiuoutiJy tliieuteiieU 
to disrupt the fit«lly. • • .Uy focuulnfi un une 
particular eliiid, the fnisllleu were able to 
eneopsulate probieias mid unxleties whieli eould 
potentially disrupt various foaiiy processes* 
There seened to be an added solidarity between 
the parents who stood united against the problem 
ehlld. The faet that it is a ehild who is 
disturbed permits the parents to eontinuo to 
perfora the tasks neeessary for houseliold 
■alntenanee. 

Votel and Eell, The Eaotlonally Disturbed Child as the Fowlly 
Seapegoat . in a Modem Introduetion to the Pajiily, p. 425 (1968). 
See also Lains and Esterson, Sanity, Madness and the Fawily 
(1964); Szasz, Law. Liberty and Psyehiatry , pp. 153-154 (1963). 

TSiis potential eonfliet between the interests of parents 
and their ehlldren when it eomes to institutionalizing a ehild 
has been reeognized in nunorous eases prior to Hartley . Kidd . and 
Parhaw . See * e^, Ho ry ford v. Parker . 396 F.2d 393, 396 (10th 
Cir. 1968) (parent tho sots eoiuaitnent proecss In aotion has 
conflicting interests); Ho race k v. Exon . 357 F.Supp. 71, 74 (D.Neb 
1973) (**Vhile the parents in all good conscience nay doslrc... 
a specific type or style of treatnent for their children, it would 
not necessarily be in the best interests of their children".) 
Snvillc V. Tread way . Civ. No. 6969, Slip Op. at 4-5 (M.D.Tcnn. 
Ma, 1974) (three-Judge court) (possibility of conflicting interest 
between parents and their retarded children rendered "voluntar)'" 
coamitaent of children by their parents unconstitutional); In re 
Sippy . 97 A. 2d 455. 459 (Mun. Ct. of App., D.C., 1953) (court 
refused to place child in psychiatric facility after aotlicr con- 
ceded that slio herself had a strong temper, had never been able 
to evaluate her own problcas, aiid liad difficulty avoiding clashes 
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with Ii4:r dau^'Iil CI i "Where a purcnt Kcoks to liuvc a ulilld uo«- 
■ittcd to a hospital, the luw*9 customary dcforonce to u Judg- 
■ciit of the parent cannot be allowed to obbeure tlie faet that 
tho parent and the ehild aay have opposing interests and that 
to entrust the ehild's procedural and substantive rights to 
PMitfiiltt eireclively ubolished those rights."); £f. Kent v. United 
States, kOl F.2d kOS, kl6 n,k (D.C.Cir. I968) (Burger, J., dis- 
senting). ("Lawmakers in recent years have been sensitive to 
the need to make civil eouDitaent difficult, recognizing the 
dangers of relatives 'faiTolng* out their kindred into ncntal 
institutions for Botives not always worthy."). TUc identical 
potential conflict is present in the Instant case. 

In Wyatt v. St icknny , siiprn , F.Supp. at 390, n.5, 

the court pointed out that the "difficult" burden of proving 
that institutionulizcd individuals arc voluntarily confined 
"falls squarely upon the institution," Wyatt v. Stlckncy , suprn , 
F.Supp. at 390 n.5. That burden can not be Det here. Fol- 
lowing; a tour of nine Texas Institutions and nectings with tlic 
Louisiana children placed by m!RA at those institutions, two 
Louisiana state officials reported: 

there arc telling signs that these children in 

general are fai* from being fulfulled. The 

yoarning for home - or whatever they conceive 

of as their Itomc - is ever presnnt in all of • tlicm. 

This feeling cone through poignantly as I talked 

to somn of the citildrun. Their tone and wistful- 

ness left inr witli tlir feeling thnt they are 

"serving time", away from horan und for reasons 

they pei'hups do not undn'stand nor luiiy aenept. 

Somr accept their plight passivnly, others simply 

run awoy. ' Ineidrnts of nninwny seem especially r 

high iunong the ntloicscRnt group. Our visit was 

undoubtedly vriy mraninci'ul to thn eliildicn with 

whom we were uhie to talk. Thnt thry may not 

have ever seen ut; before did not mutter. The 

slmpln knowledge that we were from Louisiana 

was Instantly soothing fur thrm, for we were 

a tangihio aiul piTsunal link with home. Thay 

scorned to swainii aronnit ns (ever those not from 
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LoiilhlniMt) iiH Ihuiif*!! lu cuiibiinu u»» Wo wrro 
iCNKouiH* to wliun llicy could unk iiiiCHliniih oliuiit 
litmr. They iiivurlaltly did Uhk about home: 
*I)ia wr know the iiune of tlieii' Iiomc town? 
Their uililreHN? •••• or even. Did we knuw tiic 
ncMie or tlicir vtroot? How long wouJd they 
Uiivo to resnin Here? Would we eoise baek to 
■ee thea? Would wo toll ucqualiilances tiellu?", 
ete. It was alMust a desperate plea for assur- 
aneo that "hose** still exists for thou. If 
thexe ehUdren told un anything at all. It 1» 
that thoy <n o not wiii'i r* thoy are, awuy t rom 
Knwft, hy *4iwntf» nrn l f»r»'ni'f* . 

Pi. Ex. 9%, p. 2 (eaphasls added). Eyen under the aost strained 

legal fietlon, the eoneept of yoluntariness would haye to be 

turned on its bead for these children to be eonaiderpd to haye 

voluntarily eoMltted thenselyes. 

C. Placements Inyoliintary As A Praetleal Hattor 

As the record In this case rcyeals, the parents of the 
children EGA has sent to Texas haye not hadthe kind of choice 
that would allow their consent to be described In any sense as 
"yoluntary" . Parents who haye been required by DPS or the 
Juyenilc courts to accept an EGA placement or risk the loss of 
custody of their children tlirough a Juyenilc court proceeding, 
for cxaaplc, can scarcely be said to be acting yoluntarlly. Pi. 
Findings, #B(8), p. 3. The coerciye effect of the court or agency 
threat is iouBense. 

Further, in the great majority of cases, the parents of 
tho children sent by EGA to Texas are In desperate need of the 
seryices proyidcd by EGA. They bclicye that they can no longer 
adequately care for and treat their children in their own liomcs, n u 
as a pi'c-rcqiii si tc to EGA eligibility, tlicy haye exhausted ul 1 ai- 
tcrnalivc pnhlic facilities for their children. PI. Findings #D(9 
(15)> PP- 3 And 5. Typically, EGA selects only one institution f o ' 
then, and they arc glycn the option of '*takc it or Icuyc It.** PI. 
Fintlin/x^i uiid Pi^ • In ttio case uf u Tcxns 

insl.i tuliott, Iht' i>arciits iilmusf tcrliilnly will ncycr ii.ivc licnrd 
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of Uio racli:ty «nil will be unuhlc to vl»lt U to form un 
Vndopcndent Judgnciit. PI. Findings. #D(10) oi»d(l2). p.^i. They 
■uat rely totally on ECA's description of lt» program and 
services, and often they are «i8lnfonied. PI. Findings, #B(13), 
pp.ii-J. If they Indicate a desire tor a local laciliiy, tCA 
atteMpts to "persuade" the» to accept the Texas Institution. • 
PI. Findings #B(16), p. 5. For a parent In this position whose 
child My be "Incapable of existing Independently urtless suc- 
cessfully habilitated" New York St ute Assoclntion for Retarded 
Children v. Rockefeller , supra , 357 F.Supp. at 759-60, there 
Is simply no choice but to aceept the Texas placement. PI. 
Findings #B(l6) and (19), PP. 5 and 6. 



Even If Their Placements Are Not Termed 
Involuntary, tlie Right to Adequate Care, 
Treatment and Habil itatlon Applies to 
Louisiana Children Sent to Texas Instl- 
tutlons hy HIIRA. 



Even If some of the Louisiana children are not deemed to 
be In a Texas Institution Involuntarily, Louisiana still must 
provide them with adequate care. There Is 

a constllutionnl right to protection from 
harm, even in respect to persons whose 
confinement was not Involuntary. 

Hew York State Associntion for Retnrdort Childrrn v. Carey, 393 



F.Supp. 715, 718 (E.D.N. Y. l975); c^. Inmates of Boys' Training 
Srhooi V. Affleck , suprn . ViO F.Supp. at 1363. While Judge Judd 



spoke in terms of o right to protection from harm, he acknowledged 
that "no brlglit line" separates that right from the right to 
treatment, Id. at 7l9i because 

harm cojj result not only from neglect but 
from eondit ions wlUeli cause regression or ^ 
which prevent drveloiiment of an individual s 
cupuUi 1 i l ira . 
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IV. THE CONFINL-MENT OK LOUISIANA CHILDUtN IK TEXAS 

INSTITUTIONS VlOLATtS THEIR niCIlT TO AUKQIJATE CAHE. 
TREATMENT ANU lIAUl LITATION AND TO UE FREE FROM CRUEL 
AND UNUSUAL PUNISIWENT AS IT PHECLUUES FAMILY IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN THE TREATMENT PROCESS AND RENDERS IM- 

POSSinLE ADEQUATE HONITORlN'n ANU SUPERVISION 

t 

A. the Goal of Inttitutionalization Must be to 
Kelntegra te Children Into Their Fawllles 

The rlfht to treataent aeans, in the words jot Judge 
Johnson, that confined individuals 

have a constitutional right to receive such 
individual hahllitation as will give each of 
theai a realistic opportunity to lead a more 
useful and Bcanlngful life and to re turn to 
society . 

WjinU, V. Stlckncy, Hiiprn. F.Supp. at 390 (Enphusia added). -^i/ 

The principle that treatment must work towurds effecting 
an individual's return to society is a product of the command 
of Jackson v. Indlnnn. supra , that the nature of the confinement 
lust beor a rational relation to its purpose and also of the 
least restrictive alterimtlvc test which requires that the massive 
curtailment of an individual's liberty caused by confinement be 
kept at a Minimum. Thus, the Fifth Circuit in Dnnaldson v. o*Con - 
nor, supra, recognized that the ain of treatment must be "to 
restore the capacity for independent community living." 'i93 
F.2d at 513. 



2/ 

The fact that Loifi>;lonn does not operate these institutions 
rtlrectly, but mther contracts with private persons or organiza- 
tions who rail them docs not relieve tlic state of its const i tat i aaa I 
Dhllgatinn.s, Srn Vctr/. v. Sneni iti.iM . 'iD'J F.2d 7hl , 7I15 (jd Cir. 
I97'i). Fiirlhcr, LnuTsTana J nw is clear that neither ECA aor DKS 
■ay insalutc Itself from its constitutional respoasi !ii 1 1 1 j os by 
rtontrartiiij; them imt tn prlvutc in.s tl tat ions . Haat or v. Stafo 

)opnrliMt'.il nr Ih.sM Inls . No. J6'iS'iO (Div. F, I'Jtn Jud. Ui~ 

;t., J'ai i.sli ul Last halua lluams l/VV^; (a ropy of this ilci.iNioa 
IK attaihed as A|>|irmlix A.) VitMiiri- v. Stiilr nini I nl Piihlii 
irj_rarr. 1^73 Sii.'Jil U':!*, 2'5'5 I')?-.). 



Slalril slightly il i r li' nii I I y , flu- rinlit tu ticatmrat iMM|uiiPs th.. 
in iail i V i ihi;i t iiiun(, hi* proviih'il wilh a I ira I iitra I pi'iirjam "Mml. i .s a- 
•ninhif i VI' as |>i>><s j hi r In I hi> i udi vi ilu.i I * s rrrLihuci , *' Mnr.i I is v. 
Till man . .'.u|.i .1 , "s- K.Sapp. .li l^'i-lJl, 
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Our KOcJply, hnwrvci , nrithirr iot:ogni/us nyr uJlows 
"Indcpcnclcnl coawunlty living" on the purt of cliildriiii. Tlicy 
must l»c cure] for and sabjcct to the autliorlty of odults. T!»c 
.•)iily places for cl.ildren to live in our society are in Insti- 
tutlonnl or fomllj' settings. An institutionalized ehlld's 
return tu society and uusauni ty lifv, therefore, can Involve only 
one thing - a return to a faaiily setting. 

Underlying the eonstitutional eOBoand tt n\ i.' aDie;«t 
■ust work towards returning the eonfined cliild to hxs or her 
faolly Is the simple psyeliiatrie faet that a child develops 
best In the family setting. While an institution may have tlje 
capacity that a family lacks to provide for eertaln of a child's 
needs in the short rnn, only a family setting ean provide the 
proper environment tliat will stimulate maximum growth in a ehild 
over tlie long rnn. Four major factors eorapel this eoncluslun. 

First, a family setting provides the ehild wit!) u stable 
environment absent, for example, from the lives of the Louisiana 
children sent to Texas. Children arc frequently moved from Tcxus 
Institution to Texas institution, losing the feelings of per- 
mancnec and liome so critical to optimal development. 
PI. Findings, #D(13). p. 16. Not only do they not form an at- 
tachment to their Texas Institution, tliey continue to think of 
Louisiana ns home. As a reeent report by an experienced DFS 
official revenled: 

[the Louisiana ehildren pluced in Texas] were 
literally sturvcd for contuct with someone 
from "honjc", that is, Lnfnyettr. All of them 
.expressed a desire thut those uho were fumiiiai' 
with thero ut least know tliut they wcrn still 
aronnd. . 

PI. Ex. 96, p. 1. 

-ir,- 
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Soruiid, thn ia|iliJ Luiiiovlt In CMphiycfH c<iwa«iii to mukL 
intitl tutluitN dcprivcN the child uf any ubilUy tu fuiiM cun- 
tlnulng and longotcnn rclutlonshlps with ony adults, Km\tloyec.H 
ctmo and go, often rcanlnlng at an Institution too shurt a tl«c 
to develop a rapport with the children theret Those few e«- 
pi oy^es whn rtn remm In it mn innt. itiit. inn for Inngftr p«»rlod8 of 
tl«e are surrounded by an aura of ehanget The child, never 
knowing when the eaployees are going to leave, Is naturally 
reluctant to fora a strong attachaent to the«. In qontrast, 
children know that their families* bonds to thCM are pemanent. 

Third, a developing child needs, store than anything 
else, "passioned advucocy** on his or hor behalft The child 
■ust be «adc to know that he or she is unique, and mist have 
BOMConc willing to stand up for his or her special Interests. 
In att institution where the child is Just one of aany children, 
tho likelihood of the child perceiving hint or herself as unique, 
or of a staff aembcr beeoaing a "passioned advocate" for the child 
is slim. 

Finally* the child's relationship to his or hor faally 
does not end abruptly when he or she attains the age of 18; yet, 
for Louisiana children in Texas institutions, lnstitutionaliza> 
tlon is so tonsinated. The child is returned to Louisiana 
(Deposition of Otto Estes, December l^, 197?* P*6?), and any 
contacts with other children or staff that may have been formed 
arc suddenly rut off. If thm insti tnt.i onal J TiatJ nn han Horn 
anything buL short-.tcno, family contacts will hove atrophied as 
well. Thus, at the ogc of 18, the now>dcinstitutiunul izcd child 
is likely to find him or herself alone, without family or friends 
to rely upun for help and comfort. 

-17- 
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TliuH, it In clear tliul if tieatwcnt Is to liovi; uny 
chance to "return [children] to society" ( Wyott , Hupro . 3'i'» F. 
Supji. at 390), it nust be directed towards de-lnsti tutionul izing 
those children and reintegroting then into faaily settings. 

B. Family Involvcoent is Essential to an Adequate 
Treatpent Prograia 

Experts will testify at trial that the treatment of a 

child cannot properly be accomplished absent continuous family 

Involvement in that treatment. Recognizing this fact, courts hovt 

begun to acknowledge that Isolating the child from his or her 

family is likely to be eounter-produeti ve , In the words of 

Judge Justice: 

Family involvenent in therapy is essential 
to the rehobilitotion of any Juvenile who 
will return to his family upon releuse, 

Horolcs v. Turwftn, snprn 383 F.Supp. at 120. 

A fomily's continuous involvement in its ehlld*6 treat- 
ment program and life is essential to the child's eventual 
ability to reintegrote into the home and community for at Icost 
two central reasons. First, a ehild who is isolated from his or 
her family will lost touch with it, and they with him or her. 
The longer the child ajid family are kept apart, the more each 
goes its own woy, develnping patterns of behavior eonsonont with 
a life away from the other. Vflicn suddenly reunited those behavior 
pottcrns must abruptly be altered. As such changes are not 
easily made, successful reintcgrotion Is unlikely to occur. This 
is especially true in the ease of o child who hos been receiving 
trcolucnt for an emotional disturhunco or a developmental dis- 
ability. By the time the institution Is ready to rolaise him or 
her, prout. chnnRcs mny huvo been cfrecte\l In tho chiliMs hehavioi'. 
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A KiWliy LiuU hnH iKM'M iHnhllMt tk'uA iinr child wM i li :;ly hv 

iinprcjiarcii tu copn with Niwth chitr;(;cN* Kut lhor, Hiiico llic Tumily 

will huvft udnjiLcd a liTc-stylc of its own Ihul ducb iiul include 

ttic clilld, tho ncwlyrc Lurncd child will be placed in ihc rule 

of an intruder, thus ereuling additional psychological problemSt 

Second, the problcns that led to the child's insti'^ 

tutional ization are often not his or hers alonet Rather, quite 

frequently the parents or other nembcrs of the foaily have pro- 

blens of their own which are integral to those of tt^e cbildt 

See discussion at pp. 10-11, aupra * Removing and treating only 

the child in such an instance will not solve the problem, for 

when the child is cvcnlually released and returned to his or her 

feuoDy, the family's problems which led to the (iUld's problems 

will still bo present. To be successful, then, treatment must 

extend to other members o; the fojniiy as well as the child and, 

further, must be directed toward working with the family unit 

as a whole. As Judge Justice recognized: 

Clearly, ignoring tho family is virtually 
certain to insure the failure of a treat- 
Kont prognim, however efrcctive it nay be 
In other respects. 

Thus , recent dcvcl opmcnts in the theory 
and practice of social work stress treating 
'a family as a whole instead of working separately 
with the child and with the parents. 

Mora] cs v. Timnnn, suprn , 363 F.Supp. at 116. 

Thus, frequent visits by tho child's furaily ai'c critical 
to thff Hurr«ss of o t.rontmont prngrnm. -They afTord a family an 
opportunity to maintain un ongoing involvctncnt in all ospect^i 
of its child's life. And, Just as Important, they offer an op- 
portunity to the child's therapist and cointscllors to give treat- 
Bcnt to the funlly unit. 
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In Uir Htmv vrlit, uiiultii'i' hIuiuIukI uiiil nsHiniMul cuin- 
puiiciil ur lri;alinciil in a home vlsilallon prii^rum. Ilurao vi^tltn, 
which cuii be grudiially Increased In frequency und duration, al- 
low the child lo return ftrodual ly to the foaily and comounity. 
Both the child ond family are thereby given an opportunity to 
adjust gradually to the needs and deaands of the othert Hose 
visits further allow a ehild to learn about faaily relationships 
and to develop in hinself or herself a sense of responsibility 
wtiile outside the institution. Finally, all eoneerned arc given 
a aorc realistic view of how rendy the child is for releuso. 

The critical iaportance of the fuoily to a child's 
proper development hns been reeugnized by Louisiuna In its 
rcquiremcnlu for licensure of ehild caring institutions nnd by 
liouisiniin courts and institutions themselves. Thus, for cxooiple, 
one Louisinnn institution dcsf.rilics its family invulvemcnl piu- 
gram as follows: 

Each bny maintains regular contact with his 

foaily whenever. . .puHHi hie. . ..[c]ontact with 

the famUy ulso iircvciilH the complete psyeholngLcal 

break from uccurrihg with the family or foslc^ 

faaily with which the hoy has been living. As 

a boy apprnoches tciraJ nat iun from the home, 

his frequency uf hume visits is increased.... 

Nadoiina Nunor, Submission to lUIRA tu Obtain Licensing Rc-ccrtifi- 

cation, PI. Ex. 21, P*5;^ see also Louisiana Minimum Hnquirc- 

inont>4 fiM tJrcnsc uf Child Caring Institutions, PI. Ex. ^3^ pp. 9-1 

15; Fuynni v. Fn/.r^ti, IHl Su. 2d 30'j, 307-8 (La. App. 1905); 

In rr nuf!lir>^ . 1 7^*) So. 2d 15B» lO'i (La. App. 19<>5). 



^ li schiJi)l'-H r.inillv itiVolvcutenl prngi'mn nlsu incMiitcs "in- 
tc/'i nim}'. ■^rtimjlln{: [vlIM] Oil t jiiil. i imi I Ihorujivror ttiO ciiLtrr 
Tawliy to ^urprvre l'(>r thr return of the* child Iti his own homo iniil 
(iiiynMUi i Lv . " Ml. Ex. rl , p. 7* 
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C. Plui:JiiK l.uiitNliiiiii Clii itit'i'll 111 Ti!X(ii Iiliti- 
tiilJiiiiH l*r(M]hulOM tlio KutHily uriU Ai^micy 
Contuct NcconKury tu mt Atlujinato Tivattncnt 
Proerftm ^ ■ 

Tlio groat dlstonco botwoon Louisiana and tlio Toxas 
Institutions efrectively bars foaillies froa participating in 
their children's treataent progrsas and lives. PI. Pindliigti, 
#C(8), p. 8. Most of the foMllles sinply cannot afford the cost 
of a trip and thus are unable to visit their children Id. # 
#C(9)t PP*8'9* Despite their iaportance IDIRA does not provide 
funds to roalllcs for sucli visits. I^. Sinilarly, the children 
rarely, If ever, go hone to Louisiana. Jd. ilC{lO), p. 9 . The 
obstacles distance places In the path ot successful treatnont 
were noted In Moral es v. Turmnn . supra , where experts testified 
that 

a Juvenile facility should be no aore than 
an liour'H drive by public transpurtation frora 
the Juvenile's family hume, which permits local 
contacts, frequcnl fofflily visits, and the feeling 
that the Juvenile is still a part of the fonlly. 

383 F.Supp. at 116. 

CoapouiiUiiig the problem created by the absence of 
regular visits are the lack of opportunities afforded the con- 
fined children to conaunlcate with their fanlllcs in Louisiana. 
In fact, the children arc often prohibited froia naklng any such 
coamunicatiuii. PI. Findings, #C(ll), p. 9. As a result of those 
policies, there arc niuncrous Louisiana children In Texus Instl- 
tutiuiis who&o fujtiillea are totally unuware of their children's 
location und prof*rcfiH. I_d. #C(12), p. 9* 

In aarkcti contrast to the circiuastnnces surrounding 
Insl i ttitional i /.at loii in TcxnN, when I.oiilslonu chllUrnn arc placed 
in Louisiana insLittitlons their foailles huve tlic uppurtuni ty 
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lu wuliilnlii a cuiil (iiiiiMiN Iiivd) voniuii (. In their IIvoh uimI Urul- 
■ cntt Krcquoiil visltH to tlio inatl tiitioii uro roaaiblo uu ui'o 
day (ind uvornlglit visits hono by tlio clilltU Jjl* » ^^i'*) t P*7* 
In odditioii, as o result of the proxlnity to tho child's family 
ond coDinunlly, out-potient theropy for tlio whole fonily 
oan be integmtod into speciol achuoliiig progroau fui tlie child. 
Id., #(C(6), p. 8. 

Contoct with coseworkers ia olso an esaentiol part of 
an effoctive treatment program. See Morales v. Turmon , supra , 
383 F.Supp. at 112-115; Martarcl 1 a v. Kelly , snprn , 
3^9 r.Supp. at 586-590; Deposition of Dr. John Carrick, p. 51. 
HltRA's capacity for providing necessary services to children 
placed In residential treatment differs markedly between Louisianc 
and Tcxau. Vhcn, for cxuaplo, a child placed in a Louisiana 
institution has no family, DFS con locate a foster fonlly for that 
child. Id., #C(7)p p. 8. It also can provide foster families 
with the support necessary to aid those families in assuming 
key roles in the children's lives. I^. In comparlHon, where a 
family-less child Is in a Texas institution, neither DFS nor EGA 
can nor does attempt to develop a substitute family for the child. 
Id. . #(C)(l7)p p. 10. Nor is the burden assumed by the Texas 
Department of Public Vclfaro, which, of course, has no Jursidic- 
lion over or responsibility for tho Louisiana children. Id . 

Similarly, when cliildren arc placed In Tcxoh inu ti tittions 
the ability uf the child'u cuucwurkcr ur sueiul worker tu provide 
other services Is spvcrcly circumscribed. The grcut distoncc 
barB caseworkcrH from maintaining close contact with the children, 
thus precluding ujiy possibility of their asKHminK nny rule ns 
important adult figures to the children. Ijcl* , i^i^) and (I3)t 
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P|i.t7 ^tinl IB. Tliuil' luck uf cuiiinct wiLh tlio cliildton uihl l«ick 

of Honitoring uf their progrcNs olnu druHtiunlly hiuD|icrtt their 

ability to arroneo altomotive pluconcntu in lc»u restricLivc 

envlronMonta, or nearer to hose. Jd^.t #E(10)-(l2), pp. 17-16. 

In fact, lOIRA Bakes no effort to find such on alternutive place* 

■ent once a child has been sent to Texas. 1^. » §C{lk), p. 9. ^ 

Nor does it aake any effort to reintegrate the children into 

their foailies and Louisiana coi&munities. J^* t #C(0)i P*9* 

Followinft a special visit to Louisiona children in sovorol 

Texas institutionSf nade to investigate reports of terrible 

conditions and child abuse, a DPS caseworker supervisor reported: 

InasBueh as I hovo tried to convey the 
fooling of lonclineus ond abondoniucnt 
that our children seem to experience, 
I suggest that we must relate to those 
feelings. I have cxiircsHcd ray persnnnl 
feeling long before recent publicity broke 
out, that our apuncy s<!riiis to Ipso pkbphM.-iI 
contact with mtr r-h i I ilini oiire lluyx' nrr pinrrtl 
out-of-st.nt ir . Any t*uch cuniuciu us we do huvc 
with thew tfccm to be incidental, not on a 
purposeful and sustained basis. One opera- 
tor nentioned thot uurac workers sinply de- 
posit the child at the front door of the 
facility and leovc iimacdiotcly wiUiout ever 
seeing the facility. The child is then whisked 
away to his room by an employee. ... IndofO. 
JJ>o_ehi 1 dr«n with whom I was orf [ un 1 ntTTT >unl 
progrcsmMli sonu* purluips cnniiL'h lo I'fi cnnsulrrml 
for gl i ri'nn I o typo em'r. Yot. . ln*nnii);o ol lnt;k 
of invn I Vfim'M t nn our pnrt, m*nn.' simply Miilmm' 
indcl ini toly tn Michi* insl.i ItH mns . 1 leuiize 
this inpiies dereiieiiun on our purt. 

PI. Ex. 9h, p.'i (emphasis odded). 

In short, the grout distonec between the children enn- 

flncd in TexuH institutions and their families and IllIRA siibveris 

thf« treat.mcni. the ehlidren have been sent owuy to reeeive. By 

render! lit; inerreeiuul (illi -pt s to reiiitc(;ruie ehililien into 

their fumllies und enmraitii 1 1 1 es , iniRA*s prucliee of Bonding . 
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Itimthiuiiii ciillilreii to T4>xmh liittl i tiili uiih rciidrrtt cuiinI 1 tiH loiiui I v 
Innileqiiulr the trrulwciil (irovlUod the children. 



»uring that the children they send to Texas receive adequate care 
and treataent. PI. Findings, #E(l)-(3), p. 16. As Indicated in 
footnote 3i (p. 13) supra , neither the constitution nor Louisiana 
law pcmlt tlien to delegate away that responsibility. Yet, 
the short of the natter is that DFS and £CA huve very liillo 
if any idea )iow their ehlldten are doing in Texas. Id; #e(4), 
p. 17. They nei thcr. inspcet Texus institutions un any regular 
bftbls ( IM., HD((t) and E(5), pp.12 and 1?) nor visit the ehildren 
they plucc at those ins t i tut iona . JM., #E(o), p. IV. Rathci-, they 
rely totally on the institutions for infomalioti about the -chil- 
dren's prugrcsn and condition, And a recent inventory of the 
DFS and l^Cy\ case files reveuls that there are nu progress reports 
at all for a substantial nuint>or of the children in Texus, and in- 
frequent i*'nJ inadegunle reports on the great uajority of the 
others, Xi* t ^^(7), p. 17.-^ Virtually nunc uf the ease files 
eontuii. r-'y infonmntion on whotlier children were involved in 
edurat innul , vi>cut'oual, counseling uiid therapy progr'^ms, the 
fioulth stnlus onrt physieni ennrii lion of iUn ehiidreri or their 
living; eondillonii. ._l_d. , PI. Ex. )3'i, Tables 9-l'i. 



— ^ Uiirlu:.' thi! week nf Derember 1975 pIulnLiffs condut Led 

an ;.\lMisive inviMiLory iiT tJir rani rial i'<'nlnined in a repr* • 
sentdiivo sntiipir o\ ehiidriMi*s case-filers in the posses-^inii nf 
two KCA iMtil Wmi D'S nllicpb. Srr I'J . Kx. 133. l»i (iln 1. i I' fs Ihcu 
devci'iis! :.tlili>s siiiitinar i / i n^ (lio rc^'ills nf th- file inviMiinry. 

1 \ . iJ.v . Lull i s U'liti sLiili> lie I I'liitiin 1 s li.ivt* s I i |iii 1 :i L imI 

Mi.il Ihi- > r) I MM. .1 1 j DM inii t .1 j immI i ti pliiiutiM's' siitrl|i I c is in ;i | I 
I (' sptM I s I . |» ( . ;i I <) I 1 itr i II 1 1) I iii;> I i nri inn I a i iiril in Ihr tsis<*> > I t>s 
n! ill I KCA jiuil .)l s rliililriMi. Sim' I'juIs S I i jmi I ji I imI My riiiiritins 
iiMil I.Mii i s I ai'ti S i it 1 1' lir I criiliiii I s -'j-',''^. 



D. 



Placing Children In Texas Institutions 
Renders Impohs i hi e Attempts at Adequate 
Snpcrvision ami Moui Hiring 



Both DFS and EGA eonecde their responsibility for In* 




liMloril, llllUA huH liisiriulrtl Ihf Toxmh Idh 11 IiiIIoiih llhil iiinf;iOi»h 
"ru|mrt(ji) iu»oa not he dirlulled." Jhl., #li(B), |i.l7. 



Tho rcHiiltH or plalntirr»' Inventory cunflrm u recent 



report hy a comalttoo nu«cd by Dl-'S to study out-of-ututo plucc- 



[It]is especially disconcertlns when Justi- 
fication for continued out-of-state placcacnt 
rests on a paucity of reportu uf questlunable 
frenquency tendered to tho agency by the various 
out-of-state facilities; and when considering 
the Margin of deficiency In on-site visits by 
agency caseworker with children wlio are placed 
out-of-state. The question can thus be raised 
as to whether botli the agency nnd the out-of- 
state Institutions giving reslUuntini cure to 
children are nucting their eoiloetivc rcsponHl- 
billties in assuring thnt nny child, piaoed in 
any out-of-state facility, Tor whatever initial 
valid reason, is receiving the benefit uf un- 
going an»essroent of placement adequacy which will 
assure his residency in the setting muHt BuJtahlc 
for him (whetlier altorniitc out-ul'-stutc insti- 
tutional placement, return to an available in- 
state f aei J 1 ty , pi acement in nn out-oi'-state 
or in-state vncatioual HCtting in some eusc, 
return tu in-ututo foster huaie care, return to 
parents or relatives in some cases, etc.) 



Data obtained frum review of sample cases point 
out certain wcakiiesscb in the aicu of agency 
contacts with out-ol'-state fueilitics once 
children arc placed out-of-state. Many faeilitics 
do not provide written evaluation reports to the 
'agency on an ongoing busis eonccrnlug a child's 
progress. Rclotivcly few deal with such essential 
factors as f^unls for the child's future, anticipnted 
lengi-h of iitiw continued placcramt will he needed, 
or treatment plans for u child. This level of 
contort is not sufficient to mnintnin cuiionl 
and accurate assessment ol our children's progress. 



The State's record is no better with resi>eet to the 



ptacemeut process. tQIRA concedes thut the only criteria it 
employs in selecting a Texas institutiun arc whether the insti- 
tution <is licensed l)y the Texas Department of Public Vcliurt? (TOrW) 



■ents; 



PI. Ex. 97, p.'O. 



Id., p./»5. 




oiMl whi'lhfi' il will u(MP|il llifl child. IM. FiiitlliiKN, |i« U . 

llltKA ofUitliilH ru|M!ttloaiy have UotMi infoiniutl Uy Tc.xuh iiuuiiHiiig 
ttutliurltiott tliut, unilur Tcxqn licciiBin^ Iuwn, the fuel tliul an 
institution has boon lioonsud tlaon not in any way acan that Its 
trotttnohl progruHi hits bocn approvod, or thst it won hss a treat- 
■ont progrsB. jM. , #D(<i), p. 12. Vho lUlRA ofricisls responsible 
fok aaking Texas plnceaent decisions hsve also adaitted they 4d 
not know the substance of Texas' licensing standards, nor do they 
have copies of the licenses or licensing studies of -any of the 
Texas institutions in which they place Louisiana children. £d • * ff 
D(2) and (3), p. 12. 

Children placed in a Texas institution neither receive 
a pro-placement interview nor do tlicy or their parents, cancworkcrh , 
ond inst i tiitionnl eounsolors visit the institution. Ijd. , ji'D(6) , 
p. 12. Not only are tho Texas facilities sclactcd sight unseen 
but iniRA has virtually no information on the programs offered by 
those faellitios. ^d . , #D(7), p. 13. Tho plain fact is that 
ploccmcnt decisions arc based solely on whether the Texas insti- 
tution will tukc the child, not on whother it will provide the 
child with treatment apptrprlatc to his or her needs. 

,The fruits of HHRA's wholesale abdication of its super- 
vision and monitoring function (Id., ^E{k) , p*17) are sorry 
indeed. A great nninbei' of the children sent to Texas have been 
placed in institutions that have proved to be at best, wholly 
inappropriate to their needs, and at wornt, barbaric. lA* t #D(l-)> 
(F) and (g), pp.l'i-jG, 19-22. See , e.g. . Deposition of CInude Hill 
pp.e, 13, 17-23. 25-36, 39-55, 59-^9, 72; Ex. 3 and 5. Forty- 
three pciccni. of tho EGA cliildien and sixty-five percent of the 
DFS children have hnd to be transferred from institution to insti- 
tution, often bocHnse of "turmoil In [the] state of Texas." |M. 

I 
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ThuN, IMIHA liiiM luKilly i'aiind lo llvo up Ut i Ih fUiiiHl'l- 

tul loni) I rcHpuiiNi ill I i ly lo liiHuro , thruugli ef f ccti vo uiipcrvi m ion 

and Moiilturliic, thai llic chiiUi'Oii it lius Bonl Mwny to Tcxus 

recoive nUequAtc care, trcntaent and habi 1 i tatiun.^ Aa one 

caseworker recently put It: 

It Is unfortunato that Texas has boon so 
lax over the years in enforceacnt of adequate 
licensing regulations, in ttiat their fail> 
ure to do so has been detrincntal In aony 
ways, not only to operators and their indi~ 
vldual facilities, but also to the children 
In placcmoht in those particular faciUticn, 
and to the Slate of Louisioiia on well since 
wo surely hove becurao cuiight up in the up- 
heaval which Uan oeciirod In rcrcnt moiilh*! 
In that stole reguniing ehild plueemont in<- 
sii tut ions * • • * we seen to literully "dump" 
ehildreii in for awoy i ns t i tut ions without 
ever Muinlniniiig eoittunt with them.... 
Becnnwn nf worklonds, etc. tiowpvcrj wuikrrs only 
_ ttihik nlutitl nn' jiliiHit oi rhihlrcn in mn-oi- 
'stttic ^1 1 I'll rtin'ii I s imt. rp.'iltv riimiul. liu Inn nmTh 
ahoti I It s i in !• I hiM c is km nnnh c I sr lu lir lUmp 
buck tit Ihi' (Ml iff, in n Mrnsr. 

PI. Ex. 96, p. 2. (Eraphasie added.) 

The real problem lies not with overworked, unconeerned, 

or Ineoopcii lent eaneworkers, but rather wlththo busie fael thnt 

effective supervision and monitoring simply can nut be «e- 

eoraplished for placements hundreds of miles away in another 

Jur i sdietioii. When children arc placed in Louisiann, lUIRA has 

full licensing reports and studios on each fneility; its ciisc- 

workcrs and ins t i tnii onn 1 coiinsciors have visited each fneility; 

and all of the children and their families receive prc-pl nermnnt 



The Te\n^. Depai tmnit ol Pnhlie Wei I nrr has no rns|i<nis i hi 11 I y 
for and does not in any vuy moiil lur uhil scipervisc Ihr plai rmonls 
of the LnuiKiinia children sent by llltllA to Texas. Pi. KiiuJingK, 
#E(l/i). p. 18. 
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Hiirli a |>liurintiil, i usiWii i Kd i s ( iiii i('i;iiliniy vlbil t1u» cliilO, 
Lhi' liM ilily anil Uii^ fnniily, thcicliy cldscly inonlLoriin; the 
chilli's pmcicss nnil coiiillUon. ^iL r.l6. I' Louisi- 

ana fiK iMty is found to be i naOtui iia t o , inilU can riMiuirc It to 
corrocl its deficiencies or take aclion to remove Its licence. 
TIMS kind of supervision, which is necessary if lUUU is to in5ure 
that the children It plnces receive ndequule core, treatment, 
and hahi 1 I tntion, onnnot be done for |ilacemcnUi in Te-xns. id. i 
#E(*.), p. 17. ^ 

V, iniUA'!^ Piarcmcnt rrogrnm Dlscrlmtnatos 
Again*;t lllm k Chi Mn n 

HIIHA hiis been sendine black children to Texa.s insti- 
tutjoiis at a fur grialfi rale than white children. In 1975, 
lO'i of all whll(- KCA ihildri;n and 'i7^» of all black EGA children 
were plarcd in Ti'xas inn t i I u t i ons . Al tlioueh the total EGA pnp- 
ulntion ^as only 27'"t Mack, the population placed in Texas was 
OVr blad.. PI. riiuhnr.s, i/n{\), p.L'C; PI. Ex. 08, Tables I, IVA, 
ivn, In the saiM> year, CO^* of qM vhito EGA children ond only 

of all bla(k EGA children were ploced in noii-residential care. 
M. FuMlin-s, (in{2), pp. 22 and 23; PL Ex. 08, Table II G. 

In the cabc of DPS, in 1973, 22% of oil white DPS 
childr«n ami 50^: (.f all hlncK DPS children were placed in Texas 
inslilutiMHs. A black DPS child thus had a 36fc greater likeli- 
honil «>; iH iuG platri; in Texas than a while DPS rliild. PI. Finding' 



fl/ To iivoMl uiunrcNsarv UupMcatinn, plaiiiUffs rely on the con- 
c lnsioii"^ of lav. of plaint ii r-intcrvcnnr United States oti tho 
issues or excessive harm, unueerssary puui aliment , involtnitiuy 
sri vitmie, e\ee>>i\i- physrc al iiiut p'.yc hnpharinaeological rt'hlrainls 
anH m r I'l 1 e r» iiee w i tli cniiiiiinui ( a L inn, 
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p.'J'**; ri, [:\, fih, Tiililc V, 111 lliul Mwm* yrar, L'tri 
of all wlutc MMiitally jrturilcil DI'S cliiJUrcJi ami of ull l»la,"K 
wi'iUiiDy rrtimliMl DIS tliilih-cn wtTo pJucfcd iji Vcsnn ins 1 1 tn t loiis , 
•Dius, II Ularlt mcntully relurdeU DPS child had a ^X)^ g,rvatoV 1 1 1 1- 
huotl of boiiiR plarod III Texas than o white mentally rctarUo<I 
DFS chilli. PI. FiiiUiugs, #n('i); PI. Ex. 68, Table VI.2/ 

Not only do bitck children hove a nucli greater chance 
of being separated from their families and connunitioN and sent 
to Texas, but, on arrival, they invariably have found themselvts 
at the worst institutions. Following the initiation of the 
Instant case, lUIRA romovcc! all of its children from the following 
eight sub-stanUarU facilltieMt Texas OillUicn's Home, Fred 
DjiyN, Sunsol Acres, Lullabyc, WooUacros, Daglcy, Peaceful Valley, 
and Heart of Texas. Either all or virtually all of the children 
sent by inillA lo Ihf'so Institutions were black. PI. Findings, 
#H(6), |tp,-'3-iJ't. At the same time, inmA \u\s been si'ppor t ing 
all-white facilities in Louis iaJia by placing and funding wliltc 
childicn at those facilities, Id., #H(5), P.23. 

inniA officials concede that racial discrimination 
against black children in Louisiana has been a principal reason 
for sending thorn to Texas, Id., #11(6) and (?)» p.23. Their 
choice of remedy, however, l.e, , sending the children to To.\as, 
is constitutionally Infirm, 

Thii'ty-oifiht years ago, in State of Missouri c\. rcT 
Ca i urs V. fMiui hi . 303 U.S. 337 (193B)» o very similur racial 
discrimination case, the Supreme Court strojigly cniphasi/ed thr 
obligation of each stntc to carry out its responsibilities 

2/ The 1973 KCA ficnrcs arc fully consistent with those of the 
previous five yeais. Pi. La. 6B. DFS dichiU record racial 
data prior to 1973. 
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wlttdii nwn hnt'iU-is. MlMHourl'til. tlinl t hiif liad Imt out* htulr 

l»w MliiMiI, t»n' llnivt-islly ol Missuuil, wUlili wan ior whl Uiw 

oiilv. IWnvk NlniM'MlH wuro hvuI to cumparalil c law mi'IiooIn ul 

tlin Nlalr iin I vers 1 1 los of t»ic foiu' udjucpiit NtaloN, Knnsas, 

Ndbrusku, Iowa uiid Illinois, with tlioir tuition fully puid by 

till' ntiito oT MiHSioiiri. 

Doapito tho fact that PI vhhv v. FWcnsoii, 16"5 U.S. 

337 WAS then tho law, the Court struck down this discriminution 

holding tlint tho state hnd to provide block students with on 

in-state legal education. The Court's decision was not prenised 

on the adviiMtogcs to n prospective lavyer of receiving a legal 

edncntion in the state in whirh he or she Intenils to pructi<e, 

tlie Conrl stating "that these matters arc beside the point." 

■500 ''.S, at 3^19. Rnther, it was based on the nature of our feilera 

systeu wliieh rr^vuires "equality of uri vi leges. . . wi thin the statt' ." 

ni. (oiiipljasis aililed). As Chief Justice Hughes stated: 

Manifestly, the obligation of the State 
to give the proleetion of ecpial laws can 
be performed only wlit're its Invs operate, 
that is, wlLhUt its ovTi Jurisdiction. It is 
there that tlie equality of legal right iiais t 
be oiaintaini'd. That obligation is imposed 
by the Constitution ui>on the States severally 
OS governmental entities, - each responsi- 
ble for i ts own laws cstabl ishing tlie rights 
and duties of persons within its borders. 
It is an obligation the burden of which 
cannot be cast by one State upon another, 
and no State can be excused from perforiuance 
by wlial anotltcr State may do or fail to do. 
That separate resi>oiis i hi 1 i ty of each state 
within ils own sphere is of the essence of 
statehood muinluined inidur our dual system. 

305 U.S. at 350. This rationale applies equally well to the 

instant case. 
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VI. Sttt Ml StMuitly Act l(rt|iiii-c^ 'iliMi 

ClilltlMt) rininl tiulsiilc riu'ir Uuii lliMtirs 
by IIIIKA tif Prttviitcd Adtipioti* Curo, TtraU 
■unt oitil llal»i U tal Ion In Sim li n MuiiihT mh 
Would Allow Ihcm to llrinlrrKttc liiln Tlirlr 



Section /*08 of the Social Security Act provliloN 
f«dernl rc Inburacopn t for the cost of foatnr euro for AFDC 
recipients who have been placed In fotitor care or chl Id-cnrlng 
Institutions pursuant to court order. Section 40B(r)(l) of the 
Suclal Security Act requires states receiving AFDC funds to 
df volop ! 

• plan for t^Of'h Nut h child (including jiorlodlc 
review uf thr necessity for (hr child's lu'lnii 
In a foster Inmlly homo or chlldiiirc Insti- 
tution ) to assure that he receives proper enre 
and that services are prnvltU'd uhlrli nie 
detdlgned to lutprovo the eondi tlbns in the 
home from which he wnR removed or to otherwlHo 
nakc possllilc hlH being plaeed In the home 
of a relu ti ve , , , 

'IS U,S,C, §f»OH(r)(l ), 

Section 'i08(r)(l) thus reiinirrs that each child's 
plan inrlude three cumjiontn ts : (1) periodic review of the child*, 
status to determine whether and when the child can be returned 
to his or her family; (2) .si}eclflc program elements designed 
to Insure proper care of the clilld nnd (3) sjufclflc services to 
the child's family "to Improve the conditions in the Iiome from 
which he was removed or to otherwise make possible his beln^; 
placed in the liomf of n relative," 

HEW regulntioiiM. promulgated pursuant to Section 
'»0B( r)(l ) provide: 
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(irovlthMl lor rluliht n ntflvlnj; iiid In lUr lurn 
of foMler cnri; iinilri' Tillu IV - |>iti'l A» iu: 

(a) AHtttiio pint CMfiit uit|iru|it'i»to to ihu 
nood» of OQcli child. 

(b) Asmiru Hint tlu* child rocolvcn pruiirr 
Qaro In luch ploccnont. 

(c) Dateraliif) continued opproprlatenraa 
of and need for plarcmont through periodic 
ravltwa, at laaat annually. 

(d) laprove the condition! In the hoae from 
which the child was removed , to that the child 
My be returned to hla own home, or othe'rwlie 
plan for the plaremcnt of the child In tho hono 
of other relatives, adoptive home or continued 
foater care, aa approprlnle. 

(•) Work with olhcr puMlc aficnclca that 
bmve respnuiibll Ity for tU? placriniMit ond rare 
of any niich c'ltlldri'ii tu oNsure tlwit thene a- 
CenclcN carry out tliclr renponw 1 bl 1 1 1 1 e?» In 
accroduiK-r with their aRrccniint with tho Stote 
agonuy admlnlNtcrlnp or supcrviMiiig the admliilN- 
tratlon of Al OC. 



ThuN, like the Comk 1 1 tu t Ion, the Social Security 



Art provides lltat children romovuil from tlielr fanlllca aunt be 
relntreruted into tho^o families at tho carlleNt posAlblr time. 



The legislative hlntoiy of Ncctloii 't08 leaves no 



doutit thnt Jitutcs providing fo^itcr care or Ins 1 1 tu t loiinl care 
for AFDC recipients must design their outs Ide-thc-homc plaec- 
sient program In a monncr that will allow for tho return of tho 
children to their own homes as quickly oi possible. Tlic pro- 
vision allowing AFDC foster cure payments woa first Introduced 
In I9r.l In the Sennte Finance Committee as a tcmpornry ancndnrnt 
to other Social Security legislation. The report of the Finance 
Committci: stilted: 



^5 C.K.R. 52:»(M9. 
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TImj fo.slrr viirv. proviNiuiiN in your <;om- 

nl 1 1 ri' * H hi n lun f Imm'm ii<.\s i j^iiimI , iii.soi at' 

acf jiosnIijIc', lo Nil icj'ifai d lln' rirJiis ol" Uiv 

cliild ami ills pureiils ur reliiLivos. No one 

tnkcs liglilly Iho «i*vcrence, cw.u tor a briof 

pcrind, oi' ll^o tics bctwciMi u <:hil<I nnd iiarnil, 

or BOBiL'body t lnsrly rolQle<l to him. 

Soil. ncji. Nu. U7lli Cong., 1st Scss. 7 

(1961). 

In I9O2, Section '1O6 was mado a permanent part of the 



Af*DC program and the section was amended to allow AFDC rerripients 
to be placed in child-caring institutions as well as foster homes 
P.L. 87-5^3, §§131 and 135 (1962). Prior to passage of Section 
406 In permanent form, the House Ways and Means Comsfittee 
held extensive hearings and took note of the Report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Public Welfare. Sec Hearings on II, R. 10032, 
Committee on Ways and Means, House of Rcprcscntati vcs, 87th 
Cong., 2d Scsn., Vol. 1^7, 65-IO6 (1962 )(ncarings )» The Ad 
Hoc Coramitlcc's Report emphasized that, 



■odcrn knowledge of humnn behavior han 
clearly demonstrated tlic incstinintjlc 
value to children of growing up in a family. 
In addition to thu advantages to the child 
and to society, it also costs the community 
less when a child can be raised In a fomily 
Instcod of being placed clscwhrrc. 



The CoraiDittcc was also aware of the Report of tlic 



Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services to the Secretary of 



Too often, mentally retarded children are 
BCparntod from tlinir families and put in 
InsliluMons* be<'uusc of la<'k of spuciali/cd 
guidance and counseling nearby... . Many 
children in foster cnrt* could be in humos of 
tlicir moi wilh nalurul parents or with ndup- 
tlvc part-nts if skillnd social agoney ncrviccs 
had ticrn avuiluhle lu Ju:lp l)n: nalur.1l pnreiil 
oltlier assume tlic responsibility of parent- 
hood nr gixc up his rliild fur adoption. Lark- 
ing this scivitM', oliildron la^v their parents 
through ng<'n<:y neglect as well as througli 
parental neglect. 




HEW: 
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Hopurt ol the AilvUory Council on Child WclTurc Services tu the 
Secretary of Honlth, Eductttioii, and Welfare, pi». 39, '»0 (l'.>59). 
See . Hearings, HU[»ra , at 267-268, 

The great majority of the ehildrun sent to Texas 
by laniA are funded at least in part under the Soeial Security Aet. 
PI. Findings, #J, p. 25. For the reasons stated in Section IV 
of this Memorandum, their placement in Texas thoroughly contra- 
venes the Congrssional intent. 

Not only does WIRA not have a specific reintegration 
plan for each child as required by the Aet, but by placing the 
child in Texas, it has made reintegration virtually impossible. 
Not only does lunu not pcrioditally review each Texas placement 
as required by the Act, but It docs no supervision and moni- 
toring at all. The decision on whctlicr the child needs to re- 
main at the institution is for all practical purposes left 
entirely up to the institution, PI. Findings, ^E{10), pp. 17-18. 

Finally, HIIJIA not only does not try to improve 
conditions in the child's home, as required by the Act, but it has 
virtually no contact with the child's* family at all. Indeed, by 
placing the child Texas, IDfRA has made it impossible to pro- 
vide the. social services required by the Act, Effective reinte- 
gration services simply cannot be provided if the parties in 
a divided family arcnot within reasonable distance of each other. 

Thus, the placement of Louisiana children in Teens 
institutiuns with Soeial Security Act funds violates §'»Oo(f)(l) 
of thp Act, '12 U.S^C. §608(f)(l). 
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vji. »Ki.ii:r 

Tlic Luuisiuna children prcMcntly" in Tcxns must, lie 
returned to Louisianu, and all future out-of-state plaocmcnts 
Must be enjoined. The question of wlietlier the children have 
a right to come hone is, of course, for this court to decide, 
but the questions of whether the children should be returned and 
could be returned hove already been answered by the senior of- 
ficials responsible for the DFS and ECA placement prpgraos. 
Otto Estes, tho Director of the Division of Mental Retardation, 
the Division that has long been responsiljlc for ECA,^^ has 
reported tlmt while tlie ECA children placed in state "are 
generally receiving good servJees", the 3^3 ECA [children] 
out-of-state should be brought home." PI, Ex. ^2. Similarly 
following a Deeeaber 197'i tour of Texas facilities, Charles Yost, 
the DFS official in charge of all out-of-state placements, re- 
ported: 

Some of tlic children could have come hack 
to Louisiana earlier if we liud developed 
resources for them, ... Vc should br/?in to 
think of these institutions as trcatirii:nt 
facilities. Wlicn a child enters tlici'c sliould 
be a tentative goal set with an estimate of 
how long the child sliould remain. .Wlien 
children arc ready to leave we sliould think 
about returning some of them to thoir former 
foster liomcs, if feasible, or to some of 
our cliild caring institutions. 

PI. Ex. 110. 

But wliilc the children must bo returned to Louisiana, 
they must not be allowed to be dumped Iiore, as they were "dumped" 
in Texas.. PI. bindings, #L()3), p. 18. If they are to be madr 
whole for the Jiamj they Imve suffered, tlicy must be returned undci 
a detailed plun whlrh, at tlic very minimum, inc hides nil of the 
following elements: 



— RCA Was n-cc-nl.iy ti'nii.s l.-rn-d I'vitm lUr OWJsInn ol' Menial 
Itcliit-dar inn }ct tlic Divisittn o I" Miinnyi'Hii*n I . 
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1. Ail ciilldrcu oiiisL Imj l»mcdlatcly provided wUli 
u rodi|il. tu iTofcssioiini cvnlualioii of their cdntuUoniil , pwy- 
chologicul uad ■cdlcul accds and a dclullcd Individual hnbiiUa- 
tlou liliiM musi lie developed for caeh ehlld. These ovuluotJoiis 
must be corrlcd out by a teoa of prof ess ioiiol s oither seleetcd 
by the eourt or soleeted by plaintiffs and plaintiff s-intervenor 
United States. Defendants must provide all serviees required 

by these plans Louisiana . Sueh serviees ineluda psyehologieal 
and soeial serviees, oeeupational, physieal and speeeh and 
hearing therapy, «edieal care, voeational training, nex edueation, 
training in self help skills and eonununity appropriate behavior. 
Any services or faellities required by sueh holill i tatlon plans 
that do not presently exist in Louisiana oust be ereoted and 
funded by s ta te de f eiidon ts f or thwi th . 

2. All habilitation plans must be reviewed and 
redesigned at least every six nonths, and all ehonges muHt be 
fully implemented in the some manner os the original plan. 

3. Defendants must plaee all children in the least 
restrletlvc setting possible. Listed from least to most restrle- 
tivc, the settings for plaecment to be eonsidered for eaeh ehild 
must, lutlude, but not be limited to: parents or relatives, foster 
parents, small non-institutional eommunity faeilitles (such 

as group homes and half-way houses), and. only in the most 
extreme case, institutions. Defendants may place a ehlld in a 
more restrictive setting only uhen n less restrletlvc- netting 
would be wholly unable to meet his or her treatment needs. 
DelendnnLs must provide any social or supportive services that 
would allow a child to remain in a less restrletive setting and 
maximi/e that elilld's opportiniity to regain his or her full 
personal liberty ami lead a normal life. 
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h» To ItiMtii'o Ihul llio Icutit roHtrlclivc NnllJiif'tt 
rojt be fuiutdi (lufondoitls auHt tpciirt fur each oliild vhutovor 
in noccssary to obtain tiucli soltlngn, at IcQHt up to the highest 
amount presently being spent for tho plaeencnt of any ehlld out 
of alAto. 

5« Vhenever a ehlld la plaeed In a setting other 
tban with a faailyi that plaeeaent uxist be elose to the ehlld* s 
faally so that they ean be Involved In the ehlld's treataent 
prograai and life on a regular basis. In the event that any 
ehlld does not have sueh a family (either blologieal or foster), 
defendants nust loeato and fund an appropriate foster fanlly 
to fulfill this role and provide that family all neeessary sup- 
portive servlees. 

6. To the extent that any Louisiana ehlldren must 
remain out-of-state while defendants arc ercatlng new faellltlcs, 
their )>resent plaeciocnt and any subsequent placement must be 
approved by the court, or, In the alternative, by plaintiffs 
and plaintlff-lntej'venor. United States. Any practice at any 
such faclllly found by the court to bo Inappropriate must be 
Immediately enjoined. 

?• All Louisiana children must ln»ncdlalr\v he 
removed from any institution found by this court to be in- 
adequate (for reasons other than distance from the children's 
homes) • 

8. To tlic extent that any Louisiana child must 
remain oui-of-stntc^thiring the interim period in which (Icrcnclnnts 
are creating now facilities, that child must be provided tlir op- 
portunity to visit his or her family at iiomo at lea.st oner each 
month anil to be visited hy his or her family at the institution 
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««i hjtxHi oijce eiii'li Month, Dul'r^iuluiitH miinI fuiK vJnJIh 
end BUiku all noco««ary troaiaportatlou urrai^gcw.-^rstB, I'crciiihiiitH 
■iiht ulbo mike counseling scrviccB available to la»tllcs to 
prepare tlier Tor these viults and for the r.nildreu'e evui;.ual 
return to LoniRiana, 

9. The pk'i»ri8ion8 of paragiaphs 1-5, »u frfa> Jiust 
rilBO eover of tie Berbers of plaintiffs^ el ass who, slneo. 
^bla tctlon va' filed, have been returned U Louisiana iflthout 
the above ^afeguaros,. 



the eourt, or. In the alternative, by plaintiffs and plaintiff- 
intervener. United States, vhleli will monitor defendants' imple- 



VIII. CONCLUSION 

For the reasonR stated above, judgement should be 
entered for plaintiffs. 



-10« A professional monitoring eonoltvee soleeted by 



mentation of the plan. 



11, Complete reporting requirements. 



Respeetfully submitted. 
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RUBIN, J. 

This class action comprises as plaintiffs ;»!! ncnrally 
reurded, onotionaUy disturbed, aitd other children from b)ui.<iana 
t4io have been placed in Texas institutions cither by direct action 
of the State of Louisiana or with financial support fron the sute. 
The plaintiffs contend that conditions in the Texas institutions 
violate their constitutional rights, that they have not been accorded 
the treatment due thca uidcr the coiisitution and applicable federal 
statutes, and, further, that the acre fact of their placement in 
out-of*state facilities is its^rlf a denial of adequate treatment and 
therefore violates their federal statutory and constitutional rights. 
The plaintiffs seok their return to Louisiana and basic changes in 
their treatnent . 

The c«5C reached trial after two years of intensive prepara- 
tion. CVer 47,000 pages of exhibits were introduced or referred to: 
over 3300 pages of testijionial depositions were introduced; and the 
trial oca:pied eleven days. The testliaony of eighteen expert witnesses 
and .sixteen fact witnesses v<as taken. Eighteen lawyers participated 
in the trial. Voluninous briefs have been filed, before and .ifter the 
trial. After this annealaent, there is serious dispute abait only 
a few factual issues; however, there remains basic controversy regarding 
the nedicalt psychological and psychiatric theories that should govern 
state action and the constitutional and statutory issues. 

I. "niE CHILDREN AND THE IT^miTlGN^ 

The children W)o are plaintiffs have widely differing 
characteristics. Sane are normal children who have been abandoned by 
their parents; some are normally intelligent but socially delinquent; 
soae are (.■wtionally disturbed; some are mcnt;illy retarded; and some 
are physically handicapped in varying degrees. Many of the children 
suffer frcm a combJ- ' aff!;ctions; for example z zir*z^c child 
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•ay suffer from physical disability, erotional disturbaijce and 
mental rctarJation. Sow children in tlKiir tcciis are hyUnxiephalic, 
have never Ucn toilet trairved, are unable to walk and liave IQ's under 
20, The characterstics all the plaintiffs slwre arc that all arc 
children fron Louisiana; all arc in Texas institutions; and the State 
of Louisiana has played some part in their placement. 

Louisiana has two state agencies that carry out its 
policies in the natters involved in this suit. Both are in the 
lx>uisiana Health axxl lUmn Resources Administration (UflRA). Ow 
is tJic Division of Family Services CDTS) , which Kis the tanporary 
custody of children who have been abandoned, adjudged neglected or 
delinquent by juvenile courts, surraidered into DFS custody, or whose 
parents have contracted for services with the DFS7 The second is 
called the Exceptional Children's Act Prograa (ECA) ; ECA provides 
fujids to pay wlnilly for, or to assist parent? in piiying for, the caru 
of children placed in institutions. Some of tl>c children in the Fi'A 
projiraa arc pJacL\l p*irsuant to iho order of a Louisiana sute court; 
«ost arc placed by their larcnts with financial aisisUncc and various 
degrees of guidance fron EGA. In many instances, parents find it no 
longer possible to care for these uifortuiate children in their ow 
hOTcs because of the emotional, physical and financial destands of 
heme care anl the stress placed on other children by the presence of a 
disturbed or handicapped child in the hone. Beset with these problems 
and their owi cnwtional interactions, they implore state authorities 
for assistance. 

Louisiana tes several institutions and a nunber of other 
facilities designed to care for children under DFS and ECA programs. 
Sane children are placed in Louisiana State institutions designed to 
care for mentally relui-ded or oaotionally disturbed persons; sone are 
placed in foster haws; some are placed in non-profit eleemosynary 
facilities operated by philanthropic or religious organizations; Mwe 
reuoin at hone and receive special out-patient care or education, ftit 
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nil the LcHiisiiuu faLiUtieb, piibl ic unl |iriv;»ic, luK«-*thcr do iwt 
pri'scnll)' htvc vnom^h sp.iiV to cjfi' for ;ill the lx)uisi.iiui chiUrcti 
wlio are considcrcU by stale auiltori t ics or by lU' iluMrcn's pdrL'nl> 
to need residence cl.scwherc than in llvir t;unjl)' lxiuc>. }jic)\ of tljc 
stale institutions lus j loit^ witting list. Wtc pljintiflb contentl 
thnt pUcunent oC any child in an institution cxLcpt ;is <i tcfQ|)orar)' 
expedient deprives hm per Si' of his federnl const itut ional and 
statutory rights. Pretemitting this, if the present progran of 
tnst itut ional a»rc were tu be expandi-d to provide facilities for all 
iDuisi.ina children wiicnt thi:ir parents or state :i^eiH.iOb deem in ncctl 
ol inst iiut iun;il care, tlje state wihiM need three years or more l<i 
wiinstiix't tttc requireil Uiildint:>< in addition to a Mibstantial .iroount uf 
iiittne) fnr capital outlay, llierufore, lur ntmy )e.'irs, HIS and U> 
childrett have hi-on placed in out of -^itati' inst iiut ions, a nimU'r of 
ihcin in facilitiis locatetl in Texa>. 

Chddici) ptacitJ in Texas in-.t itut i(uis aiv j>ennittcd to 
rutum hnae for visits at fhrislnkis ami during the surtuer ^urhool 
vac.ttiun pcriotl. Ek-causc of tiKiir am major physical and other 
problems, soflie children never rotuni home for sich visits. Others 
K'lve no real hum* to return ro. LVcn in cases where tlic child luis 
parents interested in his welfare, it is difficult for the parent to 
visit the child at other times. Most of the institutions are a 
considerahlc distance fron their bnint'R. Working parents may lack 
funds and time to inakc visits. VCA has no funds to pay for parental 
visits. Nor are the children placed in Texas institutions visited 
by their case workers. The Texas institutions are licensed by the 

State of Texas; louisiana authorities jnake mi regular physical visits 

2/ 

to or inspections of Texas institutions. 

There is nutch closer cont:iCi between UIRA ami the facilities 
in Louisiana. It has full licensint; reports ami stuties on Oi-ch 
institution. Many of its case »«rkers and in:;t>tutional counselurs 
have visited these institutions, aikJ nono of the chiKlren are placed 
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wit}K)uL ,i pruplatC!i»cnt inrervu'w of the child arxi his tajnily. 

In I-chruiry , 1970, a tutal of l8(Ji> children were pl.iced 
!'>• the 1'0\ proj;rajn, 137.> lArre loLjlvd in L^^n^^Jua^. 27b were in 
K n;i!,, Z2\ were in otlvt st;lt^■^. This ts i'onsiilcr;ibl y less thjn 
the tutJl plJCfd in Texas m prior yejr:?, iJfi in/V|>f>l 1975, 3M 
in /\pril 197-J. .ind 102 in April 197'.. Hot the total nunber of 
chjldren pLiced in institutions in states other tlwn Texj.s and 
Ix^nisijna has increased. Thus, wtiile the nunbcr of children placed 
m Texas h.is Ix'en rethK'e\l, tlK* uuinber phict-d in otlier states l»as 
nure.»st\l hy .ipprtix iniatel y the s-urie amount, and tl>e total nunbci of 
i nuj>tanj children pi. iced oiit of the state has rem.iin«l constant. 
M»Mnwhile the tut.il rxunlvr vt cluMren in tl>c progr.un Kis increastxl; 
\x Ivis -ilmost duublcJ since April 197!^, und the nimlxT placed in txiuisiurki 
f.iCilities h:is risen in the "i-'ime (KMiod frcm 41*7 to 1373. 

Ill l'' t, iUS pl.-UfvJ iSI children »n Ica<»s institutions; 
n LhiUron m institutions rn other ^tJtt•s; and in L/uiisi.tiu 
tJICI I ^lK•^. 

n. a)NSTrn.; and MAiuitmv ih;.sjhs kfiUTivP to aiun I'UCImiint 

A . I he lbrrics' _ l\i sit io ns 

The "iirs children" and the "ii£A children" placed pursuant to 
.J court order .iie ohvitmsly in state custixiy. n»e state contends thiit 
a i;iajority of the UC\ children are placed voluntarily hy their parents. 
The United Stati's, which has become a plaint i ff - intervenor, contends 
ui t h t lio pla iiit 1 .'f s thiit t he act ion of those {la rents is only nonioii 1 ly 
voluntary: tlK' jia rents do not access to Loiii -iana institutions; 

they are l)eset hy personal and financial probltans as a result of having 
-in jinisiLil child in tlK'ir homes; they are not able jUcijaitely to cire 
for -iml treat the Children in tlu'ii l»»i»es; the state provides financial 
aid to tl)en, and usu;iUv snpplif;; tlv- only infornuit lon tlic parents have 
aNjiit available facilities; mid, in some instances, juvenile courts luivc 
required they m.ike such plactsnents or risk th? loss of custody of their 
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children through .1 juvenile court procet,%Jin>:. Flic children h.ivc no 
opiwrtiuiity to ultjict tu Ivin^ pl^KOt) it) .id in:.titation, L*ith(.>r id 
Texjs or Loui>idn;j. Thcrcl'orf, piaint 1 t'f.s tirvJ Lho UniieJ States both 
jsseri, the children arc in fact pljcod in Tcx:is by the state not by 
their i».»rnits .jctin^ of their owii (ret* wilt, 

Stanklin^i on tJie prctJiise tJiat all of tlic chilUrcn arc in 
aiid 

state custody, /hence have like rights, plainrif't's and plaintiff- 
intcrvenors urge tlut the state must provide each child with treat* 
iih.nt. 7]v priniiry objective ol institutional treaunent must be 
the rcnite^r.it ion of tl»c children into rheir families an<l ha;te 
ctJiinuiuties. it a child has no biological family or lacks one wiilinK 
10 receive hiiii. tlie state is ^e^^lJ^reJ to provide a substitute faiflily. 
Unless this i.uiiily, lutural or of the heart, is involved in the 
trcJtiiu.>nt and life of the child, it is impossible or at U'St difficult 
lor tbe chiUi rn he rcitircgratol into horac and cumainity. 

The l;u]|lv ot a child [)t.-iceU in residential treatment in 
Louisiana Iwis the opportunity to participate m tf>c child's treat- 
ment proKr;ujt and life by visituig the child and havin^j the child make 
day or ovcrnij^bt visits horie. hven so, the plaintiffs argue, institutional 
treuDTicnt is tUKJesirable, Wlien institutional care is required, it should 
Iv afforded near the parents' home; its goal must be return of the 
1.I11UI to the Imiic; and the placement of the child must be in accordance 
with the inexorable application of "least restrictive alternative": that 
is, the kind of treatment that is both nearest the honu; and i/nposes 
the least of all possible- restrictions on the child's freedom. 

There fore the plaititiffs call u|»on rhe state to provide 
a prcgr;un based on the "least, restrictive alternative,'* The first 
ello ' ^iKXjld |)e to rehalii 1 itate tin- hciirc environment, by providing 
IisychfjliiL'ical ;inJ financial as'jistaiKL- to jurents to lielp them resolve 
their otj»(4.-stic and personal problcni?,, cof»e with tiK'ir emotional conflicts, 
m.'kL»nc and care for the >.hild. T(i the oxtenr necessary, day care 
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institutions s^KUild no provKli-d. onVnn^ imn h thfivipy and 
c\liik.it jaii js the cluKl rw't(tinc;. m ^ .is-.>iin l.iU;. itics*.' J.i/ turo 
ccntrrs wduM jI^o ihjVjJc J.nlv ri'ljrl tur rU' t in Mien ' s. ;.ur\UiCi. 
It .1 child tlov. rti|iiirL' it'sulrnrnl i.iic rlsi-wht'tc tain tUv hurK-, 
tlif st.itu >U»uiil ..ttonijU ti' pi.uiuf It iir>l iti .i leister Ikjiic and 
.n:».ojJ tint lu .tiT hone the .sn|M>.trr jvc scrvut s tKir iiuy \>c n«.oiJcil 
ro ciuhK- ir ro siii)ply praiK:r lor the chila; it j toslcr 

lionn,' JS not siJCLfSsful , rcsjdenti.il care in j i^roKip Jkwh;. thiit 
i^,.i Ivmn-'like eiivi runnjcnt lur .» rcl.itjvely ijn:\\l nunher of ehildren. 
is to Iv provided :is clo;>e to thi.' fxuents' iKxtk: jK).,.sibJe. WJien 
t!ie>e are not mijc ess fill or feasihle, jrid inst itut iuiwi care is needed, 
jr ritist hi' olUred in .in in-.nruuon in Lfiuisijna .nut eiosc to t)k« 
jxireiir.jj home, fhesf the-..e.-, were .set lonh fu- many ^I'li qiulifu\i 
experts; they .ire supjorted hy most oirrent literjturo relatin^i to 
niL'nr.illy ret.irJe.l ami ^ ntit !ni,.il i y ilisturlvd chil(lrL.n. 



kitkl of prot;r:i:;i vvuuUI U' 0.(.s i r.ihle lor n>u>t uT tlu: children involvetl, 
J iiuriU'r ul the exports calKd hy the detejid.mt;-. ^!r.,.igrecd with su«\c 
jspccts of il. Some oi the suite's expert witnesses bcl levied tliat scmie 
chUdrtm renuire in.st itutional care either temiorarily or for theii' 
entire lives; fhr\' tliouy^ht that, for these children, institutional 
cue IS ther.i ^ .t iwu: Iv beneficial, Thev tlojs disaarecd with the thesis 
fh.if mstitutioiui i;.itioii t;. :H'r sti luneiul. They testified tlut scuic 
Lhiidren suffer no 'larmful .ifect by residmx a lon^i distance fran tlveir 
p.irents, .iiui tlu. rhey difterud with the proposition th/it tJierapy niii.st 
he Offered ne:ir Uvj child's hanc. .Sow of the children are so pro- 
loundly retariletl or liandic;ippcd th.ir \)oy can never }>e expettt.! t ^ 
return h^jne. I'^it oven these cxp.'rts a^irw tlvil itLiny. Mk. I ■ mv.j , * ' 
the plaintiffs luuJJ henefir lo sontc decree hy the kinJ ■ ,.i.ui 
.y>Ufht hy their cuijisel. 

ihc ;Hjstulatc on A'lich relief is. iiutnlly -o;r;ht is r!i,.t 
seiiJinj; .ir.y l-*uiisi.iiiii cl.ihl to any l'e;ias tnstitti': i:;t violates ni;! ' 



AltLm^n all u: t^; e\|Krrc hfjo li ^l ified ijjreu' rtut this 




;{si 

4 

I'.'Mi aiiti.'i\l to tlut lIuM Ih tia' 1 .mr t I'u'iitli /VuL-ii^lfncnt :ihJ tin.' >kx;i,il 

>viiri^y A. 1 . Ila- L.i^v I'Uiiy Mliu '' t •^im" 1 tl- • liiUl.il U>» >i' 

un uiu- of thcin I-, not luteinko tu be Miiipl i '.t u , Imt llii- .iii^;!*! issiu' 
ihu.s ir.vnej lit-s .it the hi'.iH »>(' llic ^uit .nul .luniM l.r itMi'.nk'i'tHl 

.It tilt* lUJt >ft . 

nic Ki^hl tu r.in- ;>ikI Ti i.-.itjnyiit 

Invohuit.iry inst i t iit unuil com iiKsm iit pI .uiy |iciMin, 
ul.ilt or^-'hild, cMitiiils.i "iiu:.-.iv. I uit.n If!it>'Mt ol UhtMty," 
llii'ipliri:y V. CjiJy, I'.i?:, -Ul!"* U.S. SOJ , SOU. Siu h in;.t i lut loiuil i - 
'.itii>ii -.1 ij'.iiLit J .!rs ihoso cuiifmuil .)M,: .iLiy jt t i'all'i'J cvj.ti 
I iiiiin.il iiK.in rr.Ji lun in 1 1 »k' .1 rik 1 1 ii)iii;»ci .ui iruliviJiuil 
I>. rNon.il ii\'iAiinn«.. IV)iuUlsnii v. U'l\'uuL*r, ^th Cii. l*'?-t, ^'^ I 

* 1 uisi' jvrnits this kin. I oi iiirti'lL-rc," l- rtith t-ln- MIk-iCv > ' -i 
htnan Iviwj; uply if it vj.iri he ju.titi.a I'y ^inm' jn nii i i i ■ K ^uvt'iir 
i.k'.tal intiM-csl. lV>';itt V. A.U-rholt, Srt» Cii'. , SitHI-.Jd ISilf,, 
l\3ii-il.Uoii ». uTcm.tx-, ^upr.*, 'li'S I .Ja.'ii TiJU. Lun,: tt-nn 
ili't'"'! jnn ol' imiiviJinl iS u-lIui. ri y .i Jcni.il ci Uul- prt)c»..s;> 
cxLi.-[it ulu'O hr I'LTii jiiovi.-J, i-j J (irocL'tO mu suhjcct to :hf 
ri{;urous const it^Ji lonal linuiatioiis of tlit- tliii* proic-ss cliiusc antl 
thi' Hill of Kiiilit"., ro luivf cuifiutti'Ll a specific act liet'iiicJ .is an 
uffcni^f J^jjiiist il'i' 'it.itc, .ml fiu- which mc.i rci'i ai ion i:> ijc-miit tctl 
lor .1 fixai ter.t jnly. If .in iiiJiviJail, jlIuU nr chiUl, hL'.iirhy or 
III, IS LonfineJ bv tl.i; i;uvcmnciit t(ir s^hnl' reason other t hiui his 
.oHiUssion of i» (iiiinn.il ofteiisr, 'he sr.ttf iNii--t provi.lL* sonic 
'v.'ncrit to ll.c ir.uuiJiiil iii return tnr the aepriv.it ion of his iiherty. 

1 , 

(W)lK'n tif thu'j ri.iitr.ll 1 imi t.it I'ln:, mi ti.i- 
i;.ivonuiu.-nt ' iKiwvr lu ili'i.nn th.'r .K'?i,n! ioi. 
tvi III retrili.ition fof .i >. . n' oift-iij-L-, tint 
It hinifc\! M :» !'ixc>l r<iii'.. .uiJ th.it i '. he 
|)ennittt.\l after ."i proceeJ iiij; ulvre i iuul:i;i;t'iit.i I 
proceJiLil ...irei;uinls an.- «'ii-eiv<'il ■ ilo-i'iit . 

tt'.ere met he :i f^iiiJ £^rn eAtL iiiJi il hy th<- 
t^ovcritd'on! Ui jiistirv ron i i.t.-I'KTiT . 
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Del i^uikI pr>> t^>»> i> t.irc or tieatmLiit i>i \)w kind 



i\M\ I'or 1 1 liie->'.> i> iU|)u!>i'J, t ri .it.n. iil tor thai 1 1 1 « 
ri'i^iii I'l'il. It (|ii<> 1 L'l^i I I'lnik-nt i ■ ikU mk t , huNp i (.i 1 1 ,'.tt t<>ii 
"i«|unjli nt to pl.iLL'iiK'Mt in A |«i iiiti iit I.H7 win n miL* louU ! ' liJ 
iiulel iiijtcly for m) louvkICvI uIUmsi.'." Itii^Mblc v. ^KitIkiI >cr, H 
111. I'loil, JHl r.M 'XJ, "»bO, Ijliy, ■ .. » tiiK iirriiiK . >xv jUo. 
Wcl .wh V. ».ik»ns. D.Mirui. I'n4. i:3 I Suit- r ■''J^i 
\. i^H'uruwi. siipi .1, lyi l-.Jd A{ SJ2 H.2J, 

riviHiiili iht- luirti "iLM.-'t il' .1 rut u'l' >L'ttiii>:'* i> trtii*.; .i 

>.|0. Hi CIi:|I1 .1 . 11 >l U K)ri.l 1 U1|)L'IMt 1VL-, It J«»i.'> ^OrVC .1> •! L'OllVL'lltCitt 

tu Min iT» Hi. >»('|il ji.ihli l»> .ill j40Vi'niii«.nt.il ro*>ir u I ions 

w.i luikLurLtil.il , . '■ ;tii'. .1". St t lorth in Slicltmi «/ . Ilitki.r, 

I'iiir. iti tl. :i. ' 



...lllv,n tli.'tjyili Ihr iTiuitciiV.il pm|pOi^' tx tcj; i I iJtu.tc 
tiiil '.ih^t.iMt i.il , ilkil |nit|'»*>' ciiUH't Ik. ;i .riNL\l by 
.(..n> l!>.it hriMdl/ '.nilr I tiiJ..:iK'iU .i I |^r>uiut 
liU-i'ii'. uhii. tliL' .'lid ..111 !iL' more iLiiri>wl/ .il Iii'jvcil. 
\hc hrLM.Ith i>l Ui;i^l itivc .ihr idi;oiirnl inu-.t Ik* vicwd 
tn Ii /lit lit' lr>> dr.i>t ic mi .nii fur .u'liirvintj thf sjiinc 



liii'. ..L.udjtt; v.j> .ipplitd I I muf inLiTiiut of ihc .idiilt 



tv.'nt.ii ret. mil'. I. viviUy ^Ji4™nitt(.*d to :i state institution, in 
iVnuUJiOi! V. 0*r..iuK>t , Sth t:ir. iy74 , 493 I .2d S07 fa bxiil tor 

i''.U!;l". for failure over j 14^ yi^r I'l-riod to treat jdcquatcly a 
jK.T^ofi di.ii;iH>0'. d .is "p'T.tixud ^ch^ :ophi enic**) and in IVyatt v, 
Murlolt, Stii Cir. 197t, SOi H.2d l.>OG, fthc* apiwllotc review 
.>f the dL'crL'C ill Wy.it t v. St u'kni'V, M.D. Ala. 1972, S44 P. Stqjp. 373. 
jiiJ 3-14 ^^:i^1p^», 3S7, Joalmg with the inscitut ional st.inJjrds for 
catc .mJ t rL-atJik-iit of civilly 1 1 cd dilulti in .i smjitc »taK 
lii-attution), in Wyatt v. «Ulcrln.lr tlie controllinti principle was 
••latcil; 



In l\>ihi!dson. WL' lield tlwit c.l-iiIv v:u^^1ittL^I mt-ntjl 
|Mt tcnt~>nf'r.rvc a i.on«;t 1 tut iorul rii;lit to bin-li individudl 
tl oatJik'nt a> wi 1 ! liClp iMch ol thim to tv tmcd or to 
iniprovi' hi-, oi' hor rticntal (.niuli t i«>M , Wc ii'.i>oncd tlut 
the only jK-nni^MbK' iust i f u.it loii for u tv 1 1 comrutmcnt, 
.iiul for ihi* irvi^sivi* .ihn«),i'.im.i.C\ of ^onst itiit i.iiully 
i)rot..ti'.t lilH'rtiiS il tat.ij;.>. tin* .liiif^ir 

[*)>i',l ny fhi- t.ndiv idui I l unii . 1 1 1'd to jnmst 1 f or to 
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><ttK'r>, or rlR' uuUv t«lik.i r > Ml\^l ior 1 ri'.*;.<i«-ii( aikl 

CJU*. Ur hrl.l tl1.1l ulu r»' tin- |u .1 i t t» ,1 1 1 n tO» tiitL'l.t 

WUs IllMlMHltl, If Hln-Nlli.! I lit- h l:<l.l)i» t.l ll "I ll>^ 
|irtKi'S'. I I tl'»Mlnii lll ti^ U' »H"t Ml ».U I I'l ' i l.vl Hi'l 

wu hcM Hut wIkmv cIk? 1 1 a.ii uni v«.i- llu «luij;»'r 
to :^?h (»r to utlKTs. liuii tii itJiu'ht 
p^ovl•t>,^t .i> Uk" hjh.I [ii.i Mk itl> li.>tl to .i> 
tin.' |Mu»' o\ riK cxti.t ..ilt>y ir .Itt ni^l ir.nn llw- 
Ji-ntJl of iixlivitlikils' lilHits. '>u.\ i . .'.I It l.tlJ. 



n»o jriiurK-nt WIS ni.nl^ 111 Wv.Jtl v, AilnUili, S >t lb luTi-, 
Hi, it It l^ in M^fli' tnMJin,\'«i Jii .u I ul' uK.'ivy hn ilir -.tJlc tu i 
thilJ Ivttrr iii'.loJul ^.uv fli.ui tf Il-^^-ivi- it Iirtrn- .»nJ to 

rcluwo "tlK- Mmrvirn' iinjiosivi *i\hiu llic t.unilir* ..mI iru.-nds ul" ;Ik' 
uiL-iilally Jt^ihK-J." S.lS I.-M .Jt So ^■tf.tjvi:, >j».ji.it^' Uunar. inn 

i\>j1J t.ul t»« U- nwv»Hl h> tlk» |ili^;iit 01 tin- »Jiil.lr<n wUi ;iro pl.iintiii 
Nor CJH tliJt tr-iK^-'''/ vu*wv.tl ui i sol.it jun .is tin: cInUl*.'. iilont.-. l or 
Ul iwuy in.>t.tll»■^•^, ih<' k-lii l.IVs i.muly t< »ji »,'m liol itv t Ik.* iJiil.iiin i >■ . 
HuTi* is jiitiT.urinii lHtin\'H J.iii.ily :\xv\ ^hilJ, ilnM »t*l i'jmtly, .u 
intr kati'ly t'lilwuu-J rKil Hk.* i untlv's Jir.mJor lnti*,ht»'ii:. tnc ilitld';;, 
Jiut thu v:tu ill's plijilit rtinis rlu' t.uiuly. Itiuhli- rci » .irc for rlv » . 
l^iri'iits .iro willing, s»nik.*t miks rn.i'i , to tn^r thi- rhil iL^Citi ci 'C- 
wl>crc if Ojtly to obtain tho .tJi.'j|iute vustDjIi.tl wire tl^it they cm iio 
hjuycr nvuuRo to provide. 

Hut, "the 'ncctl to lure' for tl>c mentally ill - • dixJ to 

r'*lieve their t'uailies, friends, m giijrdiujiit oi' the btirdens oi' domu 

•;o" cannot "«4jpply a conscicutional basis for civil coninitmcnt." W)r»ci 

V. AJerholt, 5l»5 h'.2d .U 1313. Tlw civil luwiitjnent oi any person tests 

on utuix IS lahelle'^ in W>-att v. SticlJiey, supra, .ts, 

...the quid pro qmi eonci'pr of lebiih i litiitive 
treatment, or, wncFc reluihi 1 itution is inpossible, 
mininully adequire h.tbi 1 itat , ' -i urKl cjre, boynixl the 
sulisi^tence level tustodial cjre th;»t would be pro- 
vidi\J in J [>rni rent i iry. 

IK' iiipmnc Cnnit >ai.l over St» yeJis aj^^ in SV.'ycr v. 
Nebrj-.j. 1D.:3, :(>: U.S. ^yO. ItU-., "Ior thr uvlfarr at his 
Idi. y ..wnwcnl Til. t'lato -.ui'.jiesUNl ;i l.iw whiih slmiiM prnvulc 
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><tlK*r.<t, or rlu.' nuliv itlibi r > ni>i,^l lor i ri*.«;.iAit( 

CJU-. Ur lu'l.l tti.ll uIk r»' tin- III. nth, ill I. lOi oiiru tiitL'i.t 

IllMlMHltl, If llltVltlli.! lilt- h l:<l.l)i» l.t ll "I ll>^ 

|irtKi'h'. 1 1 ti'iMinii iii w%. \K- »>i't in i.u I I'l i in'l 
wu hcM ili.it wIkTO cIk? 1 1 a.ii um v».r llu «l4iij;0f 
tu ;^?h (»r to utlKT'.. iIkii t ii' itJiu'iit 
p^OVI•t>,^t njll.l s»k l»l> lltvl to {v»i 'l^ 

tin.' |Mu»' ol rU K'XW.x ->t\\'ty it .Ittm^l ir.nn llu; 
Ji-ntJl of ii>il IV itUkil s' liliiit). 'iK.t i . M It l.'tlJ. 



n»o jri:mrK'iit wis ni.nl^ in Wv.Jtl v. .VilnUili, S >t lb luT»-, 
til. if It l^ in M^fli' tnMjin,\'«i Jii .u I ul' irtc'ivy liH Tlir '.t.ilc tu yjVK.- .1 
thilJ Ivttrr io'.loJul ^.uv rli.ui tt Il-^^-ivi- it liorK- .»nJ to 

rcluwo "tlK- Mmrvirn* iinjiosivi .i|>iiii llic t.unilir* iru-nds ul" 'Ik* 
uiL-hlally Jt^ihK-J." S.lS I.-M .jI So ^■tf.tjvi:. >n.ji.it^' Uunar. Ih-yna 

i\>j1J t.ul u> U- nwv»Hl h> tlk» |ilij;rit m tlu- vJiiLlrm wUi ;iro pl.itntiii • 
Nor CJH tlidt Ir.iKi.'*!/ 'x.- VK*Wv.tl ui isol.itJun .i'> tin: clitUl*.'. iilont.-. lor 
III nwtiiy ^n.>t.tlu■^*^, th<' clii !.!•> i.muly »< t^u-m ln-J hv t Ik.* iJiil.iitH i >■ . 
HuTi* mriT.Kt urn iHtm^-n i.m.ily .iinl ^lilUI, iluM »t*l i'jmtly, .u 
inrr kati'ly t'lilwuu-J rhul iIk.* i untlv's J ir.i»rJ«,*r lnti'.hU'H;. the ilitldV;, 
jiiJ thu v:tui.l's plijiitt rtjHN rlu' t.imtly. Itiuhl^- rci » .irc for rlv vhn... 
l^iri'Jits iro willing, s»nik.*t miks » H,i.'r, to tti\»- thi- rhil iL^Citi ci 'C- 
wl>crc if Ojtly to obtain tho .iJi.'i|VUte cusCmU.il » .irc tl^it they 110 
hJiiycr nvuuRo to provide. 



Hut, "the 'ncctl to lure' for tl>c mentally ill - • dixl to 

T'^lieve their fuailies, friends, m giijrJiujiit of rhc btirdens of doinu 

•;o" cannot ""aipply a constitutional basis for civil conreitmcnt." Wy:»ti 

V. AJerholt, 5l>5 2d .u 1313. Tlw civil loronitjnent ot any person test 

on unat IS l;ihclle»^ in W>-att v. Stickney, supra, ns, 

...the quid pro qmi eonci'pr of leKih i 1 itative 
treatment, or, wncFc n'luihi 1 itution is iiapossible, 
mininully adequire h.>bi I itat , ' -i urKl cjre, boyoixl the 
sulisi^tence level custodial care th;tt would be pro- 
vidi\J in J [>rnirent i'lry. 



IK' iiipmnc I'nitit >ai.l over St» years aj^^ in SV.'ycr v. 
Nebrj-.j. 1D.:3, :o: U.S. ^yO. ItU-.. "lor thr uvlfarr at his 
Idi. y ..wnwcnl Til. t'lato -.uj'.j'esUNl ;i l.iw which simiiM provide 
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-..■ik only to ^'n .uri- tlwit » i)iuh t ions in t Ik- -.t iti 
institutions will Ih.' .ihh tl.ii tlii'iviiKtus voni iiK^ 

ti'.'ii* will h.\c .1 ^n.iiw to roLDWL. ,i,|ii, I- tiiMMmiit. 

I\JJ U nJiMilt-";*''^ in oi ii;»i>'" I I 

U Iwi- tv^.ii .isMTtL'd. i'lot.'. uiLils ih tlu- K'Imwi .1 il 

ih.Wll'tllK'S. tiKJi- l,VMlU.llK IL.,IH1,«« uluiUI.H l.'ll .ll I.II'^V 

sluIc st.ito .lnUl'.arini; i nst i tut en- .itiJ .^u-'' '■^Vi'^rl ul 
.inimitnit)' scrvu\s to . IhIJ. lh ilul ikm ti,:i."v i ..i i >;.»tt tl.o^i 
by .miKDsini; i-itl^." bt-^Hl' -iI'-'ul Jisi.n..L nr i«-jur.il ui l^l- .son ll.rn." 
lUirt, IWlMoimiu; Const Hut ii.n.il Ki^lhtsOf, Iti, iVih! lor Cli i Mri-ii, I 
y\ JiiJ C\int.-miNM.iry I'loMnip. IIH. "Hii;. .ntinuc." It. 

Uut i'.Jfit »niK'- . "h.i- IKM ;.iwcrnU i l- : tunL. Ihmh »..u.. .Purt.N 
(imn lo-ishii.u '. who .if unwilhn; to .ippnu.r i Jt., fuw lumls oi lo 
jkmdoit tl»L' ^.ipll.il invi'Slii.'-i ts m in-tirioth i xr-tto.* liuiMui!;:.; I fo^ 
■,|vvt.»l I {■roU'ssK^uls wtRj hiilt thk-ir k.»rcLi^ cix\x'x »n 
soi^/ln^; tk-sv 'simVi.iI cImMu-,/o) ni ii-fusiniJ rvr then. Ul.ius.- 

IlK-y *^T.' not 'fxiniul'; .mJ I'l .r^'J' * '-t s w!... i n^l .Mici fine, tin' 
Uinlcns t.t tli.'ir Jjriis.iH .hiMiVn Uy .oi.sm.hins 'I'";' 
jn^t aut lOit .." n>ul. 

ri..i., .ihhoiii.li tU'ir jx)>iHon js »;oiibul{Ti'<l Iv.jinl un u-H 
iniciv>t, so^.- •SpOLi.il I zl-J |.rntcr.Mori.iJs*' ii'Slst tli.- thc^L- uJv.iiKiM 
by pl.iint iffs. It further iiKliLatiVc ot o[jininr aiffLTi-nLUS in this 
urea tlut Pr. Plirt consnlori ih.il the problnn shouUi m.t be Jpp. - tn-l 
on iMl' '.visis ot Ihu Lon;.tUutiuiwil risUt to trv-j tJiiotil . It ...Usukis. 
"fx; TL't.irJ.ilL" inst iliilioii vtotii, in it*; |)i'c-.onl guLSo ell" u- it-iit ly 
jrcanplish (mk- ixirrosc to hniu troju :.iK»>t .ilmoimil and lui'.htLn ii.»; 
v-hiMrcn." M .it M'.*. Vel virtu.iUv ''I the L-xix'tt-, in the |ir.siiii 
cjsc agreed rUit ^i-no sIiiUrLH m the plainnlt i l .ss riisl for ilu rJ- 
pt'utic ic'3s<jns bo |>Uh.lM in m^l i tiiUiina 1 s.'tliiu'.s, IIk- J il ffrvMLi's 
rL-ljtu to llH» siiiU :iiiJ tvi.r .)l in>>liti>:J<m. Ih.' ^^o^ls of tro.if.Mot . 
.inJ i)»t.'tlvi>Js of dthioviMi] rh<in. 

Hvin if it »s .issitii.Al th.it :ho i.U'.il LJiKihle of .hu i <iMtia • 
'.]On, tu affor.l ovLiy n(>i.,lm,t ot the pl-iintitf vMss th.ir kiivl i-l! 

o: t.u-o a..: l:.ii>«ilil wutu f.«i|.ii.i- iir :> m* tkir. I h- u 1 lil 
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:,l-jul I Iv civilly i.-unitlivl tu i ..i^iU' o\\i*ruulol M.iUmii jpst itnl ii»h 
II Jikl pro,:i.utiii 111 tlv .....nu.iul- 'V.m .»! "li.ijoty li..bili 

l.iti.m to si> »i |H-i .dti." (liniiUi .1^ iiiJi)! iL-»l, I i. il .i'./fi. 

I'l'Hjll.ry tli..t th. »>.uii iiinut.Nl ;l..it r m- .ul.-tit s >m 1 1 lui'c .1 lu.hr 

li.iliii itjt Kill." M. (!j..|jUr.r -niii-l u'.l. 1 

Vk: ,»l,r,i .i tNis u^i\l is \,vi\- -JKii.lt li« i-i «. A|..irvU-vl n»to .1 
. l..».tio,i r.i bai.Kk-r th.11. tiMi n,. iti.l luiislitULion 
1 . i.ls (Ih o..ntii»iii ui .IN) .1,*. "I in.M I iir jvMi iukIcV ill)- 

..r. 1.1 I, a my , nl |Hi^<' iiJiK r. -He 1 l ivl-, W <• lii.l.U-x|iJ.itv; tlic 

^i',u,.iil' r^'ik r .l^-ti-n.inr. toil 'K..t tU- -^.M I III -t -Ult iuiul ^ifu 
, , ;. tiiu) 'h Itv"'!. '.'.I L.>i.v...ut) .'.til l!u». live clnlil 

t ,. i iK.l . i.lO I. .1 • .III ih .t imt Mil 111 u v l:. (..u- . Ol" iMill'M , 

b mf* r«-p... Ill I ,M.H l'i.:.'s . ...iiii.n-Mi t.. -mnl -t.itc instuutmnj; 

1^ I Kii'ini w M ii. uiutn.'. m 11 tliL- .hiM' li^tri'.' (.iik) then imly 

,1 .,1 I .1 iM :.-tLs ), I I ■ i»;..tlcM U> .1 l.ii>i; 

I in-,t 1 1 II' 1 '"1. 

m.um I ! " ,1.1 iiir ii I ' . i-^ .-i I wit..i.-- -ro ■.'RU'u wri.it I 

.uM.ul<.n.vi ^«>,, 1 o.it I ,1-, (.1 i-icLiitl/ ^iK.wii .onci-rnihg Oyc 

r(..st J'sirjt-.:^' s..'. i> Ui.it . Ill l;!rvii. tuji, jiibt .ts "Tho I'oui'teoiilh 

\.-* l; :iiw'rit .1^":^ I. t >.'ii.i»:t Mr. Jk-i U'ir ShchC».tS Ikx-i.n r.t.iMi's," 
[*^v!JK.- w r-'is. I'js II,:;, (iio.mcs. i., .iis^^-i»i in«) U du^s 

..jt ruilv .i»ri(!it [j.v. iKilnKK.il .li.i'Mc> L-orwuiiiini; ^hild .Icvclop- 
f.i-iit or the Lri*i:mc-p.t of tie □cni.illy roi.irilcil. 

In J. v.<li,[ii.it; tlu' ■.ti^:,ijnt ivf i-CLiUircmoiil'. i;ir|)liclt in the 
,ii ituriii.uil 1.1 t.ii^' of <liit. prd. j";:.. Lniiri'; <mist i>c c.irofiil not 
h) ,,iipt>.i ino.<u;jhU lorrds tlMt i fKorp*.)r;it c jixlicial -jcntuncnts, 
liv'wfV T I. .Me. ,..'nutFpM..r> rhf.)iu'^, vin thct j^cial, c'Oric»nR-, 
r.. ai..<l >'i i)^yJt >li u-il. l.vcM tli.Hi|-!, tl-c ...ii;.t itiir u.n's prt.-copts .iro 

I ...;ri: u ...II > . I' '• ilror .il i J I Jir.i i.t<ti"n ! nt.{. .i tv;.<tbook 

tL..t ..1/1 r »i-..: ..-I..Mlly. "h. sn.l, v.- nciu:i:,ijm*-s, iLo jidiCMi'V 

, ..; .. . 'i.iui liun t,^; uii 1 1-. ite ini 1 cxi hi..- 

;v.il • -.'.til, 'l.it I iik! t ii « iiv 'III 1lii.J»'. .p rht. 
. , , . . , , .1 , , .. , , '.) : i.t . i.ii : It,', , V ■ .1 .urt I U 
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v>)ui ions to f.lii«> .»i iuik.il i>i ii|il.-iijs .iiul to ki'i'|iini; .»lM » .ist ot" i n-r 

chaniiinu i-oiMluiur»s." Aniuriiu IrKlrfKMniriit VI 1 [)i'jtrK'l v. 

Hulri«uc2. 411 U.S. 4;. iU- s.uiil> |j»-iv.>pt ,»|i|)l»<'S lo pi(ihkin> o\' 

i'httil Kib) litat 1011. 

in ticJiin:: nn'nl.iny rutar.Ietl. pliysi*..iUy larHlicapiH.\l ;ukl J.-l ic)«tuc»it 
vhiUIrcn, nuy tliniT, .is the testimony jn tl»i Ciisi- nukcj ticJr, cm 
tik! IvJsu st.iiabnls ol trtutjnriii jikI their ap[il n. .tt »oi» lo an u»«IiviJiul 
vhilU. Nfw iMMiJiH'at nK.'tht>ils ..re jr t(in|Mi;»l ; •ajih.-I inifs Uioy sjk v. , 
IhjI scmi'iimi's tht:y f.Ml, Hh.* lun^it i nil 1 rijitii to trraimcut is a 
rijjht !i> .1 ii»i>f;nun n( mMtjifc.M»t Hut .itlui^ls tiK.* indiviJiul a 
.ojMMUblc vh.iih.c lo .icquirr and iiLnni.tin il«>ii.' liic skills -^t 
crLiblc hxm lo iM|>e as if fcCt i vel y as his omi CJiuciin-s iK.TtRU with 
ihf JmuiuJs i»l Ins own ihImmi .ii^J of his cnv iioivKjnt ami to raise lk» 
level of his physit.il. mental .mJ .UKjial ct » iccitcy. 

llttJ-i' who luvL rtM.i .rrlull) lohji^.inS jK-rCrprive 

opuuon in wyait v. Si ickj^-y - ..^ra, will rtH-'utiniic tlwit I have 
altered scmcwtiai the wrdiuR tlvc st^imlard for "halu litation" w^t 
forth by huTi. I do so advi.MHlJy Uit not by way of durwnstrat ins a 
difference In view. That case d«-alt with one kirvl of person only. 
• iIk.' aJult mrntally rutaitlctl, Ttk: individual variations within Mat 
group may he - .)t Kit they (Jo noi apprau'h the il i I Icrcnces »i the 
various children who comprise the plaintiff class, Vv,vr. is a vast 
ditferenCL* Ivtween a child who lurt avi?rai;L v,;tfl li'M^''>ct? o.- is onlv 
slightly retardfd but is socially dolinquc-nt a.id one who noc only }us 
an l.Q. below 10 btit also ;wlfers severe physaal •lisibility aihi 
i.'jnoitonal problems. One prescription will not suffice for all WJtjt 
the constitution requires as tlte slate':, due to the iiKiiviAul it 
v-onlAnci IS J projirara that is proiH.'r fur tiiat mJividual. Act-o:dinjily, 
the will require the devclopn\.-ni or' a ;reatJi»cnl plQii for e.u N 

indiviJuil liild. lind will -^et for:!, sioitk; b.isic siand:i»ds for tlw 
development oi ttv . '^lan. 



2HI 



:<ss 



IS 



iVit (1)0 .1 pr u^n ttH".is tkit I'l't i-- ukJ .ill otln t t iiL»b tUtu 



lA>tJl> l.il'.l -irO t.lUlllxl Mt.jl U* I-kIi klulvl liUl.t ll.\.ClVV |lfO|.l I 

\ ,\u uhi jrvk'i tlt.it lIiiIiI I \*\.u■^'^\, li|»it r. |Hu|k . i ^. r Ik vlvtcmiiintl 
>c|Viiati'ly for vA\:h ihihl lustil (.u tint UiiM'^ |n'iM>ii.il atlriKurrs 
.ital rU'itls. Wlur I t()( .1 p.kiMutl.jr .lulJ m» luL>:. vunsj<!vr.i 

t «on tH)r I'lijy ot utu-thrt thf \ \\\\\\ .ln'iitJ Iv pLuA-il iii .in ihst itut loii 
i)r tir.Ual III thv i.iniTniJuiy. il .iIm) mkiuli '. l, .ii . uU-m i m'h ol tU- kitnl 
iiiii ^ro|'ja|))iu loL.it u)ri 4)t t lu iiisf itiil inrt ur pl ol ircaumnt. 
l.oujsuuu luis .innuifiLvxl ujU'nt lOn tUit all ^.hilJrni w)k) urc n(ir 
UMru; iti'aviiJ m itv st.« - will N* rt-rurru-J .is mumi .is |hjs>iIiI\.'. lAM-pt 



v«luTt' .k viuUPv tuMtifMrit |iri)i;r.it!i tvt|utiiV. .nitKa.it iv .iiul nmtirtl '.it c 
iit'iin ol I'.uh • In M tn liuiisiaiu i> rml a ^ik'v" u . Ilrt." ixtn^jii"! 

pl I p.ll lli>; I hf t ! c I tlikMlt pl.ltis li)| f.Uh V In Ul Mill Iv » I qui I vM t(t ^ ufjsUlv I 

tIh* le.ist iL' .rr»> t ivu jltfrrvit ivff loi rh.Jt iM, l^ii rht' ii.ite will not 
Ih* rt'(jvjiii*d U) lUv'iilop .111 cr»t»tr ik'w >/:.t»in <ii i.u iUtas to ini)) I LiuL'tii 
tlu' pl.m;. 



prfpai.tt h-n of ;i tu'.itnijit pl.in. iM.iititiUs' « ■ v.cl >li'K^ tn lu.vr the 
Ltmrt im|^> e '^ivi uil rost r ic t lotis a» itii- rcturi' of jny vliilJ tc nv.iv 
(h<?fx:e, by impi ir.it ion» to .my oiii or*';tiitt'l » t ility ll\;it Uus vtxilij 
not ho done iiriu --, it were sho^n to N* ir tlvit tliiUrs "irxliviJail Ix^-it 
interest." Il-is mxjM likely pitvUiJc the plii.-i.m'nt of any chiM ut-r^t 
stJte, :ufcJ wo^.l.! Mievitnbly leaJ ro Juit pl j irtM If * •> luiinsel J-Jve .mm.jrfiy 
cluracteri ltd as "dinpinii*' the LhiUlnn vnncwht ro in lAXii-i . There jrc» 
as the evidence mkcb clear » insui f ic ieni Licilitios in l.ouisuiiu no^ tc. 
c.ire for all th^- ohildreii. A !,urvLV of I'.K.ilitios will U- requiro<K Iii 
the meanwhile Urianc care .n*.l tre.iinii'nt lor the Juld^jn will be onlerol. 
Ai-loptintl ^ suiy'.r^t KKi m;idc in the ?,tJteS hruf, the ^t.iit- delotf l-uitb 
will Iv retjijired to prov«.il» pio;x-r c.irr .iji*l t ir.i tinotit lui the tht' Iren 
in the host available env irotyncnt . 

C. ^Vich^ I M.nntit l > ILm- tlu- Kt^lir 



Lich the t.hiidr:*)i v«ill )>■• titunn.-*! to U^n j ■> i.in.j lor 



All of the chi Idreri wht) i 



I 1. .ximi t leil lUKJer I l.t 



proj^r.in re' eive VCA .r.^isr.tnOe 



lli.it i I'l In ,.iip|«or!it! by 




ERIC 



li\)iT.il I'luuls ,ttkl t\ Mibjki't til Hie UH|U 1 riiik'tit .> H llto ^ak lal 'Ht.itii)' 
\< \ . Si'v. noil ti)H ul tfv ?K>v».tl ^KLiiiuv V t ht'MkJi's Uticr.il ii' u'tf^ir • 
RK'hC lor t lk> cost <)( h) ,u r (..I t ^' l nr A) U k\ i|< uitt • ntic kivc In-i n |<|,ii 
In I'ostcr Cure ur \ hil».-t.u"in}; jMstilutjon. iiuisuitw to ».oiir« (inK-j, 
Sc'Ciiwi 408(1') (1) ol tU' ScH kU ^<. unity Ait nx|inci«^ .tjic . j\'cfivnij{ 
MIX! Iiukls to ik'Vflup; 



" a |>l.ui for r.n.h *.'hiul ( jik Ukl iti>; poruxJu 
review oi iIk* n(n.i*>sUy inr iIr- iliiJU*-. homj; in .t 
foster J.iinily hdik.' i>t irislMut»urtl to .i.>surr 

lK»t b** receives proper i.ir- .md truit M-rvuo> .tro pio- 
vii)i\l w!iich arc ile*. ii;fU"tl !»• improvo iIk' com! j I ion', in tk* 
Ujik." fritn wiiich he- wis nriHjvcil or in f>thcrwiM: raikc 
jx)n'<ihU* hi.s Utiny pl.icevi in tlu: Jrmo nf a rcUtivc... ." 



Hie '.r.HHi.iril .ulopi(\] Uy the -^Litute is "p''*U^'f 
tkv.t' wiirdj> til lilt' slaluti' Uj inr.m IIk: -..lini: kuJ of [Uo 



ji iiuii. DiiUlrcn wk>i.e phi^tincnt is ^utijccr to tho luniLjjte (if rhe 
:kk"i.i1 St-curity Ai t .ire j:i^"'>ntt (hI tlw.' prt>in'r e.irc tkit th*- lonsiMutu/i 

fly' 

rc^^juircrt for tU^sr m st;ite eu.tuitv. 

llcfurt' itioet^vlin^ ni uutline j dv.'i.in' lUit im m^Kjiut or. 
iIk'sc st.inJanr., wf nu-'t euMMil r otlu-r isi.ue-, in '.his [xit r leiiUir 
case thwit .iffect the ilet.rt'c. 

III. MI^^^^ljMMI:7l• x\v H\snAa:M'm 

LooiM.in.i kis in it-eeut ) jrs ^{rtMlly exjxiiiilLxl its 
iti iiturinns ti-i proi;r,ims tur vhilJnn if> thu pl.i itf cl.isi .irxl 
the otlicrs of like cliaruL torist ii . who rcm-iin ifi the stattr or 
hive U-tn M-nt to states utlu.-r tjtaji TtiXiis. At .i t imo whcfi tho 
stutc api)iu.iLK'> .1 tin.uiLi.»' ti;>i'., it \u .t.mtly intrrjsed its 

cxjicmli turcs for ilicsc projiram:.. Wliile UniiMaiui's llie^is a)ncernina 
wlut the t'onsliliil ion rw^lllrl• i i the wjy of tre.itnicfit tliffers fi<«" 
the view Ivert' t.iKcn, the ;t.ir. i .> . js j rvittcr of otfii i.il policy 
so»ii:ht at k-asl to pjoviilc hi.nni.' ciist^»l' "l l.iic for ».vo:v ehiKt m 
.ill of Ttx.' proiir.uiiN iin'o:v(J m thi.. tr.r. 

1* IxhjIJ ..k'v. J'. t;.. MtitM i'.f t-' .iny ohs^ ivt-r of 
hiJi L'.iuc I J*. V in .»|Kr.if MH , lu.hi k i ;<! iViit y' , t)vi» l.mii-.Miu's pu'^.i-jn 



i^io tlut the I'onsi itut lun re{|uues for iiMien k.v.)ii itted by statu 




ERIC 
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,u. K.a.MH. U..Klu.Mi'.l KuJIy. II-m h. uu,)- .nst I^nn.uuwt 

rcitvm'J trom a .u-nU-r ui IVx.is .nstit.itiuns wU-rc ,iUr.r.. '^.^1 cKOirn-vi. 
lk)wt"..T, iliiUren uin.nh in uiUr u..l Hut u.ns wk-u' tU- ,.l.untif!> 

psycl.,>K.rn.K-oloBtc.a restraint., and u.U-rlcrcn.c w.th tlw-ir I rcc.i.,« 

.,vM..u.ly with ..ch in.t.tmuM. on the .unUus.ons rc^c^K^ 

with n-si'i'i t li' II ■ 

IV, R.U.1.VI. IIIVJIlMINArUW 

Hlack ch.lJr.M, n U.cM >n f,-.... m.t .tu. iv-n. at . J..- 

,«t .n.l.cate ttut th.s .s other of ...n,..ow. U,.crm„uti.n 

or .n.ant.o.u.1 s..,te act .on. In.t.aJ, .t refK-cf. the fact that 
privately op..r,,..^l .nst.tut.ons .n l.ou.s.a.u ac. cpt Jr.pro,«rt u„>.toW 
h.jhcr nvnbcr. ..f white chUJrcn or refu« to Mcccpl pro,<,rt iona.c 
,^r5 of bin K chilJrcn. ^ privately run l^.siam facillri« 
at whKh ECA U„Mrcn ar. placc-U ..ro r.nc.ally ^-.-Krcgutcd. TK- result 
,, U-t a larger proportion of black -.hllJrcn r.v. .n 'o tx> place,! out 
of tUo state. 

Ml of the I..ms...... Mi>lrc-n placed at several Te«s 

.HMltufons are MackT a^l v,rt>..lly .11 of the ch.ldren pUccxi at 
ottKr msflutions are black. prohle- of r.cial separation « 

^ of th«»e .nst.tu.iurs «s enJc^l wt«n. after m.t ..... .on of th.s 

,ui., the I.^lsian. children were rc«ovc-. no. .0 eli.iM.o rac.al 
d..cri,in..ion hut bc.au... -K- fac.U.ies - „rov.d.;« inadcqt-.e 
c^re. I. appears .0 be .^ces-ary, ,««-vcr, to for^la.e s.aoUrds .iut 
will assure tiu. lou.siana's cont-acf. w.th pr.v.ie aBence, protect 
3,.,,nst racial >1 , .cr u...ut , ju.< a.s ,tM«.lic.v. .n .t..te-n.n prv..a™. 



2 \i I 



Pugo lA 
.il rciKly tlo. 

V. i)Isi:kimjnatuw At;AiNs'i nuisiANA iN:n imn)riS 

IV TcKWi InslituUons at wtiich Lout^lafw children are 
pljccii .ire privately run, in '•WNt in:»l.u)cus lur prolit. TI»c tioarvl 
rate P^id by UOKA to rcsiilcncal f.icilitics in lAXiiNi:ina is much 
lesb than the r»te paid to Texa^ rciidtnti.il facilities. Aj w have 
scL*n, the publicly run Louisiana institutions cannot accomodate ull 
of tir children requiring care. Ilwrc arc a miubcr of privately nm 
Louisiana institutions, all of rhcai nf>n-profit, operated by olrtwwjNynary 
or phiLuithropic agencies tlut havu accepted children like those in the 
pl;iintifl cIhs:* .rnd would accept mon* if l»*ey weft adumiately canpi-nsaf^. 
Seme children ■t^'* placed in tostcr homos in Louisiana. The rate paid 
foster parents is much loss than the cost of care tor tho child, ^torc 
fosler pcr^s wwjld accept children If the amo»tf\t paid then ^vrc ade<^ii:ae. 

Yet, despite ibo shortaKt ol facilities in Louisiana, the 
vjrwmic theory that supply will respond to dewuvl is being ignored and, 
in scwc sort of anti-parochialiaa, UlIRA is (Kiying Texas institutions far 
more than it is paying Louisiana institutions. The private suppliers of 
every kind of Louisiana lesidtntial prograa arc being paid less than 
the COST f the progran they supply, and loss than is being paid to Texas 
profit'tnaking institutions. 

This discrimination against local interests is not oxplsincd 
any>^re in the state's evidence. Sane effort is node to accomt 
for |virt of it on the basis that the TexAs instltutiau accept children 
who need n»re extensive care. But the evidence satisfies «e that 
Louisiana institutions would accomodate children who are hard to care 
for if tltey were not required to do so at a loss. The low board rate 
paid Louisiana facilities has discouraged the estahl i:i^»»ont of new ^ 
child facilities and Ms lUited the availability of in-state placeiocnt. 

The Louisiana institutions are not parties to this suit. 
hit the deiice will ii\a)rporate sunOards for paying tb« because the 
children' habilit;jtion plans c.iniwt Ixf iwpleiwnted ur.less placanent 
\n Louisianj is at Ic. .«j inorv ( n •ro-.;s tfun placcnent out of the sUtc. 




it) 

14 mi 



. >e, a hoannt will Ik? lu'Kl In ^tni i.U-i mn^iMfiuii »o .Jiiy |>,irt «M 
thcra, J 5 wt'l^ j.i suKK^'^^ iIk-t iinimivnik lit .ii^l .i")* '*-:iUc'> 

l^ortainiMK to ,it Inrni.^' s lors ITkm < jt tcr j iltvnv ^ill k' < nttjuil 
Hkit diH ico wil I: 



H. .lifloriMt latc tinn(Alute .hkI Um^ rjii};r |>tt>Kr.tfns; 

I*, injiuro ttio ilolcivl.JMi.. to till' r<'|xjri'. I>y tho lirst oi 
Aug\i>t .11x1 firit of rt'bt-u.iry Cich M^ir IwriMttcr r. M vtin, 
coulitioJis at the LiK-l < Uuic aitJ iht end of lk.M».mb<T 
resjKx ! ivcl/, rcflrcttoit in ilutail ilw jjiofircss on the 
imftlrnv'iitdt ioji ('l tli\5 oitl^i ; 

D. rfi.ioin the t!cu-ii! its f rein failmi: to iitt;>lifiH:nt 
lull/ .11x1 wiTh diNp.iU'h cd^h vi Xhc jtaiKlards ^uL (oith 
in Apivixiix B. 



>4cw Orleans, Louisiana 
July ti , 1976 
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1/ In tors, 47t)t ihililiiii M'lc III 11'^ iti-.tiMly: tj'tt. i*i)ti (wmI ty*ni 
.uljviJljivlJcjmvhm or iir::ti.k UnI \'f l.ouis\,nu\ i\hiic,. IM (St) were 
ntui^lnncU ur midcihUmi-J tn MIS; .nuJ IM (4t) Iml Kt-ii |>lii-i.\) tn 
WS ui^tody \,y conrr,»i-t with thru jMfrt.is. In IHl lil-S chiMritJ 

wvMc in Texiis insc itwt i( IS. 



^/ StuiK! tir *hUtliTf] involvttl .»ri' 1 run Orli-iins I'jrisli aikl aii* 

pUrctl as .1 riMiilc oi a^tiun Uy i)k- i)i to.ins r.irish Ik'iui tfltont of 

IVntut ion. It frill's ftitirrly i>ii U-A ,n\l HKS to proviJo it with 

hilutiiucioii iml ^uiJc iis dcci.Mns. 



V vku';. nuVr i>|.tCfnH.'tit .irr.'Ui>jk*n<i»t s . Mmy >»rciits Jo not 

r.iv(' |.v rsonal kjjowlisijjc ol .iv.ii I iliK' t.ur i I i t lo:. . r siU'l irirnt 
iVM.i, . fs to n\U |in iil.itiiiKMU visit'! tn invL-st . itr <lMt;int 
M- i . iiioiis. .u. i I rctfitcntly .^Ui^rs p.irrnt:. vil a fcrtain 
II-..J f.iv-ility, M.LTi-.sl hy l.0\, »•. till' only IX^ |il.< nirnt uvailjtilc 



Ii I't ton k«. 1 1 iKMK.ii^tiali Wiii I uM-.,t I till toivi I ii^Jitsnuy 
'i»riii|;cJ •»> ^^vi'imrtcnf .ii'tiun .jti tlK.* Ui *:. iliit it Umsi 
II, .oivMl»L-»| IS "tx-'tTiT otf" ih.«i U; wiitiUi o:I,crwisp kive been. 
»'ntii inc.H (it is ji.o:>c'ribL'tl even tti«Hii;li tltc t cwnitt.sl |i»t.ioii UvtM 
.1 life iMtsiJc ti . insTitution ttuf w.ts even M.»rsA>. 



n.\, Jl'I iiHii^: rhr i on'>i ilnt i.-. nvht rhi> rtjtf ' ro oivc iuch 
iful vi.Jn..; irj.tt.inl fv^'ulJl i;ivc v.iLhnf il.t.it . n-.ilisfic oppoi*- 
jiiMiiv lo »,iju'»l cir to ut^ri>t(L* fus nr Iiri mrntjl coikJ it ions.'* 



i/ ISeiite It luuv-vi / i»> ri-.uh liij is ur whctlk?.' liy '.tMistitu- 
tiimal M.trJirJ .111 iihilJrin i n tl-r |J.^ p,o;ii-j'( .irc i nvoliau .in ly 
LkinnitteiJ; Tlir; vlcali in Wyuit v. Siukncy, ii-M H. .Supj). wt 

i'JO n.S. «»s Inll.'m; 



n)« Tiuri will III this Utxrce only with 

ri'^iJLiiC:* Involimturlly LnnniittoJ to ParrJnv 
hecju no cvlJcfKrt' his liecn jJJiiccd tr' 
tn Jctmifistrjlo th.it any rt'sid'*nt ; s voli Ay 
cunfiNctl in t^iJt instiluiion. ThcCinir? .11 
pipMjiK . thk'rcfn.c, thnt t wv^rv rcsi- of 
I'arilou IS f^ntltlttl to iiin^t i tutionu . <y uiininNoi 
hahili iJt wni. The tiunJcn falls sqiurcly upon 
the iiisi iiut ioi\ to prove tlwit a particular 
ri'snJoiit ht»*' not been invohititnri Iv Lfrtnlttod, 
ami only if defendants uitisfy th's difficult 
ItuTtleii of proof will the OJrt be confrontcJ 
with v.+x.tI»L'r the voluntarily coonttttxl roidcnt 
has .1 t ii;ht lu luibll i tai inn. 



7/ nkr-»c iiwUUe »cyvJs unJJriM.*'.. llc«o, Pr/>1 lny'-. \\a»c far 
CViilJrcn, S4n5ct AvU's. |.nll,»Syi' flulJren':. licowr. 



S/ TlR'Se uiLliile N^.^)d^^..c^, UiyU'y. Pc-icoful Valley, juiJ Iteart of 
Tcx.t s . 
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9/ liklr<Nl the co»irt iitH)-* not ivicvivo wliy, if pi iv/Mt»' ln»liiution«» 
Tor profit cu\ ho optrati'd in re>u»s. t>»cy coulJ iii>t be run l»cri' on 
thi' Mine Ui!iis. If the >t.inJjr.ls ni vjrc nrr lU* sjih* Tirffl'* U'. 
II) t>ouisi.inj, then it »»iou)d co»t in. «»ri* to oiHrutc thu in-^t ifution* 
in Loui»iani, »nJ t\w fc* tlwr yioitl;. u profit in Texas oujjht to 
yield • profit hero. But thurc ik) evidence on tU- liMio and ll¥5 
court is left to specuUtv wtiethcr sttmlirds trc lower li» Toxaj*. 
Mges lal expcnict «re lower there, entroprcncureal Initintivit in 
ureatter there, or there Is %one other rMKKi why prlvotcly run 
institution* offer tbt?!«r services In Tcxj* tut, appjrently, not 
in Louisiana. 




PARTicuiAR iNsrnvrioNs 



A. BAOJIY KM: P0« CHILURfN lacks ««fi' in sulficicnc nunlwrs 

10 nLfurc the safety of rosiJents. Us utifr is not adequately 
trained. Unsafe practices are followed in storing and aiilnis- 
tering Bediclne. Hrdications are changed b/ the ackiinistration 
vithout nodical consultation. Hontally retarded children 
arc carod for by other aentally retarded children. There are 
PRN (pro rv nata, "accordinc to need," I.e., wird attendants are 
given discretion to actninibter changes as they dcna necessary) 
restraint orders for tuost residents. There Is no pn-rtiam 
to provide physical care and stiJWJlation for children vho are 
■lot ahlc to Molk. MLslical cure and dental i.arc aru sporadic and 
inaduquatk.'. The institution docs iwl meet minLD.!! fire inifcty 
stanJards. The Statu Uis properly acted of Its owi volition tu 
rcMOve all Louisiaiu children Tron thib institution. Since the 
State has indicatiO that it will not »;cnd any Louisiana children 
there in the future, no injunctive order is necessary. 

B. BALOONES CHILDREN VS PSyCHIATOIC CEKTHR has failed to meet a 
ronbor of licensinR staxklards of the Texas Department of Public 
Welfare. There .ire serious deficiencies in physical conditions 
nt this institution, including Inadequate facilities for pltinbing 
ami heating. Ihese criate a health harard for residents. Medical 
services are deficient. Residents have been subjected to in- 
ufipropriate foms of punisiwnt. No loore Louisiana children nay 
be sent to this institution ^nd nil Louisiana children row residing 
there njst be ix-woved us soon as practicable. (Th? latest cotinuiii* 
cation from the slate to the court indicates th->t: by June 20, the 
four children )>reviuusly in thi5 institution had been removed.) 




AppcndU A 

C. hARTU^ WOODS HUUSE M.. vloUti.tl 2S ol' Uk." liccnsiin; stundiinJi 
used by Trxjs aiitburi riui. in» Ufcliiij: .■it.lluUrU^ r.ovv niinn wain 
lenancc of physical plant, »L>licim' nmtml , umvI jiri'|».i ration, 
ana food itorugtf. The laiutin ilooniy Juvoiulu inun luohtbitctl 
fiirthiT iiM* ol tins l..t:ilny loi luxisint m1 ^InMuu willnu us 
junsJictirm, Patients luivc \^on tieil, h.unkuffLNl or cluliK'U 
tORclhcr to Uxtiiirci or fttnnturo a nicajii ol" coiiirol uikJ 
tlcsciiillrK*, Only four Loiiisiarei ihildicn ore presently in this 
institution. Since the StJli- tws stipulatiM tiul it will remove 
thebc children as soon posv.i.le ujkI tJiiil it will not N^-nd any 
othir Uxjisl.ina cJiildrc; there in the future, nti injunctive onlcr 
15 ncce!>sir>'. 

I). HtAiMWr Kl>fl:UlyU- O-SUT^ is locatrd in fivo-story l»u4ldini{, 
IV princifwl objecuoi^ wems tu b? i^stituth^nal setting. 
It is well siafftsl, H(k\ iui-. a c^'Otl ctlui-at w.iial iirofinun. It 
oflt'is iicutiiK-nt pruuriuto dc:;ignLd to iwt the ivctib ol' learning 
di>*ihlixt children, Sotrn* of the wirnessei. oritK i:c-d thu medical 
model of tin.- prcuram ami s<)rae of its djscipl i(»iir> asiwcts, hnl, 
on the >*holc, tlw institution api>o;irs to he aji adccuJiitc oiw. As 
soon as individail relwbilitntion plans are dcveloprd, children 
stould be given therapy accoK'uiice with these pluj-.s. These 
plans may or may not im-vude treaifincnt at this Teicns institution. 

E. OHLHUiN'S QJrrAGE: The Administrator has abused children by 
hitting them with her hand or a soup ladle and by tying one child 
to her bed and keeping her in a high chair al^ day. The stafi 
manbers arc authorized by llw administrators to strike children. 
Medical practices are unsafe aiKl the level of dental ajjd siedical 
care is inadequate. It lacks a trained stuff necessary to provide 
a safe, huwrne cnvirorwent. There are nu Loiiisiaiui children presently 
in this institution. Suktc ihv Stare \as initicafcU th;it it will 
not send any Louisiana children there m tljc- fuiurt-, no injunctive 
OTtlcr is ncci'ssary. 




A{>pi*lklU A 

F. DMJXNS HW.: Thorv« wur hi »mJ ukI vic.if v.ii l.lrifi in the lacilHy 

for i4vin iUtc his no spctri.ti |in'iir;i*i. in pcncrul, (lowcvor, 

chu in&titunon 'ii>pi\ir:i to mtt't ntniwal iniiUkbtiK. l)ncc indiviJujit 

with tlicn. TiKTcforc Uici c jppoiiri lu be i»o rea.son lo roquiri* 
rcBkoval of children fruut ihts fuc-ihcy. 

DYIH VOCMKTUL IWAININC ClXlfJ*: Approxinuloly 100 Uuia i.iru 
chilJrcr. iro residents Jt ilic Uyti Center. AJ I ol tliuu are 
mentally r.-iardml, vimc prouuukUy. There ii 5onic evidence thai 
ihc po|HiI'':i{.n of this Icxm* ixiMiimion is entirely from 
IxHiismat. There mjs ex^essivt' use o( n^wlioii-opjc drugs fo 
Lontrol reshlcnts. Children pJa^r^I ai this center are noi ofleral 
tr<iinini] in sueh cJcncntary nurters ar. «»clf fivduij;. As u 
resiili, vitK. of Ihi* ^hildrui .i^tuilly sj^ies*.. .licre 5»«ac- 
thiiij; of T htrhi 1 ifat tO(i projirLti jt Uyrr Uii ii i*. noi adequate. 
The tacilific^ {q)peai' tn \k hitnane; the lann ptohjcfos at ihc 
institutio.i air its isolatiun .uid lis JiicK uf jtirtjiLite proftrani\. 



In ^icw cf ihc lar^je nunbcr <if children at ihc Center, and 



the liKelihootl tl>ey cannot iirmcdlately be oecowxl>»ie<I elsijwhcre, the 
following relief api)cars appropriate: 



1. No uddiiionaJ Louibiana ehildren sh:ill ho placed ^t 
Dyer Center • 

2. As soon as practical, consistem with tl»e other 
placentents required hy this nnler, Liuisiajki children 
sltall he rci«ovcd; the litjile ^Itill ."onnil.'Ue and 
present a prugiain fur ordci l/ ntiiu^r.il i»f the children 
frcra the instituiinn wiihin \n d.iy,. 

J. In the meajiwhilo ifidividjuj '.c; <nicnt lo UxJisiana 
:iii;dn*n sh:;Ii !*■ .iM^'r.I.d ii. » o'-J-jik with cuil, 
vl'iM*'. irkliviJiLiI t^vuriijen (O.)iis, rh.'M'.U'. 
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H.' ixs*r nxvs aiiawj. .\sn ahim vimini- uKiii<: tius two 

si'jjarjti- cunfUiMs, kiiuhu •■. Mom tiiK iTor ljny>>* .iml Pine 

cx]>cri triticiro tlv.i- v.^mjHi-i's on I Ik* tK»t tlh* chiKhvn 

arv iwi liivCM an i^pjior luniiv n.- Uani Ihku.* oiuJ how IJ 

Kish tJvir i»wn i^lotlh'?., Mhl thi* yirls di-l m»t jn cooXmn. 

Yet, mimnriK mkIj wurk w»s vrxiicizcJ by other c<TXTlb 
involiBjtJry servitude. Hit- ^laif's eJ.K.»tuunJ (jualiflcatiorii 
Wi re conMiUrcJ iui.KCepiJbIc. Tre.»rwriit iJtiliUcs vvro cun .nWf t\l 
in.uiw\i»jt(.'. The ccwiwni ul ihc povcnwK'j.t cx|>crt is, "1 1 S \ 
nice plj^f to livr ;ind rhcrc uc lim activuic:. to rngatic in.'* 
.>s so>..j» .IS tiutiviitual rclulu I »ti»t |iUri . ;i»c ikvoloiici, 
children Mii>uld be civin tlK-rapv in M. a.MUnc.: wall thc&v pl;uii.. 
TlK-iv j>KutN Buy or Buy not irc.irnK.Jii ut tlwi Texar. institii* 

[. lUfUS lOU: hu^ .-Hir^- vhiklrcn ».iH> jri- iii tlkj i'v>mlitiun 

CiilU-d s|vi;.iicity by onv export. Itvi child>'cn's nhislcs Juvo 
tightened, uid their legs jre drawr. uqi. In somo instances, ihtir 
anob roaain partially flcxiHl ptnwnently. UnUis cAirnordiiwry 
extension tccNiiqucs are providctl, ilioir liwhs boccwie fixed in 
these positions; yet children who arc aroUiUtory or who have '^oac 
prc-anbuintory skills arc confined to cribs. Children are not 
provided with winiinjBi physical tbcr.ipy programs, and stiaiilH- 
tion necessary to prevent or ameliorate their physical disabil- 
ities. Indeed, the institution lacks the itnff necessary to 
provide an adequite program. The btiitding has certain fire hazards. 
In essence, the Institution is now providiii^j »?rely physical care, 
feeding the children, bathnu: them, and pro\ iding a bed. Children 
are fed »4iilc they are lyi«B down and this crearcs a hazard to their 
health. Therefore: 

1. All children will be placed in a sittiuR position fur 
fet'ding Luowenc j n^; Jt once. 
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Vita, s 

2. As SiOW .»S )U.» .> i»MI . cOrislstlhf Willi tin Othoi 

pl.a'iliK'iit ^ ritjitiiiJ hy tlit^ i^iilri, Unnsi.uia ihiiUrirt 
.skill \h: nuaivi-d; tlic St.ito I lunfkilari- aik) 
prcM-iit .1 tuo^i.tui till orior)/ rM.k>v.(] o( Mic clntklidt 
fniii tU' Inst I tut u'li wj • liih \i'ril.i/>. 

3. trr tU: nv.tnwliilt iiklivuliiiil r r'*jt>rw.>iit lo Louist.tai 
children shull U' ifforiK>l in uccujUiiui* with cmU 
chiUlS iiidiviJiul trf.itmcnt plans, as tJicso urr 

iIl«Vl*ik3)V\l. 

K ll^NKT 0»- IliV-VS umiUKllN'S tINl. i.mfinovi sinnu '.'lulUrcn lu tlvir 
^rihs its \ iriiLil i,'ii};t*s. Htcrc k;is r'> ri}ili.-l iitiiiiin^ proxram^ 
DO strujiitiiM proii;rjjn> jnJ in.iUc*^it;it(* ci^l so|»crvi.iion. Ori 
oci'asiCHi nioJu iJ.ws ^viV' Jl:.[K'ns»:U by inliiuniil iKrrwnnrl, <in:\\ 
d - I he ccoK. Oiiiilri'n wtrc ivsuaincJ wit hot it nu-uical orders jnJ 
vdtfiOui sul.'.timt i.il tlwnij)C'»tic jxjifyr.s*'. Ttic uislirution did 
not coBfilj }Mit\\ fire i.itfty stiukl^rds, TIm. Stare Iiaif profKiiy 
acted of it> owi volition to remove alJ l/Hjislana children from 
this institution. Since the Stdte has indieited that It wi)J not 
semi any UKiisiaiia children there ui the future, no injunctive 
order is ncccjisary. 

k. JONhS aiIlJ)RtJ"S a>SPITAL confined a nuwbcr of children 

to t}>cir cri'.a. ChiMren wirrr rostromed for puqwscs of 
cciitrvjl wiihotit therapeutic }ustific«tion and without proper 
acdical orders. Ihe levi>] uf cure wds i»bstandard and soaic 
chUdren ucro ircartsl abusjvely. The riutaitcr and training of the 
stntf i^ras iiUMlc€(iiAtf> no provide )>rjper cure tu pDlccf children 
fr»jn other children. Some ol' rhi' t'oAdin^ practices const itut&l 
a licalth threat. T)k Mato hiS pmperly nctjy<\ ot its own 
volition to rctttove all Louisuibi rhiJJren fro»n this institution. 
Since the State has indicatoJ rLit it will not send any (.ouibiHnii 
childret' rhcrr in tlr future, injunctive order is necessary. 
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U'vci uf niciJic.il ( jrr. rUit wus irui.lf>|iuii' lih/sual aire .*r>l 
iit*ufticioiit stitmilJiUJti mis nHircil lu roMJ'*nts tu prevent 
ot iMk'lioialc tlKTir pl»y:>ual Jis.»h» i » t li's . lU' f-icilitlcs 
t\ot meet fire wiety ^tauiwrdi. l"he St;ilo lu;. |)>0|H.'rly acU\l 
of its owii volition lo rinMvu uli touisimu iliUdrt-ji from this 
institution. .Since lUp Siate iwts in(!u:Uc\l tlwt it will not 
send any Uniisijina children tl»erc in tlw futuic, no iJijvinctivc 
order is iKxessflry. 

M. m(\ IVl: aiirOL is a niuIiinjJ mOrital Iralth Uispital. It 
hiis iieviM- liecn ctitiLUtJ hy Jn>' ucr: islit iuj or Ili^cnsinii ttRccK'y. 
It hQH boon insiHSt tod on w '>y otVasionG l-y mim/ jRencu'S aikl Ivi'* 
bevn found ade^uitc. It oupltjys :aii j-.J(.%hi.Hc nk>li»'al director 
jitid offer* J satlsf.irt*-*!)* trcalintni pi^i*r:iif). \'Ur w.jor criticisio il 
is IcvcU'd at the sch:)ol icliit.-s to aIU'i;♦^^ tAivsstvc drug asiige. 
Since, hiTVrt'vcr, nil dnifi.-i jdmitiisteied are prcr^ribcd by 
j>|iyMlciJins, it appears iaippropruic at this tijnt*, prior lo the 
dcvelopornt of individual rehnhilitaticm plkns, to substitute 
wy Jul]jmcnt for that of the doctors. A? soon as individual 
rehabiUtlon pltns arc developed, children should be given therapy 
in accordance with those plans. These p^ans amy or nay not incAule 
treatment at this Texas InstitutiiX). 

N. NEW HORIZONS is located in A sparsely settled region near 

Coldthwaitc, Tacas. The children Hve in cabins, each holding 
eight or fewer rcsiiients. The teaching that is provided is uf 
good quality but pri*irily vncational. The fjovemwent's expert 
who inspected the institution was "ioverably impiesscd with tht^ 
wny child care workers were assigned/' awl his observations 
indicated there was good fuijcrvision uf the children. Medication 
wQs not a major ranponent of the treataeni program, and only a 
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few chjldi\»n receive mcJKMti.m. As :.(vin .is iii.Hvuliul 
rervibilit.niuii pl.uis »li*vi'lt)|it.a, tlnMnn U* «wcii 

llirrupy in accortlmcc uitl; those pi.ih!'. 11m o ot wuy 

not iiKliuk trcitwHrut jt tlus lc*.i;i iiistimium. 

D. SIH4IT CWCS AilULVlMiWr CIKITR, INC. consists oi f.-nr 

sc|ia atv, iclf-coniainovl ca«Hiu-.c>. Miiii! bOrc ol tlic UHlroorts 

have been criticiieJ, the iiviin; qairtcrs in iiciu-ial wtrrc 

considered satisfactory. TJvc pi*Oi;r^ stui'f kiv. coniiilt*r(MJ 

•"minijnuully adtx^iute." CuAtodi:jl caro .ippe.in»<l tu he sauslacioiy 

altlKXJjih, in the opinion of tU* jiovenmcnt 's cxivrtb, it 

a/ 1 J 

coosiJ^lcd pnoLiril)' of ple.isiint livint; lonJitionV, .ittcnli'^M 
.utJ effect l«» frK.m the stall. In cflocl, w ihtTajKi^yc trcul- 
Acnt Mus goint* on. 

Hence, .IS t»« Rovcmncnt export l{».st it ic»i, "onci* u chilJ 
Mi.s pUcci' there, it was a prott> Kfi k1 P»'H^* to live." As soon 
as individj-il ixOubi litat ion pl.uK are Juvi'lopcii^ children lihonW: 
be given therapy in accordance with these phins. liwse plain my 
or «ay not Inclulc troati^nt al this Texas institution. 

P. HARRIS COLKH CHILDREN'S HOME 

FRED CAY'S HG^C FOR EXCEPTICNAL OUUREN 

PEACEHJL VAIifY 01IU«EN'S HCWt 

ROLLING CREFK ^W^OR 

SUNSKT AC»5S OllLDREN'S HCME 

TEXAS miUWiN'S »a4E 

MCXX) AO^ 

It is unnecessary to review the facts with respect to 
these insti 'lit Ions. Each appears to have offered inadequate care. 
The Sute has properly acted of its own volition to remove all li)uisiana 
children fn» these institutions. Since the State has indicitcO that it 
will not send any Louisiana children there in the future, no injunctive 
order is necessary. 
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m oriicfl 


i olilliln*ii 
in iAii|ilc 


1 children EGA 
BttcDipted to place 
111 prlvAto fBcllltlei 
In Loiilslsna prior to 
pUccionl In Texas]/ 


It 


llttnund 






2X 


Belle Cliasc 


55 


10 




i;CA Total 


65 


17 


26* 



Tile files do not reveal any EGA attcnpt to place these children In sliigle-faislly Tostcr 
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fllt)!m))l()i| to plftco 
111 lirlvnlo or statp 
fflcllilips In Louiflimn 
prior tc plncotDont In 
ToxnH 



m Office 



I cliildrcii 
in Nanplo 



I cMldriMi DFS 




Utiton ilougn 



20 



Ki'W OrleflUN 



26 



m Totfll 



30 
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m Offior 


1 chllilroti 
111 m\)U 


1 clillilroii Mlim 
M\Un ur foittr 
tmWin wru 
Itifdmud by ECA of 
rhlldron'ii ndjuiitiiient 
oftor tholr plact- 
(put In TcxBij/ 




llAllDtll) 


50 


k 


13< 


lirllii niflse 


35 


) 




m Total 




7 


. lilt 
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^Tlif nios do not roveftl that m b/iiIc any contacts wltti fsoUlea or foster fanlUcs to rcqiicil 
permission for clilldron to visit tlidr faullics In Louisiana, to lake payncnts for such vlsllB, or 
to provide supportive services to the famUles (e.g., counseling or day care) for such visits, In 
Dddltlon, the flics do not show any contacts with families concerning the pemanent return of the children 
to tholr hoDcs or to Louisiana placeocnts. 
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m m mmn op mm% mm m m mmim-. 

m CONTACTS VITH niTi narv t» th.i^ T>nTTn,TTn„ 




DPS Office 



N'ew Orleans 



DFS Total 



if children 
in sample 



I children 
visited by 
DFS case- 
worker after 
placement in 
Texas 




26 



46 



15 



33* 



I children 
in Texas 
with whoD 
DPS case- 
worker 

corresponded 



2k 
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TABLE? 



ECA FILE INVENTORY OP LOUISIANA CHILDREN IN TEXAS INSTITUTIONS: 



ECA INFOHMATION ON WELL-BEINC , / 
OF CHILDREN IN TEXAS INSTITUTIONS-^ 



0 V - 



0 



ECAOmce 


1 children 
in saople 


1 children 
.about whom 
there is 

inforaation 
cbout well- 
being In 
Texas 




1 children 
about vhOD 
there is only 
i;eneral Infor- 
lation about 
vell^being in 
Texas 




Haonond 


30 


9 


30< 


14 


1?^ 


Belle ChAse 


35 


16 




12 




ECA Total 



65 


25 


38^ 


26 
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Vchildren vho have been placed In nore than one Texas Institution were counted as having this inforaation 
so long as there was such inforaation Iron any one institution in their file?, even though there nay have 
been no such inforaation froa any of the other institutions in which they were placed. In addition, child- 
ren havinn any specific InforDation in their files were counttd as ''8pecific^ even If nost of the Inforaa- 
t n r^^^ general. Any aDbiguous information was treated as "specific". 



TABLES 



DPS PILE INVENTORY OF LOUISIANA CHILDREN IN TEXAS INSTITUTIONS; 



DPS INFORMATION ON WELL-BEING , / 
OF CHILDREN IN TEXAS IMSTTTilTTOMgl/ 



DPS Office 


1 Children 

ill {ItlUipiB 


1 Children 

about whom 

there is specific 

Information abatt 
1 veil-being in 
1 Texas 


< 


1 children 
about whom 
there is only 
general infor- 
natioFabout 
well-being in 
Texas 


i 


Baton Rouge 


20 


7 




13 


^% 


New Orleans 


26. 


16 




6 


31* 


DFS TotBl 


'10 


23 


5051 


21 





teen no s«ch Infowti™ fro. any t t tS Et ! , T 

tion in their flU, ..Mj.., l„,o«tl.n ..s . ea c ' 
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TABLE 9 EGA FILE INVENTORY OF LOUISIANA CHILDREN IN TEXAS INSTITUTIONS; 



EGA INFOMTION ON CHILDREN'S 
EDUGATIONAL/VOGATIONAL PROGRAMS IN TE3(AS INSTITUTION! 



LU UlllCe 


If cnuQren 
in saople 


f cnuoren suoui wnoDi cia jiaa any 8peciiic 
educational/vocational prograu inforoiationj/ 

hours/day )(rade level subjects 

1 


f cnuQicn 
about whoi 
EGA had 
specific 
reporis 
about educa- 
tional/voca- 
tional 
progress 


> 


If cniiuren 
abouv vhoQ 
EGA had 
only general 
reports 
about educa- 
tional/voca- 
tional 
progress 


i 


HaiDond 


30 


1 0 3 


9 




3 


ion 


Belle Ohase 


35 


2 2 9 


9 


26jf 


1 


% 


EGA Total 


65 


3 2 12 


18 


28^ 


^1 





•^Children who have been placed in nore thP" one Texas institution vcre counted as having thib infonsation so long as 
there vas such Ififonatlon froD any one Institution in their files, even though there nay have been no such infontatlon 
from any of the other Institutions in which they vcre placed, Children having any specific report about educational pro- 
gress in their files vere counted as "specific", even if most of the reports iiitheir files were general, Any anbiguous 
reports vere treated as "specific". Further the separate categories of "specific educational/vocational progran infoma- 
tion" (hours/day, grade level, 8ubjectg),are not mutually exclusive. Thus a single child nay have been counted in all 
three categories. 

files did not reveal any Infomation about children's educational/vocational prograiss with regard to their loca- 
tion, the nuober of teachers, whether or not progran credits are transferable to Louisiana public schools, or whether the 
promos are accredited in Texas. In addition there was no evidence tntit £CA had ever Qade any on-site inspections of 
cbildren's prograos or prepared any reports evaluating the prograos, Only one case file, in Belle Chase, contained infor- 
tttiOD on teacners' qualifkatlons, 



TABLE 10 



DF8 FILE TOTORY OP WUISIANA CHILDREN IN TEXAS INSTITUTIONS; 



DPS INFORMATION ON CHILDREN'S , 
EDUCATIONAL/VOCATIONAL PROCliAHS IN TEXAS TUSTTTHTTOhJ/ 



DFS orrice 



Baton Rou^e 



New Orleans 



DFS Total 



I children 
in saaple 



20 



26 



I children about whoa DFS had any specific 
educational/vocational prograi infoniiation2/ 

hours/day grade level subjects 



I children 
about vhOB 
DFS had 
specific 
reports 
about edu- 
cational/ 
vocational 



17 



I children 
about vhor 
DFS had o;.iy 
general 
reports 
about edu- 
cational/ 
vocational 
progrcir 



10 



18 



no eJutnce tint DFS L iv » . , y S In .1 ! J 1 ws 
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TAIILE 11 ECA FILE INVENTORY OF LOUlSim ClilLDllEli IN TEXAS INSTITUTIONS: 

ECA 11,'FOILHATIOX ON ClilLDHEN'S 
COUNSEIINC. nwm oh TIIEflAPY PHOGRAHS IN TEXAS INSTlTUT.iONsi/ 



ECA Office 



Hnoiiil 



Belle Cliusc 



ECA loiiil 



I children 
In sample 



30 



35 



65 



I children 

BbOIlt VllOD 

ECA had s^e^ 
cifir dcs* 
criptloiis of 

COUIliiCllllg, 

treolnciit or 
tlierapy pro- 
grams^in 

TCXQS^ 



)1> 



i cliildrcii 
Qbuul vhon 
ECA had only 
leiierol des- 
cripFions of 
counseling, 
treatnent or 
tlierapy pro- 
graas in 
Texas 



2351 



jf children 
about vhoD 
ECA had sjic^ 
clfic re- 
ports on 
progress in 
counseling, 
treatocnt or 
therapy pro- 
tsm in 
Texas 



10 



33^ 



23SJ 



18 



I children 
about whom 
ECA had only 
general re- 
ports on 
progress In 
counseling, 
treatnent or 
therapy pro^ 
grans in 
Texas 



30 



, li«vo lien plated In iiorc llian ox Teias Ustltiition »ert countei i. ■ liavliii His infumtlm in in.. „ 

» .,,)• . he 0 k.r mim\m 1,, .hlcli ll,„ we placed. Cliildren l,,vl, ^ ,p,d Ic r , a « 1 iZ c pr^ 



Ihe tiki did reveal any inlmatlon vltli respecl to ECA on-site Inspeotlons or preparation of reports evakatini 
• tre.tr ..I or tlierap, projr..,. Tliere vere no (.aliticatlona s eo 11. r ,11 



TABLE 12 



m FILE 



^ IN fEXAS INSTITUTIONS; 



S IN TEXAS INSTiriiTim':]/ 




Office 



in saople 




Bflloii limijc 


20 


^I'l*' Orloiiiis 




Til I III 





I cliildrcii 
About hliom 
I)FS had spe- 
cUic dcs- 
tiniiiiflis of 
counseling, 
ireaiuent or 
tlici'upy pro- 
grarasJn 



Tfixub- 



1 
) 



i clilldren 
about h'liooi 
DFS Had only 
ioiici'fl^ des. 
captions of 
counseling, 
treatment or 
therapy pro- 
graus In 
Texas 



9 

13 



35^ 



I cliildroii 
about Kliom 
DFS liad spc2 
cific re- 
ports on 
progress in 
counseling, 
treatment or 
therapy pro- 
grams in 
Texas 



k 
6 

10 



It 



f chlMr^n 

fllnilil iliOB] 

DFS huii only 
general re- 
ports on 
progress in 
counseling, 
treatment or 
therapy pro- 
grams in 
Texas 




' '""^'^ >cin;'.:' " «l 0' the reports '7"""«' 

wire general, An" ambiguous 



2/ 

■'Ilii' flics diit not reveal miv 
specified II. c • ° ' " Iv 1 e » 
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ECA FILE INVENTORY OF LOUISIANA CHILDREN IN TEXAS INSTITUTIONS: 



ECA INFOHMATION CN CHILDREN'S PHYSICAL 
CONDITION IN TEXAS INSTITUTIONS!/ 



ECA Offloe 



Belle Chase 



ECA lotU 



I children 
in sanple 



3C 



35 



65 



I children 
for tihoB ECA 
had specific 
reports aioiit 
physical con- 
dition in 
Texasj/ 



21 



2% 



I children 
for vhOD ECA 
had only 
general re- 
ports about 
physical con« 
dltiun In 
Teias 



15 



1% 



20!( 



.«lte l»,.cti™, ,r report, mW^ tte cMllI'/LSnS/toK^^ ^ 



lAllLE \k 



DrePU; INVENTORY or LOUMA CHILDREN IN 



TEXAS INSTITUTIONS! 



DPS INFOBMATION ON CHILDREN'S PHYSICAL 

•TioN IN %m nm™ 





I children 
for vlioB DPS 
had 8[iccific 
reports abouT 
pliyslcal con- 
dition in 
Texasj/ 



14 



27jt 



30'. 



^ children 
about vhon 
DfS had only 
general 
rcforll about, 
phyiicBl con- 
dition in 
Texas 



12 



19 



™3a3f^ tear 



TAllll 15 



tcA m imim of louisim children in texas institutions: 

POLICV INFOIIHATION FIIOH TEXAS IfiST!TUTiO!JS 



ECA Office 


K children 
in soflple 


1 Texas Instl- 
tutlonp in 
which these 
children vcre 
placed 


i TcxQS instl- 
tutiuns about 
vlilch there vas 
wiy policy In- 
foiuation in 
ECA flies 




1 Texas institu- 
tions vhose policy 
on visitors to chil- 
dren VQs In ECA file 


1 Texas institu- 
tions whose pol- 
icy on children's 
visits to tlielr 
Louisiana hooes , / 
was In ECA filesi' 


lliuuDond 


JO 


11 


5 




k 


2 


Belle ChQSC 


)5 


I'l 


'I 




k 


1 


ECA TolQl 




1!^; 


9 




8 


J 



-'In addition, m the Qclle Chose children's files there wus iitroiialion about the null and phone conoiiiii cat ions policy 
of one institution, aiid in the lliunond children's flics there wus infoiiutloti about the birth control policy of one insti- 
tution. Otherwise, iln ECA files contained no iiifoination about any Texas institution's programs or policies in the follow- 
ing areas: ncudemic and vocational education, counseling, therapy, trcatocnt, nedical and dental care, psychotropic medica- 
tion, living urnuijiCDicnts, food, clothing, spending noney, religious training, behavior nodlficatlon or punlslincnt. I'nllke 
Tables 9. H i) which pertain to Infonietlon In the ECA files on the services actually provided to Individual children, 
this table pertains to infomation In thelSCAflles on the range of prograos offered by and policies In effect at each Insti- 
tution. 



TABLE 16 



DFS FILE INVENTORY OF LOUISIANA ClilLOEN IN TEXAS INSTITUTIONS; 



POLICY INFOHHATlON FROM TP'^j; m]mmi 



DFS Office 


hhlldreii. 
In 9aBple.v 


1 Texas insti- 
tutions in 
which these 
children were 
placed 


1 Texas insti- 
tutions about 
vhich there was 
any policy in- 
foruation in 
DFS (ilM 




1 Texas institu- 
tions vhose pol- 
icy on visitors 
to children vas 
in DFS flic 


fl * U#\UJ ill J V 4 lU" 

tions whose pol- 
icy on children's 
visits to their 
Louisiana Iioqcs , 
was 111 DFS niesy 


Bflcon Rouge 


13 


13 


5 






c 
J 


Nev Orlcwis 


20 


12 


I) 




k 


k 


DFS Total 

1/ 


33 


25 


11 




1 


9 
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mil 1? m FILE mmm of loi'isiana children lu am immimi 

mm ?m institution to in'stititiou of eca ciiildren placed in texas institutiqxs 



EGA Office 


1 children 
in lAipio 


1 children vnose 
LI A placemen, vas 
changed at least 
once after place- 
Bent In Texas in- 
stitution!/ 

1 




Itlmes children 
in (ircccding 
category on 
this table vere 
moved to another 
iiicf 1 tiitinii nf- 

ter their orig- 
inal placeneiit 
by ECA in Texas 


Aver- 
age 
Qove 
per 
child 


1 times children 
moved because In- 
stitution closed, 
dropped program, 
lost its license, 

f fl j 1 Alt t n mnn 1 

Uccnsinj require- 
ments 


1 tioes chil- 
dren moved 
because in- 
stitution 
otherwise dc- 
tTffluicd.jk- 
adequaie^ 


Hanond 


)0 


10 




15 


1.5 


'i 


k 


Belle Chase 


Y) 


!1 




30 


I.? 


7 


10 


ECA Totiil 


65 


2H 




'•5 


1.6 


11 


I'l 



-'This cnle^ory includes only those chlldre:. vho were moved from a Texas institution to anv other institution (re^nrdlcss 
of the state ui vhich it vas located). Every child making such n ranve was counted once. Moves home or to a foster fam- 
ily vere not counted here, 



-'Included In this catcRory are all changes of children's placemcnl by ECA as a result of reports by 10, by Texns Dcnnrt- 
■ent of Public Vdfarc or by Louisiana IlIIRA. Thus, nil movements of children from Jones Children's Haven, iloglcy, Heart 
of Texas, Peaceful Valley and Lullabye after April 1975 vere counted, even if such children vrc subsequently placed with 
a family or foster family, ^ ' ' 




DPS Offlc« 



f children 
In Buple 



# children vhoje 
DFS placeieni vas 
ctianjed at least 
onct after place- 
■«nt In Texas in 
it.tutloiu/ 



Baton Rouge 



New Orleans 



OFS Total 



20 



26 



'16 



12 



16 



30 



6^ 



I tines children 
in preceding caie- 
gory on this 
table were loved 
to another insti- 
tution after 
tlieir original 
placement by DFS 
in Texas 



17 



25 



^12 



Aver- 
age 
tove 
per 
child 



I tines children 
Bovfd because In- 
stitution closed, 
dropped prograa, 
lojt its license, 
failed to Beet 
licensing require- 
nents 



Ik 



Uk 



I tijes chil 
dren noved 
because in- 
stitution 
othervisc de 
temined^tn- 
uates' 



' '-iiv toiler t„ii,, "'5 « « .... It s.ch mm, .Is^tRy "m 
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TABLE 19 DPS AND ECA FILE mmm OF LOUISIANA ClliLDREN^ IN TEUS INSUTUTIONS; 



DFS IND ECA EFFORTS 

TO REINTEGHATE CHIlDltEN l>iTO 101I1S1A.SA FHOH TIIEIR TEXAS lySTITlfTIONAL hmm 



DFS uid ECA 
Ofdcts 


? Children 
In laiple 


1 children for vhoa OFS or ECA 
contacted foster parents, half- 
wB; iiouscs or omer non* 
iiiitlttitlonAl jeitlnds In 
Loul'jlajia to arrange for chll- 
Qitin s piBoencni«/ 




1 Children for vtioo DFS or ECA deveN 
oped a specific plan for reinte- 
gration into non-instUutlonal 
settings in LoulslanK/ 




Baton Rome (DFS) 


20 


; 




1 


% 


Ntv Orleans (DFS) 


26 


2 




5 




Hiaond (ECA) 


)0 


0 


m 


0 


m 


Htlle Chase (tCA) 


35 


0 




0 


m 


DFS Total 




5 


llf. 


1) 


\% 


ECA Total 


6) 


0 




0 


m 



The files did not reveal «iy correspondence between either DFS or ECA and the children In Texas discusslni; their place- 
lent in foster hones, halfway houses, or any other setting in Louisiana. 



•J Thl$ "reintcsratlon plan" category and the preceding "contacts" category are not aiutually exclusive. Thus, the snac 
child Bay be counted in both categories. 
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>t)REWORD 



This report completes the evaluation of the Family Reception Center prograa, 
undertaken by the Child Welfare League of America at the request of the Slaters of 
tha Oood Shepherd Residences » which designed the program and has carried it on 
since October 1972. The program has been funied'in part by the Crimioal Justice 
Coordinating Council, which administers Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
funds in New york. 

The Ftimily Reception Center program and the related research were initially 
projected for a three-year period. However, funding has been provided only on a 
year-to-year basis, a circumstance that has nade both program and research planning 
quite difficult. The decision to fund the first year's evaluation was not reached, 
by CJCC until mid-December 1972. Dr. Edmund A. Sherman, formerly a member of the 
League's research staff directed the initial research with the able assistance of 
Renee Neuman. Their report was Issued in September 1973 by the League under the 
title The Family Reception Center; Evaluation of the Program . 

In November 1973» on the basis of that report but after Dr. Sherman bad left 
the Child Welfare League, the decision was reached to contract with the League for 
continuation of its evaluation of the program for a second year. The discontinuity 
in funding an.I of project research leadership created a major problem, since It did 
not seem desirable to try to recruit a new research director. Fortunately Miss 
Neuman remained with the project, and she has carried major responsibility for the 
work of the second year, with the League's director of research devoting a consider- 
able portion of her time to It. We were also fortunate to be able to engage Dr. 
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Michael Phlllipa, formerly a membor of the Loag\ic'o reoeorch staff, to recruit 
and oupervise a staff oomber to conduct follow-up intorvlewa with oelcctcd program 
partlciponto. Two Intervlewera were successively employed, Charlene Urwln and 
Emery Groaa , 

This report summrlzea cAtorlal from' the first report but does not attempt to 
recapitulate the full detail of the latter. v;e trust that It will be Intelligible 
by Itself, but that readers Interested In detail of the development and early 
experience of the program will avail themselves also of the 1973 report. 

The Child Welfare" League of America, a federation of public and voluntary 
child welfare agencies in the United States and Canada, is a standard -setting and 
oc crediting agency. Research to extend knowledge of child welfare problems and 
services is ^"n-. of its taijor functions. The Family Reception Center exemplifies 
many of the prlnciplea that the League believes should permeate child welfare 
programs —ac CO OS lb 1 lit y of ocrvice, early intervention, flexibility in programming, 
and continuous and vigorous effort to extend and improve the various services of 
the community essential to meet the needs of disadvantaged children and their 
families . 

.Many of the accomplishments of the Family Reception Center are self-evident. 

On the other hand, many aspects of its operation eluded our evaluative efforts. 

We believe, however, that our findings give fltronij support to the feasibility and 

effectiveness of the program. We nope, therefore, that this report will encourage 

other agencies to undertake similar ventures, and will demonstrate the importance 

of mechanisms to fund such programs on an on-going basis. 

Ann W. Shyne 
Director of Reaearch 
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Chapter 1 

TlIE PROGRAM OF T»E FAMILY RECEPTION CKBTER 

The Family Recextlon Center in a multl-aervlce neighborhood -baaed prograoi „tab- 
liahed ta demonstrate the effoctlveneoo of such a program In dlvortlng troubled chil- 
dren and youth fron the Juvenile Justice aysten and in preventing family breaialwn, 
with the all too frequent placfemcnt of children at a conelderable distance from fam- 
ily and community. Those purpocoa were to bo occompllahed" by mklng readily avaU- 
ablc a variety of services for children and their famlliea, facilitating their accoDB 
to appropriate services under other auspices, and mobUizing community intereat 
in developing a more adequate network of services and reaourcea for children and 
youth. Thu3 the program vaa to include direct gervice, interpretation of family 
and youth needa or "advocacy" in popular parlance, and encouragement of the neigh, 
borhood populace to organize :.ctlon on ita own beh&lf. 

As the hlatory and development of the program and its several service compor 
nents are detaUed in our report for the first year, they will be summarized only 
briefly here. The sponsoring ore^nizatlon, the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
Residences, had had considerable experience in mounting diagnostic and treatment 
progroins for disturbed youngsters. As noted in our previous report, one of its 
programs, a criaia-oriented diagnostic service, was.sir^led out as "providing the 
type of innovative programs so desperately needed by the children who are brought 
before the Court. The program director of the Family Reception Center, who had 

1 Juvenile Justice pn.^ ...n..^. Pretensions and Re alities of Treatment Services, 
Stee on Mental Health Services, Inside and Urfcside the ^^.^gTin^uenS 
City of New York, Riramus, New Jersey: National Council on Crime & Delinquency, 
1972, page 59. 
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provided leadership for these other prograuui Is conmlttcd to the dual Importance 
of direct service to families and intervpntlon with crther community ayatema on 
their behalf. 

The l^rk Slope area of Brooklyn vms selected as the site of the demonstration 
because It Is an area of high need atid insufficient service. Vark Slope has a 
population of approximately 120,000, Including nearly U3,000 children and youth 
under 21 years ol age. Its Juvenile delinquency rate has risen more rapidly over 
the past decade than tlie rate for the borough as a whole , and there is a paucity of 
social i\nd health resources within the immediate area, although of course cltywlde 
services arc available to the residents. The selection of this area was made only 
after conslderab> discusaion with reprcsentativeo of ctuTmunlty groups, legislative 
leaders, the clergy, and Judges of the Family Court of Brooklyn, and strong con- 
sensuii among them about the need for the proposed program. 

A four-story building with basement, centrally located in Park Slope, was 
selected to house the program. It woa acquired, repaired and renovated by Edyin 
Gould Foundation and made available at a nominal rental. This orgSLnlzatlon, which 
had participated in planning the Fomlly Reception Center program, was also to 
develop a number of neighborhood foster honves as one of the service components. 

The Service Components 

From the start a multiplicity of services were envisioned, to be offered 
freely to walk-ins aa well as referrals, without regard to race, religion, or 
sex. Preference would be given to F^irk Slope residents, with occasional referrals 
in Instances of special need accepted frcm outside the area. The Family Reception 
Center, which vblb to be open seven days a week from 8 AM to 10 PM was to offer the 
follcving services: 
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Crisia-oriented counseling throiigh individuBl and family casework;* 

Sustained family group tl»erapy;» 

Family life education; 

ftser group therapy; 

Psychiatric consultation; 

Legal advocacy; 

Kducational advocacy; 

Crash pad for brief reiidentlal care; 

Temporary foster home care In neighborhood foster homes; 

Social and cultural enrichment activities; 

Referral and steering for social, medical, vocational and religious 
service ; 

Discussion groups far continued planning and aasessment of needed services. 
Ao indicated in the previous report, most of the projected services were 
launched soon after the initiation of the program on October 1, 1972 and moved 
quicUy into high gear. Crisis-oriented counseling, which has been the hub of the 
program, engaged large numbers of children and their families, often on a continu- 
ing basis or intermittently over a substantial period of time. Family life educa- 
tion-groups and peer groups were organized in relation to the expressed needs of 
persons participating in other parts of the program. The crash pad, which can 
acccouaodate nine children, was fully used, although the number of different admis- 
sions was lower than anticipated because it did not prove feasible in many cases 
to limit such residential care to overnight or very brief stays as had been antici- 
pated. The educational advocate was effective In averting a number of school 

♦The term "family casework" Is used at FRC to refer to situations in which two or 
more family members are seen together ln> effect treatment objectives for, a parti- 
cular member, while "family group therapy" denotes help to the family as a unit. 
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drc?outa and auapensions, and in avoiding or correcting inappropriate school place- 
Dents. The aocieil activitiea and cultural enrichment program, which vaa intended 
to provide pleasurable experiences and contribute to the development of social 
skllla, expanded rapidly, and waa not infrequently the point of entry far parents 
and children into the clinical program. A comnunity resource coordinator, through 
liaison work with various coomunity agencies i facilitated the referral and steering 
activitiea of the staff, which was an iaportant facet of their service to particular 
families. The coordinator also worked on recruitment of foster homes in the neigh- 
borhood, until this responsibility was assumed by a staff menibor of Edwin Gould 
Services for Children. 

The leg;skl advocacy program was more modest than originally conceived, with the 
plan to employ a staff lawyer dropped prior to project funding, on the advice of 
CJCC. Hwever, volunteer lawyers provided legal services in a variety of indivi- 
dual case situations. The plan for Edwin Qould Services for Children to develop 
a number of foster homes in the neighborhood could nob be loiplBmented during the 
first year because of difficulty in recruitment. Finally, the plan of discussion 
groups for community development purposes made little progress during the initial 
year. There was some disagreement among staff about the priority to be given to 
this activity. The point of view that prevailed was that the Center needed to 
develop credibility in the community as a source of service before it could becozos 
a fulcrum for action and that clients needed help with their own problems before 
they would be ready to engage in coomunity organization and action. 

A number of services were developed in addition to those originally conceived. 
A summer program of recreational, cultural and instructional activities was launched 
at the end of the school year. A special group treatment project was carried out 
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In one of the public schools for children with behavior problems. And the poycho- 
logical toBtlng, which waa port of the Center's general dlagnofltlc and evaluation 
eorvlce, provided the bMla for nuch of the work of the educational at^vocate to 
rectify misplacement of children In school. 



The major components of the program continued to develop during the second 
year, with further differentiation of program In relation to emergent needs. 
Although casework counseling continued to bo the central clinical service, a greater 
variaty of specialized group programs was developed to complement this service. The 
Program Director, In her Progress Report of May 15, W**, listed the following group 
approaches : 



3 activity-counseling groups for latency-age children; 

k therapy groups for adolescents; 

F^ront-teen communication workshops; 

A mothers' therapy group; 

Teenage "Human Relations" workshops; 

A Spanish-speaking seminar for parents; 

A single parents' therapy group; 

A "mourning" group for parents who have experienced severe losses; 

Drop-In Times every Friday and Saturday night and Sunday afternoon for 
Informal activities and recreation; 

A weekly Parents' Night; 

A wwekly Teen-Nlgbt» with activities planned by participants. 



To assist In the work of court diversion, a social worker was stationed three 
days a week In the Brooklyn Family Court, The court worker refers children to FRC 



Dovelopmenta during the Second Year 
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for cLunflcl?-.g and craah pad rosidonce, ropreaonta younfj;ator3 kncwn to other FRC 
ataff , and occaoionally rcfora children fron arena other thnn I>irk Slope to appro- 
priate reaourcea. 

The famili' iifo educator held ft series of meetings with amftU groups of 
officers fron one of the police precincts serving Park Slope to discuaa with them 
filter native wayj of working with fnmilioB and youth. TTio response was aufficiently 
positive for p-uns to be made for a aimilnr program in the other Fnrk Slope preclhct. 

Staff frustration in working with public assistance staff on individual coses 
prompted meetings with appropriate staff in one of the income maintenance offices 
ond development of procedures that should facilitate service at Iraat to FHC clients. 
The success of this activity led to plans to be aiadc to hold similar sessions at 
two other Incoroo naintenancc offices that also serve FRC clionta. 

The plan for neighborhood foster homos as a temporary family support eventuated 
in opening of foster horaes in the area, one the home of a black family and the 
other of a Spanish-speaking family.* 

Several related programs sponsored by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
Residences \AVe had major impact on the program of the Family Reception Center. 
A group home, separately funded by Special Services for Children, a unit of the 
New York City Departcent of Social Services, was opened in the fall of 1973 next 
door to FRC. This home accocmodates eight children, who attend community schools 
and are provided therapy by agency staff. Koat of tho children admitted have been 
referred by the Family Court. 

A D-Jni-schockl^vas opened in September 1973 in a nearby building to serve chil- 
dren who had been excluded from school or were presenting serious learning problems, 

*By Augu/.t I97U two additional foster homes had been licensed and made available. 
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Need for auch & school waa Identified by TWO ataff. The school, which had an 
enrollaont of 21 atudenta In the spring of 197U, waa Inaugurated under the apon- 
scrahlp of S03R &a a cooperative effort with the Board of Education, which provldoa 
the teaching otaff. Clinical service la given by FBC. 

Finally, SGSR In the aumaer of 1973 Instituted Children and Youth Development 
Services, a progran altoed at the development of a neighborhood network of youth 
aervlcea and the Involvement of youth leadership In this development. This progran, 
which la housed adjacent to FRC, Is funded by the Office of Youth Developtaent , 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. CYDS haa oaaumed the 
coamunlty development function Initially envisioned aa part of FRC operations. 
CYDS and FRC work Jointly In many areas and in ccmplementary fashion In othera. 
It waa FRC that conducted the police training program mentioned above, but It la 
CYDS that has launched a Police Precinct Receptionist Program to atrengthen efforta 
to divert children to community aervlcea. A receptionist Is placed In the police 
precinct as a aoclal service reiource for the police In working with famlllea and 
children. The viability of the CYDS progran la believed to depend to a considerable 
degree on the prior availability of the direct aervlcea of FRC, which haa eatabr. 
llahed itself aa committed to meeting the needa of the neighborhood. 

This report concerns only the FRC program, to the extent that thla could be 
differentiated from the related programs of CYDS, Mini-School and Group Home with 
which it Is Intertwined. 
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Chaptar 2 



THE PLAN or EVALUATION 



GvaluAtlon of time -limited progrnme alvaya poiea problema that aeen to have 
no very good answera. A new program needa tltao to take shape before It li ready to 
ba evaluated, and data-gatherlng procedures should be created to fit the program 
as It develops and should be modified aa exporlence dictates. On the other band, 
if early evaluative findings ar« expected, no tine can be lost In getting the klnka 
out of the program or out of the research procedures before data collection begins. 

The Research Center of the child Welfare League of America , In planning the 
research design for the Family Reception Center, originally projected a three-year 
operation, funding on a year-to-year basis necessitated initiation of data collec- 
tion simultaneously with initiation of the program. Inatrumenta had to be formu- 
lated quickly with limited consultation with program staff and no time for pre- 
testing. The general plan folloved was to develop an inforoation system that it 
was hoped would meet the operational needa of the program and also provide the 
data on the clientele and the services needed for evaluation of the romlly Reception 
Center. 

Information on the characteristics of the fcunllles and children served and the 
nature and outcome of service in individual cases was furnished by the staff of 
the Family Reception Center throu^ a series of schedules, ^ich will be described 
subsequently. This case material was to be supplemented in the first year by an 
inquiry into the knowledge and attitudes of coomunity agencies and organizations 
about the program, and a survey of staff opinions and attitudes. 
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flllftht nodlflcatlons woro nftde in the caao achoduloa to be uaed In the second 
yerir, but major chongoa could not b« considered If the flnnl evaluation was to 
Include service data for the two-year period. A aocctid survey of staff was con- 
ducted In the second y«ar, and research intervlcwn wore held with aelected young- 
atcrs who M participated In the program.* 

Collection of Caae Data 

Four schedulen were developed to obtain from the practitioners Infonnotlon on 
all fOinUles and children referred to the Fanlly Reception Center, on the services 
planned and provided, and on the outccoie of service. The schedules were forwarded 
to CWM as joon as coopletod. They wore edited and coded for machine processing, 
and then returned to the practitioners for their use In work with the families. 

Form A, Application ahd Referral Form , was to be filled out at the time of 
the initial contact, whether In person or by telephone, with a .anily member or a 
referral source on every Identified family on which an application or refcrrnl was 
received. This brief form IncluJos age, sex. ethnicity, family composition, 
referral source, services requested and reason for request, and disposition of the 
application. It also includes court adjudication for court-referred caaes, and 
for an cases the stage of the case in the Juvenile Justice system, an item of 
particular interest to the funding organization. The Application and Referral Forms 
provide the data for Chapter 3 which describes applications and referrals to the 
Center frcn its Inception to February i, 197^. 

Form B, Intake and BasoUno Schedule , was to bo completed by the staff member 
within a month of the date of application on all caaea that were expected to continue 

*A limited number of neta of the major data collection Instruments are available on 
request so long as the supply lasts. 
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btyond th« Rpplicatlon contact and that wero not cloued within om» month, Thla 

■chtdulo contain* oxtonBlve datA on th« ffually clrcumatancoa , ghnracrtarU- 
tlc« of th« Individual partnti and of each of tho children deemad In naod of service, 
tho iervlcei planned for the vorloua family oeobero, and the objeotlvea of service. 
The form Includea beluivlor checkllota that had botn developed In prior League 
research on factora Involved in placement declolona,^ Chapter U aumoarltea the 
data from the Baoellne Schedulea on all contlnuod-aorvlce caaea that were flrat 
known to the Center prior to February 1, 197^. 

Form C, Plaorntlnuatlon Form , waa to be completed by the worker on casea that, 
at the tlflse the Application and Referral Form waa filled out, were expected to 
continue but that cloaed within one month. It la a one-page form giving the reaaon 
for caao closing and the number of In-poraon Interviewa held with family racmbera. 
Ita original use waa extended to cases that remained open beyond one month but 
in which ataff wore unauccesaful In engaging the family in the program and hod 
little lii -mat Ion beyond that on Form A. Dlscuaaion of the early dlacontinuera 
is Included in Chapter 3. 

Form D, Outcome Form , an 11-page schedule, was to bo completed at caao closing 
or at the cutoff daf^ for data collection on all caces ncrt cloaed within a month. 
For the purpose of the flrat year'a evaluation It wai required on cloaed caaea and 
caaes that had been open at leant 3 montha ac of July 1, 1973- For the final 
evaluation. Form D was completed on cloaed caaea and all caaea that bad been opened 
prior to February 1, 197U, On caaea still open on July 1, 1973 on which an Outcome 
Form had been completed for the first year's evaluation, a aocond Outcome Form was 
required, giving present circumstances and summarizing the entire service period. 



1, Michael H, Hiillipa, et al . , A Model for Intake Deci sions In Child Welfare. 
New York: Child Welfare League of America, 1972. 
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Thli o<?hedul« provides Inforadtlon on thfi ourmnt drcunwtnnc^i , Mtltudca unJ 
b<ihAVlor of fKmily raonb*r«, thi* nftture fn\] extent uf aorvlcc, tnd th« worker's 
AinniiHcniint of tha Jegroa to which aervlcfl ohjoctlvoo Jvfttl hecn attained. It li the 
«inirc« of t)i» d«ta on florvlroa and outrcwi In oontlnurd-aervlcff oaaei preaented 
In CJiapter 5. 

ThU syatdOJ of data collection proved far froo pTfect. lUrd premod ataff 
found It difficult to mnke time for completion of rf>aearch achodulea, and rewearch 
fltaff often found It difficult t o reach the bu-iy praot Itlowro to clarify amblgul- 
tlea and obialn Informfttlon laiaalng frocn the achodoles . The plan of rrturnlng 
achedulea to the workers as soon »s they were processed precluded cooparlson of 
sehedules on a given case to spot discrepancies. A good many schedules had to be 
retrieved from the workers for further examination. We did not want to burden 
staff with monthly flervlc* schedules, but we are aware that the recapitulation of 
service on the Outcome Jchetfule nay b« less complete than data obtained on a 
monthly basis, Th* quality of the data, therefore, leaves something to be desired, 
but It may be as good as nan be obtained when researrh staff are not located In 
the service setting where they can be in dally contact with the persons who are 
furnishing the data. 

Perhaps more aerlcnis than my Inaccuracies In the data obtained are the 
limitations ct our r«th«r conventional case schedules In capturing the specifics 
of service and the dynanvlc cljoracter of the program. 

The Ccmaunity Survey 

During the first year interviews were held with 33 reprcRcntatives of various 
cosaaunity agencies and organizatiorw to obtain their views of the Faoily Poceptlon 
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Center. Research staff inquired whether the respondent had had occasion to 
referrals to FRC, hew he or she would rate the comnunity's need for the program, 
what services were needed but not available In the neighborhood, and how the 
respondent would evaluate the overall program. As this survey was reported In 
aooe detail In the previous report, it will be touched on only briefly in the 
final chapter of this report. 

Survey of Staff Opinions and Attitudes 

During the spring of 1973 research staff Interviewed the administrative, 
supervisory and direct-service staff about their workloads, the allocation of 
their time, and their views of the goals of the program, staff relationships, and 
working relations with other agencies. A second staff survey was not planned, but 
the program coordinator asked If It could not be carried out, and we were glad to 
comply as we were Interested in the views of staff as the program had developed. 
Therefore, In the spring of I97U a questionnaire was sent to staff exploring areas 
similar to those covered in the 1973 interviews. Chapter 7 reviews the findings 
of the I97U survey. 

Resettrch Interviews with Program participants 

v;lth the exception of the community survey, FRC staff were the source of all 
Information on the program and Its clientele in the first year. During the second 
year It was planned to try to tap the attitudes of recipients of service through 
research interviews. We considered interviewing parents as well as children, but 
we were budgeted for only a United field operation. We concluded that It would be 
preferable to focus that United effort on learning what the service meant to the 
children, who are the principal focus of the program. 
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The selection of children to be interviewed is diacuaaed in Chapter 6 along 
with thsS infornaition obtained through the interviews. 

Analyais of Data 

As indicated earlier, this report concerns all referrals to the Family Recep- 
tion center from its opening on October 1, 1972 until February 1, 197^+, and aU 
service received up to May 1, 197U. Applications received later than February 1 
were not included, since we wished to allow a minimum of 3 months for service 
before outcoc* data would be requested. We set ^5ay 1 as the final date for ser- 
vice and outcome data, knowing that another month would e^^pae before all the 
Outcome Schedules would be submitted. 

All case data were coded for irachine processing, and all coding checked by a 
second coder. The data were analyzed descriptively for the moat part, but the 
principal outcoioe nieaaure, degree to which service objectives were attained, was 
examined in relation to a number of case characteristics and service variables in 
an effort to tease out factors associated with differential outcomes. 

The research interview schedules and the staff quest ionnalreq, because of the 
small number of each, were analyzed iranually . 
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Chapter 3 



CO^JMUNITy USE OF FRC 



Staff reported requests for service for children in 333 families between the 
opening of FRC on October 1, 1972 and February 1, 197^, our cutoff date for new 
cases. This is undoubtedly an undercount, for the informality of the program, the 
oany group activities, and the time pressures on staff all nake it likely that some 
applications eluded our data collect icm system. 

In this chapter, we shall sumaarize the data obtained at the time of applica- 
tion on these 333 requests, and then will compare three sub-groups of applications: 
cases closed immediately, those that received brief service, and the cases that 
continued, which will be the focus of the two subsequent chapters. The detailed 
information on the three sub-groups is presented in Tables 3-3 and 3-^ at the close 
of the chapter. 

Schools were the source of ll6 or 35^ of the initial referrals, with courts 
accounting for the next largest group — 6U or I95&. Almost as many of the young 
petaple caiae to FRC on their C3wn initiative without referral; these self -referrals 
numbered 5^ or l6^. Parents and other social agencies each made 25 referrals, 
together accounting for 15^ of the total. The remaining 15^ came from a miscellany 
of diverse sources, including friends and relatives (22), churches (U) and the 
police (8). 

A large n*^3ority of the referrals (57%) were prompted by behavior problems on 
the port of the child, and another 17% by parent -child conflict. Problems that 
might be seen as residing in the parents led to 36 or about 11^ of the referrals 
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(cmotional or behavior problem of parent, 13; abuse, U; uwillingnesa to care for 
the child, 6; neglect, U; physical illness of parent, 2). The only other problem 
that was considered the prijiery reason for referral In as many as % of the cases 
was financial need or inadequate housing (6^). Only lU (U^) of the children or 
youth were referred primarily because of a need for recreation or socialization. 

Who were the children referred to FRC? They were almost exactly divided 
between boys and girls. They ranged in age from U years to 20 years, with two- 
thirds from 10 to 15 years of age, and three-fourths in the 7 to 15 year range of 
Juvenile court Jurisdiction. They reflected the ethnic diversity of the area, 
with about hcff, white (other than Spanish-sumaoed), UO^ Spanish-surnamed, and 20^ 
black. As was pointed out in our previous report, the figure of about 60^ minority 
children compares favorably with population data for the two precincts that cover 
the P^rk Slope community: 72nd precinct— Hisx>anic 23.5^ and black 3.0^; TSth 
precinct— Hispanic 27.6% and black 28.6^. 

Nearly 70f, of the children resided in the Park Slope area, but 9^ came from 
other ports of the community planning district that includes Pork Slope, and 2C^ 
were referred from other areas. Commitment bo the needs of minority group children 
is reflected in the wiUingness to accept referrals of minority group children from 
outside Park Slope. Only 20% of the white children for whom referrals were received 
came from outside the Rirk Slope area, but hZi of the black and 31% of the Spanish- 
surnamed children were from outside the area. 

Of the children referred, 90% were living with their parents— Ul% with both 
parents,* kh<f, with their mothers and 5% with their fathers. Of the remainder, half 
Eade their homes with other relatives, several lived with unrelated adults, and 
six were unattached adolescents. 



^Households including a natural parent and his/her legal or non-legal marital 
partner are treated as two-parent families. 
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Aa noted earlier, 6U of the children vere referred by the court. A nBjority 
of these children were referred at court intake prior to adjudication. However, 
25 of tbi' children were adjudicated as "persons In need of supervision," two as 
neglected end one* as delinquent. A number of children not referred by the courts 
were found by staff to be currently involved with the juvenile Justice system, and 
others to have had past involvement. Since it was not possible to verify court 
involvement except in court-referred cases, this information may be incomplete or 
inaccurate. As for as could be determined, 7U cM^jlren (22^) were currently involved 
with the Juvenile Justice system at the time of intake, and 26 others (8^) hod a 
histcsry of such involvement. Thus the number of court involved children (100) con- 
siderably exceeded the number of court referrals , (6U) . Those currently involved 
were et time of intake scattered across the various stages from apprehension by 
the police to poflt.sentenclng, with the largest number referred to FRC after arraign- 
iDBnt but prior to adjudication. 

The applicant or referral source usually requested more than one service, with 
580 services requested for the 333 children. Casework counseling was by far the 
most coanon request; this service was sought for 12$ of the cases. Admission to 
the crash pad, which ranked second, was requested for 25*. For 20* recreational 
or cultural enrichment activities were desired, and in almost as many instances 
(19*) FRC was asked to evaluate the child's needs and to plan accordingly. The only 
other service sought for as many as 10* of the cases was group therapy. 

Coses Closed at Intake 

At the time of application or referral, FRC staff planned to continue service 
in 291 cases, and in only U2 cases or 12* was the case to be closed without plan 
of further service. In 33 of the latter group icnediate referral elsewhere was 
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made by the FRC intake worker foo: placeownt (12) or nther service (2l). Of the 
nther 9 cases in which further service was nnt intended, U applications were with- 
drawn, in 2 cases the service was considered coiJ?>leted at intake,* 2 applications 
were rejected, and in 1 instance the family moved out of the area. 

Examinatioo of the limited Information available on this small group of cases , 
that were closed at intake indicates socoe differences from those where further 
service was planned. The child referred was more likely to be a girl and to be 
Spaniah-sun^DBd and less likely to be black. He or she was a little less likely 
to be living with bnth parents, and more likely to be under 10 or over 15 years 
of age. He was much less likely to live in Park Slope, to have been referred by 
the court, or to have been referred because of his am behavior. FRC was less 
likely to have been asked to provide casework counseling or to evaluate the needs 
of the case, and mare likely to have been asked to admit the child to the crash pad. 

Brief^Service Oases 

Of the 291 cases in which further service was planned, 93 were closed within 
a month, or at a later date but with too little contact to permit cocqpletion of the 
detailed Intake and Baseline Schedule. On each of these cases staff submitted a 
Case Discontinuance Form indicating the number of in-person interviews held with 
the child and with other family members, and the reason for closing. 

As imy be seen from Table 3-1, which details the reasons for closing, inability 
of staff to involve the child and/or his parents, or their withdrawal after prelimi- 
nary contacts, accounted for the bulk of these early closings, though completion of 
needed service or referral elsewhere was the reason for quite a few of the early 
terminationa. 

♦In one of these cases the FRC staff member established contact between two agencies 
already active in the situation. In the nther, staff assisted the family in com- 
pleting an application for public assistance, the only service requested. 
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Reason for Closing in Brief Service Cases 



Reason Nucfcer 

Could not involve : 

Child 11 

I^nt 3 

Both 28 

Client vriLthdrev: 

Child Ih 

Rairent h 

Tmncdiate need met 1^ 

Referred elsewhere 8 

Other 5 

Total 93 



In several of the cases closed because the immediate need vas met, the agency 
plftyed a supportive role during a crisis in the relation of the child and his 
parents until "the situation cooled" or the imnediate problem was resolved. In one 
Instance the child was helped to mobilize himself to return to school, and no other 
aorvice appeared necessury. In several instances the child was admitted to the 
crash pad for a brief stay until able to return home (as in the instance of a 
BDther's hospitalization), while awaiting a placement that had already been arranged, 
or while arrangements were mode for the youngster to enter placeiasnt (mternity 
home, residence fcr older girls, long-term foster family care). 

Of the cases closed with referral elsewhere, three were referred to the 
Brooklyn Ccnt?r for Psychotherapy, two to CYDS, and one each to Flioenix House, 
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Euphraslan Residence, and Jewish Family Service. "Other" reasons for closing were 
the family's involvement with other more appropriate agencies, a fandly's moving, 
and in one Instance FRC's inability to meet the needs of the case or locate more 
suitable resources* 

considerable staff effort was expended in these cases. In addition to abortive 
efforts to reach the families, a total of lUh in-person interviews were held with 
the children and 123 with other faaily members. The distribution of the cases by 
number of interviews appears in Table 3-2. 

Table 3-2 

JIUEber of In-person Interviews in Brief Service Cases 

Interviews 
Interviews with other 

nnmhpr With Child famlXv members 

0 32 28 

1 28 35 

2 Ih 17 
3-5 1^ " 
6 or more 5 2 

Total cases 93 93 

v;hen the 93 early discontlnuers were compared with the I96 contin\lins cases, 
little difference appeared on ethnicity or reason for referral. The early discon- 
tinuera included a slightly higher proportion of bpys, of children living in two- 
parent families, of youngsters over I6, of those referred by t'he court, of those 
with past involveiaent with the Juvenile Justice system, and of requests for crash 
pad admission. The needs of these children were Jess clear to FPC staff than those 
of the continuers, with "study to determine the type of service" planned for 77^, as 
contrasted with 62^^, of the continuers. 
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The 198 continuera are distributed very aiiailArly to the original 333 applica- 
tions, on aex, nge, ethnic background, household coaposition, source of referral , 
and.te&son for referral, since the losses at intake and through early closings 
balanced each other on some variables. For example, few court referrals were 
closed at intake* but a number fell into the brief-service group because of inability 
to engage the child or his peurents in further service. However, slightly fewer of 
the. contlnuers than of total applicants came from outside park Slope and were 
referred for crash pad admission, wh*.le more of the contlnuers were referred for 
group therapy or recreB.tion/c'iltural activities. 

Although this eval;iation does not include any application received after 
February 1, 197^, the reader may be interested to know that Intake to FRC continued 
throughout the second year of the program at a rate comparable to that for the 
period studied. The 291 cases not closed at Intake during the l6-month study 
period represent an avsragi* of 18 per month. FRC statistics for August 197U 
Indicate 18 cases adde.i ir. that month and I88 over the 11 months of the current 
program year, or 17 per month. At this rate, by October 1, 197U FRC will have 
served I36 cases in addition to the 291 reported here, or a total of U27. 
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Tabie 3-3 

Social and Demographic Characterl8tlc3 of Applications* 

Cases to Cootinua 



Character iat ica 
Sex 

Male 
Female 



Age at Referral 
Under 9 y^^ra 
10-12 
13 - 15 
l6 and over 



Total 
T333T 
No. i 



168 50.U 
16U U9.2 



Closed 
at Intake 

iU2) 

No. 



U9 1^.7 

88 26.U 

131 39.3 

^9 17.7 



18 U2.8 
23 5^.8 



9 21.U 

8 19.0 

10 23.8 

21 26.2 



Total. 
No. ^ 



150 51.5 
lUl U8.5 



Brief 
Service 

■ (93r 

Wo.. 1^ 



52 55.9 
Ul M».l 



Uo 13.7 

80 27.5 

121 Ul.6 

U8 16.5 



10 10.8 

22 23.6 

38 U0.9 

22 23.6 



Continuers 
(19B) ■ 
Wo. _JL 



96 U9.5 

100 50.5 



30 15.2 

58 29.3 

83 1*1.9 

26 13.1 



Ethnic Background 
White 
Black 

Spanish-surnaaed 



Household 

Both parents 
Mother only 
Father only 
Other 



133 39.9 
67 20.1 
1^1 39.3 



15 35.7 
6 1U.3 
19 U5.2 



Residence 
rark Slope 
Planning District 
Other 



136 U0.8 

1U7 UU.l 
15 ^.5 

3U 10.2 



lU 
18 
2 
7 



33.3 
U2.8 
U.8 
16.7 



230 69.1 
30 9.0 
66 19.8 



19 >*5.2 
6 1U.3 
11 26.2 



118 U0.5 
61 21.0 
U2 38.5 



36 38.7 
19 20.U 
38 UO.9 



Ul.U 
21.2 
37. U 



122 UI.9 
129 Ul*.3 
13 1*.5 
.J2 2il 



Ul* U7.3 

3U 36.6 

U U.3 

11 11,8 



78 39.U 

95 U8.0 
9 ^.5 
16 8.0 



211 72.5 
2U 8.2 
IB.9 



63 67.7 
8 8.6 
21 22.6 



1U8 7U.7 
16 8.0 
3U 17.2 



*Item totals rray not «.tch the totals at the beads ^^^^"^•^P^,^:f 
n" total to ioo. as infaroation vas usually not available on all cases. 
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Source and Reason for Referral and Service Requested 















Cases to Continue 






Total 


Closed 
at Intake 


Total 


Brief 
Service 


Continucra 


Referral Information 
Source of referral 


T3337 

no, t 


No. 


(U2) 

% 


T29ry 

No. % 


Mo. 


(93) 


(19B) 
No. % 


School 


IID 




11 


26.2 


105 


3d.1 


32 


3U.U 


73 


3b. 9 


Court 


61* 


19.2 


3 


7.1 


61 


21.0 


2U 


25.8 


37 


18.7 


Self 


c:|i 


1d»2 


5 


U.9 


U9 


lo.o 


11 


11.8 


30 


19.2 


Parent (s ) 


25 


7.5 


7 


lb, 7 


18 


6.2 


b 


C Ir 

b.U 


12 


b.l 


Social agencies 


25 


7.5 


8 


19.0 


17 


5.8 


7 


7.5 


10 


5.0 


Friends and relatives 


22 


6.6 


3 


7.1 


19 


6.5 


2 


2.2 


17 


8.6 


Church 


11 


3.3 


2 


U.8 


9 


3.1 


5 


5.^ 


u 


2.0 


Police 


8 


2.U 


1 


2.U 


7 


2.U 


U 


U.3 


3 


1.6 


Other 


8 


2.U 


2 


U.8 


6 


2.1 


2 


2.2 


k 


2.0 


Prinary reason 






















Behavior of child 


191 


57.U 


13 


31.0 


178 


61.2 


57 


61.3 


121 


61.1 


conflict 


55 


16.5 


7 


16.7 


U8 


16.5 


15 


16.1 


33 


16.7 


Parental health 
or behavior 


36 


10.8 


6 


IU.3 


30 


10.3 


9 


9.7 


21 


10.6 


Financial or 
hcuKing need 


20 


6.0 






20 


6.9 


6 


6.U 


lU 


7.1 


Socialization 


Ih 


U.2 


9 


21. U 


5 


1.7 


1 


1.1 


U 


2.0 


Other 


17 


5.1 


7 


16.7 


10 




5 


5.U 


5 


2.5 


Services requested (for 
at least 1^ cases ) 






















Casework counseling 


238 


71.5 


16 


38.1 


^222 


76.3 


72 


TT.U 


150 


75.8 


Crash pad admission 


eu 


25.2 


16 


38.1 


68 


23. u 


28 


30.1 


uo 


20.2 


Re c reat i on /c ult ura 1 


65 


19.5 


1 


2.U 


6U 


22.0 


10 


10.8 


5U 


27.3 


Evaluation/planning 


62 


18.6 


2 


h.Q 


60 


20.6 


20 


21.5 


Uo 


20.2 


Group therapy 


Uh 


13.2 






Uk 


15.1 


7 


7.5 


37 


18.7 
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Chapter U. 
THE CCWTIKUro-CZRVICEL CASES 

The 198 ca««a on vhlch service wm planned at the tine of application or 
referral and that contlm^ed open for more than a month thereafter have been the 
principal focua of our attention In this evaluation. These are the cases on which 
FRC staff vers required to submit fairly detailed IxxUte and Baseline Data Foms 
at the end of one month and Outcooe Schedules at the tlae of case closing or on 
May 1, I97U if the case vas still open, Informtlon from the Intake and Baseline 
Data Form on case characteristics and service plans will be reported in this 
chapter. 

ScoB informtlon obtained about these cases at point of application has already 
been given in the preceding chapter. The second schedule, which for brevity w« 
will call the intaks' Schedule , ropaatod aoae of the questions 00 the Application 
Form, but they w«ri not always answered in identical fashion. Because of our 
systeD of returning schedules to staff as soon as they were coded, it was not 
feasible to reconcile tbeae differences. the time the Intate Schedule vas 
filled out staff uamlly, but not always, bad considerably more Infanaatlon about 
the case. It is, therefore, data on the Intake Schedules that we have treated as 
our baseline inf araition. 

Ratxire of the Problem 

As indicated earlier^ n»re than a third of the referrals of the continued- 
service cases were n»de by schools. Nearly a fifth were received from the co<nrt, 
and an eqial nuiAer of children or youth applied directly. Meet .of.ihe contacts 
with FRC were regarded as voluntary, only 27 in aU being reported as involuntary. 
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Th« prlfflftry reason for application or referral In the contlnued-aervlce casea 
vu the behavior of a child or conflict between parent and child, aa was true of 
the larger nus^er of applications already described. As nay be seen In Table h-X, 
these tvo reasons accounted for 7B^ of the cases. Only l6 cases or 8% casie to the 
attention of FRC because of p&rental probleoa. For approximately the saoie number, 
the child or youth's "need for socialization" vas the prlaary reason for applica- 
tion or referral. Also shown in this table ia the principal problem as viewed by 
the vorksr and by the client. The distribution Is almost Identical far referral 
source and worker. Although a case-by-case comparison was not cBde, it seems clear 
froa the distributions as well as from inspection of the case schedules that the 
FRC sbaff tended to view the precipitating problem in much the same way as did the 
referral source. 

The client's view of the problem as reported by the worker differed slightly, 
with somewhat fewer ascribing the major problem to the child and no reason given 
for lU clients {1%), all of whoa were children served in a special class 
in school. About two-thirds of tto client informants were parents and ooe-thlrd 
were children. The parents ascribed the problem to the child's behavior even more 
frequently than did the referral source but rarely saw parent-child conflict as 
the central consideration. On the other han^, only a fourth of the children placed 
the problem in their own behavior while nearly kOft viewed it as conflict with 
parents. The children were also more likely than parent, worker or referral source 
to see the problem as need for social activities or opportunities. 

In an overwhelming majority of cases (1^), the worker perceived the problem 
as chronic. In slightly more than half the cases with a chronic problem (83), 
little recent change in the problem seemed to have occurred, and in slightly less 
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t»«n talf (73) th. pre*.!.. ^ been reactivated or lnten.ified. In 3". c«.. the 
prc^le. .een a. "new" in 8 its d«r.ti<« couKJ not be .......d. Thu. tb. 

.it,^tion. ^ra^ to HlC vere U3>»lly problem of lone etanding. for vhich quick 
.olution. could' not be repeated. And in «ny in.t«>ce. there had been no recent 
,»»rbation of the problem to «otivate the famllor to deal vith it. 

Table U-l 

R-lmry Prcblen a. Seen by Referral Source, Wortar i Client 
Problem 

Beh&vior of child 
Parent -Chi Id conflict 
Hoglect of chli^ 
AbuA9 of child ' 
ftir«nt&l uwillingnesB 

to care for child 
Eootlooal or beha'/ior 

probliBm of parent 
Need for Bociallration ' 
FiTAncial or bouaiJi« 

need 

Other or denial pf 

prob len 
Untnoira 



According to ,taff reports. ..oat of the families hod =ade some. effort to deal 
Vith the problem' before beir« referred to FRO. As sh<v:i in Table U-2. the .chool 
guidance counselor was the resource m«t fre^aently used. Kental health clinic, 
the court, and a diversity of sclal agencies vere each indicated as used by about 
lOi Of the famliies. Very fev had turned to infor»l resource, fw help. 



Referral Source 
No. i 


Worker 

■ Ii2i — 4- 


client 
Wo. 


123 
31 

5 
k 


62.1 
15.6 
2.5 

2.0 


125 

29 . 
6 
2 


63.1 
IU.6 
3.0 

. 1.0 


lOU 
30 
1 


52.5 
15.2 
0.5 
. 0.5 


i 


Q.5 


5 


2.5 


1 


0.5, 


6 
15 


3.0 . 
7.6 


7 
12 


3.5. 
6.1 


lU 
12 


7..I 
6.1 


' 7 


3.5 


6 


■3.0 


9* 


U.5 


6 


3.0 


6 


3.0 


12 

, lU 


6.1 
7.1 














198 


iooio 


198" 


100.0 


196 


100.0 
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Table U-2 

Prevloua Efforts to Deal with the Probloma 





No. 




Nona reported 


62 


31.3 


School guldoDce counselor only 


35 


17.7 


School guid&Dce counaelor & other resource 


lU 


7.1 


V ntal health clinic only 


19 


9.6 


jntal health clinic & other resources 


U 


2.0 


Jourt 


22 


11.1 


Social agency 


20 


10.1 


Informal resources 


5 


2.5 


Other 


12 


5.8 


Unknofn 


5 


2.5 



Characteristics of the Families 

Data on the presence or absence of parents might be thought of as relatively 
hard data not susceptible to error, but In fact this Is a particularly difficult 
kind of Information to deal vlth. The children in a household may be the product 
of more than one marriage or non-legal union. One of the natural parents may 
usually be in the homo but tociporarlly absent. 

If a natural parent and a legal or non-leg^l marital partner were usually in 
the household, we treated this as a two-parent household, even If the partner hod 
no biological or leg^l tie to the children. Both parento, or more accurately two 
parental figures, were present In Ul^ of the households. Over half (53^) were one- 
parent households, the one parent usually belr^ the tncrther with or without cfther 
relatives, but occasionally the father. Ten of the children lived with neither 
parent* 

Most commonly the household Included three children, but In 15^ there wes 
only one child and In 15^ there were six or more children. The average was 3.6 
children per family. Usually, only one child was regarded as In need 
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of acrvlco but the minority of feunllloa vlth more than one child In need of oervlce 
brought to 306 the tntaX number of children In these families for whom FRC at&ff 
plAnned service. 

Table U-3 

Number of Children In Household and Number In Need of Service 



In Household 


In Need 


of service 


No. 




No. 




30 


15.2 


136 


68.7 


hi 


20.7 


3U 


17.2 


h3 


21.7 


18 


9.1 


29 


IU.6 


6 


3.0 


20 


10.1 


2 


1.0 


23 


11.6 


1 


0.5 


7 


3.5 


1 


0.5 


5 


2.5 






198 


100.0 


198 


100.0 



1 

2 
3 
U 
5 

6 . 7 

8 or more 
Unkncvn 



With the exception of race or ethnic group, Infornfitlon la nnt consistently 
available about the 18^* mothers or surrogate mothers and the 95 fathers or surrogate 
fathers In the households at the time the Intake Schedule was completed. The ethnic 
distribution vma aa f oHcvs : 

Mother Father 
No. i No. 

White 75 1*0.8 U2 UU.2 

Black 3U 18.5 15 15.8 

Spanish -:nui.aii.o.l 72 39*1 36 37.9 

Untaicva 3 '1^6 2 2.1 

Comparing the percentage dlstrlbut-.lons of the j:^Jthers and the fathers Indicates 

that the white chUdrrn were ^ ittle r^oro likely' to live In two-parent homes 

than the black cr Spar-Jh-c^namorl chilaren, but ihe differences are very slight. 
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The legal nfirital status of the 18^4 laothers waa reported as foUws: 



Single 

Married, living with huab&nd 

Married, not living with husband 

Separated 

Divorced 

Widened 

Unknown 



17 
67 
21 
29 
16 
ll* 
20 



9.2 

ll.li 
15.8 
8.7 
7.6 
10.9 



Sixty-five percent of the mothers were Catholic, 12^ Protestant and none 
Jewioh, but for 23*^ religion was unknown. The figures were almost identical for 
the fathers. 

On the baais of information in about 1*0^ of the caaes , we may say that the 
largest proportion of the parents were between 30 *nd 1*0 years of ago and the 
next largest group a decade older, A very small proportion of either mothers or 
fathers for whom age was reported were under 30 or over 50. 

Sparse data on education auggest that about half the mothers and fathers had 
completed high school, but about a third had attained only the ninth grade or a 
lower grade. 

Only a minority of the mothers were in the labor market, with 30^^ employed 
and 6.5^ seeking work, while ihe fathers were likely to be employed full time. 
Their employtcent status was as follows: 



Mother 

No^ 



Father 
No. % 



Employed full time 
Employed part time 
Unenipioyed, seeking work 
Unemjiloyed, not seeking work 
Unknown 



1*5 2l|.5 

10 5.1* 

12 6.5 

88 U7.B 

29 15.8 



51* 56.8 

6 6.3 

2 2.1 

11 11.6 

22 23.2 
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Although Q wide range of cx:cupatlonn wqo represontcd, from profeoaional to laborer, 
the mothoro wens clustered in the clerical/sales, aervice and operator groups, 
and the men in these three plua "craftamen, foremen," 

Ini'ormfttion oa family income was avtvilnblo for only Ui tamiliea. Like their 
occupotiona, their weeltly Income varied over a \;ide range, with seven families 
reported aa having an income under $75 * week arid three, an Income over $250 a week. 
The lorgeat concentration was 15 families in the $100 to $150 bracket, and in all 
30 of the Ul had a weekly income under $150. 

Nearly half the Himlliej. (U6^) were known to be receiving public assistance. 
Almost as many were not receiving public assistance, but for bbout 9^^ the inTorma-' 
tion wan not available. An appreciable number had been supported by public assist- 
ance for more than 5 years, but for a majority of the recipients the length of time 
on public assistance was not known. 

Staff were able to ascocs adequacy of family income in all but 30 or 1^% of 
the caaes. Income was Judged at least adequate for 56 (28^), somewhat inadequate 
for 73 (37^) and groaaly inadequate for 39 (20,^). 

IIo attempt was nmde to evaluate the adeq -\cy of the housing, but staff were 
asked to describe the appearance of the home if visited. Despite the straitened 
economic clrcumstancea of many of the families, most of the homes visited (6U of 8?) 
wore describes! as clean and orderly. Aaaesament of the emotional climate of the 
hemes was less f:ivorable than the physical appearance. Emotional climate, which 
waa rated for IM households, waa Judged good or excellent in only 22 of these 
cases (19^0, 'V'^K" in '^0 (3h%) and poor in 55 (^7^-). Family cohesivenesa character- 
ized a minority of the hcu^ieholda. The 151 families for which thia was rated were 
distributed as follows; 
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Exceptionally cloao, warn family Mlationa 

Closely knit, cooperative 

Fair coheslvcneso with minor probloma 

Conalderable tenaloii or lack of warmth 

Severn conflict or absence of affectlonal ties 



U 
7 
U5 
60 
27 



2.6 
i*.6 
29.8 
1*5.0 
17.9 



The quality of tha oftrrlago In the few cases where thla was aasoased was moat often 
described ao narglnal or poor, with leas than a fourth rated good. 

Only half the famlllea (98) were known to have relatives with whom they were 
In contact, and few of these relatives were In a position to help the family either 
In a practical way (8) or through emotional support (12). Even fewer (13) 
friends who might be helpful. Despite the lack of supportlveness from relatives 
and friends, only 22 families were receiving services from agencies other than the 
public assistance agency at Intake. 

Thus the faniliu n represented a range In socio-economic status, but for a 
najorlty Income was Inadequate to family needs, the homes were characterized by 
tension and conflict, and little practical help or emotional support was available 
from relatives or friends. 

Parental Functioning 

Let us look In more detail at the parents. Most were Judged to be at least 
average in Intellectual level, though an appreciable number were thought to be 
somewhat below average and a handful (6 mothers and 3 fathers) were reported to be 
well below average. Ten of the mothers and 3 of the fathers were known to have 
been hospitalized for a mental illness. Eleven mothers and 5 fathers had a diagnosed 
mental Illness, and lU mothers and 8 fathers had a disabling physical Illness or 
disability that seriously interfered with their parental functioning. However, 
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only 7 mothers and 1 father were thought to require hoopltailzatlon. Thus groao 
mental and phyalcal health problems on the part of the parents were present In 
relatively few cases. 

FBC staff wore asked to Indicate whether or not a number of statements of 
behavioral and attltudlnal characteristics described the parents. Their responses 
are suEmorlzod In Table h^. The first eight Items refer to parental behavior and 
attitudes toward children. The optimist looking at this table will be pleased to 
note that none of these negative parental traits was believed to characterize 
more than hof, of the mothers or fathers. We do not think our view Is unduly 
pessimistic, however, when we point to the fact that, although few of the parents 
showed little concern for their children, a considerable proportion of both the 
mothers and tho fathers did hot recognize Individual needs and differences In 
their children, failed to set limits, were erratic In handling their children, 
were not warm and affectionate with them. Itony of the mothers placed excessive 
responsibility on the children, and ii»ny were, on the other hand, lax In discipline. 

The characteristics appearing In the lower part of the table have to do with 
behavior, attitudes and for lings not specifically directed toward the children. 
Very few of the parents were reported as drinking excessively, beln? nexuolly 
promiscuous, or shewing grossly devlaiit social attitudes.* Whit ntr.nds out here 
among the parents, especially the mothers, I:: the prevalence of Impulsive behavior, 
temper outbursts, suspicious or dlstra-itful attlt'ides, and withdrawal or depression. 

♦Question may arise in the reader mind about the absence of r^i ;rence to use of 
drugs. Staff were reluctant to report any Instances of drug use. If any came to 
their attention, and the section of the schedule devoted to drug a^e elicited not 
a single report of current or past use of heroin or other drugs cn the part r>f the 
parents. No hfiroin use by the c:^i.,,1ren was reported, and only 2h instances rf past 
cr present use of wi:her drugs. 
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Table h-k 

Characteristics of Mothers and Fathon 

PerccntagQ Distribution 

Mothers (l8U) F&thers (95) 

True Hot True Unknown True Not True Unknom 



Shwa little concern for 



children 


6.5 


77.7 


15.8 


8.U 


5U.7 


36.8 


Does not recognize individual 












U3.1 


needs &nd differences 


37.0 


U0.2 


22.8 


33.7 


23.2 


PuniBh(Dfint&' overly severe 


19.6 


52.2 


28.3 


2U.2 


29.5 


U6.3 


Does not set limits 


31*. 2 


m.B 


23.9 


23.2 


32.6 


UU.2 


Erratic in handling children 


U0,2 


32.1 


27.7 


3U.7 


20.0 


U5.3 


Not warm and affectionate 












1*5.3 


with children 


27.7 


1*5.7 


26.6 


28. U 


26.3 


Places excessive responsi- 












1*9.5 


bility on children 


2h,U 




28.3 


18.9 


31.6 


Extremely lax in dlaciplirje 


2U,U 


U6.7 


28.8 


12.6 


m.i 


li6.3 


Haa difficulty holding Job 


10.3 


51.6 


38.0 


8.U 


I46.3 


1*5.3 


Drinks excensively 




62.0 


32.6 


13.7 


37.9 


i*8.t* 


Is sexually promiscuous 


3.3 


60.9 


35.9 


6.3 


36.8 


56.8 


Has temper outbursts 


31.0 


38.6 


30. ti 


32.6 


21.1 


I16.3 


Acts Impulsively 


31.5 


37.5 


31.0 


21.1 


28. ti 


50.5 


Exhibits grossly deviant 










\8.ti 


1*8.1* 


social attitudes 


1.6 


72.8 


25.5 


3.2 


Manages money poorly 


8.2 


59.8 


32.1 




38.9 


53.7 


Has unwarranted feeling of 














being picked on by 










m.o 


1*9.5 


community 


5.U 


70.1 


2U.5 


9.5 


Suspicious 1 distrustful 


20.6 


53.3 


26.1 


17.9 


32.6 


1*9.5 


Appears withdrawn, depressed 


39.7 


39.7 


v^O.6 


15.8 


36.8 


1*7.1* 


Appears emotionally disturbed 


19.6 


51*. 9 


25.5 


15.8 


36.8 


1*7.1* 



It should be noted that staff were unaMe to respond to the behavioral check- 
list in a good many instances because of lack of detailed knowledge at this early 
point in the case. As contact with fathers was less common than with mothers, it 
is not surprising that staff could not answer these questions for nearly half the 
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fathor.. It 1. probably .af« to aa.uM that a trait wa. not reported a. tru. of 
the client unle.a It really wo., but It la of .oarao not aafo to aaaumo the trait 

vna othcxviae abaont. 

Adequacy of parental care «aa rated for each family, not for the Individual 
parenta. with reapeot to four gonornl oreaa. Aa r«y bo seen from Table 1.-5. the 
predominant rating for Votectlon from abuse, ejcploltatlon and oxpoaure to danger" 
waa "adequate." aa was the predominant rating for "concern regarding sehoollng." 
Hcwever. In the areaa of "aupervlalon and guidance" and "warmth and affection" the 
ratings were more eoomonly "soECWhat Inadequate" and an appreciable n«=ber were 
"groaaly inadequate," 

Table U-5 

Adequacy of Child Care Functioning 

Fcrcontage Distribution 
(198 Cases) 

Sooiewhat Grosnly 
Adequate Inadequate Inadequate^ Unknown 

Protection from physical abuse, 

exploitation or exposure to g ^^^g 

dangerous situations ^7.0 ^o.o ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Supervision or guidance Z^.Z , ^^^^^ 

warmth and affection 27.3 ^^-^ ^ ^ 

Coneern re schooling ^.0 

When the parenta find it necessary to discipline their children, over half 
were reported to uoe physical puninhment. though taking away privilege was used 
in almost half tho families. Seolding and confining to the room or house were 
each resorted to in about a third of the families, with financial penalties and 
extra chores much lesc common methods of discipline. 
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ataff v«r« alflo aakcd to rate thf: parents on ^ four-point ac&lo (high, mod«rat«, 
low, non«) on ooveral Attribiiteo related to tholr probable uoe of aervlco and 
roaponne to it. To simplify presentation, and becttuao answers ore available for 
little more than half the fathers, only infornation on the mothers la presented 
in Table l*-6, and thrt ncalo la condcnaed into hlg^i or moderate and lew or none. 

Table 'i-6 

Gervlce-Relatcd Attributes of IQU Mothers 

K*rcontaffe Distribution 

HiKli or Moderate Low or None Unknown 

Ability to verbalizo feelings 57.1 2*».U l8.5 
Recognition of own part in 

problem 26,6 5*«.9 18.5 

Desire for change 59.2 20.7 20.1 

Capacity for change 50.0 20.7 29.3 
Responsiveness to worker's 

suggestions 53.2 26.7 20.1 

Concern about problem 73.9 7.6 l8'5 
Agreement with Wjrker's pro- 

pcoed plan of .'^ervice 58.2 21.2 20.6 

V/ith the exception of recognition of her part in the problem, staff rated 
half to three-quarters of the mothers high or moderate on these attitudes and 
responses. The mothers were concerned, could talk about hew they felt, and they 
were eager for change in the problem situation. Without recognition of their own 
part tn the problem, however, they may expect all the change to occur In someone 
else, namely the child. Only a mlnor^+y--albeit a substantial minority— were 
unresponsive to the worker's suggestions and proposed plan of service. 
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The Children in Need of Service 

The 198 cases that were referred to FRC included 308 chiMrcn who, by the 
time the Int«ke Schedule wao completed, wore conoidcred in need of service, and 
oerVice was planned for this larger number. In thio section we shall describe the 
198 initially referred and their 110 siblings to whom service was extended. Usually 
only one child vas initially referred; in cases in which the referral concerned 
more thon one child, we have treated the oldest as the child initially referred. 
Information is somewhat less complete on the other children. 

Doth younger and older siblings of the child referred were identified as 
needing service, but the mean age of the other children was a little Icwer than 
that of the children referred. The age distributions are given in Table U-7. 

Table U-7 

Age at Referral 

Child Initially Other Children 

Referred in Need of Service 

Age No. % ~ No. % 

Under 7 5 2.5 7 6.U 

7-9 25 12.6 2k 21.8 

10 - 12 58 29.3 22 20.0 

13 - 15 82 m.U 37 33.6 

16 - 18 27 13.6 7 6.U 

19 and over -- — 6 5.'* 

Unknown 1 0.5 7 6.U 

198 100.0 110 100.0 

Median 13 yrs. h mos. 12 yrs. 11 mos. 

Relatively few of the children fl3 of those referred and 5 of their siblings) 
had previously been placed away from home for at least 90 days, usually in a foster 
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hccue or institution for dependent chil(Jren, Cloao to 6Qffi of both groupa were Judged 
of ttverag© or iibove average iutnlligenco. About a f ift.h of the children referred 
(21%) and only 11% of the other children were asseaaed aa below average, but for 
the latter group insufficient information wna ftvnilablo for ntaff to Judge In a 
larger proportion of caaea (31% veraua ?1%), The child r "n school gradea foUowed 
closely what would bo expected for the age distribution, but U of the children 
initially referred and 10 of the other children were in ungraded or other opecial 
claoaas. 

Of the children referred 9 were onployod, uaually in oervico Joba, and 6 wore 
seeking work. The other group included only 2 part-tltoe workera and one full-time 
worker, 

A 0 lightly higher proportion of the children referred wore proKcntly involved 
in the Juvenile Justice system (23% versus 16%) and more were known to have a 
paot hiatory of involvement (iO% versus l4%). 

The picture with regard to the emotional health of the children ia much lesa 
positive than that of their inlolligonce, school grade placetuent or involvetoant 
with the courts. It is also aomewhat loss positive for the children referred than 
for their siblings. As may bo noted in Table I4-8, only a fifth of the children 
referred and a fourth of their siblings were evaluated as "nortnal" in emotional 
state. A oftjcrity of those referred were judged somewhat disturbed, and an 
appreciable number as severely disturbed. Staff comments on their own reluctance 
to label a child as aerioualy disturbed auggests that these data understate the 
incidence of serious emotional disorders. 
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Triblo l*-8 
Child'ii Etnotlonal State at Intako 



EmotlooAl State 


Child InitlaUy 
Referred 


other 
in Need 


Children 
of Sorvlcei 


Ho,. 


JET 


no.. 




NorflAl 


U2 


21,2 


28 


25. H 


Somewhat tliaturbed 


113 


57.1 


U6 


Ul.G 


Markedly or aovoroly disturbed 


19 


9.6 


9 


8.2 


Unknown 


2h 


12.1 


27 


2U.5 












Total 


199 


100.0 


110 


100.0 



The intake Schedule carried a Hat nf descriptive ItoM used to aaseos chll- 
dren'o fujictioning In provloua Uaguo rt.)earch. The ataff member completing the 
schedule was asked whether or not each item woa true of each of the children in 
need of service. The ntaaber and proportion of children for whom the items were , 
checked as true are given in Table The greater frequency of deviant behavior 

arri attitudes among the children referred than a ong their siblings is clear from 
this table. AOjo apparent 1b the fact that the latter group was by no means free 
of such problems. 

In view of the large number of school referrals because of behavior problems 
in the child, it is hardly surprising that school difficulties ore the most cciamon, 
characterizing a large majority of the children referred. Difficulties at home 
show up in the frequency of doncriptions as "hard to handle," "fights a lot with 
siblings," "rofusoB to help around the houae," and "has run away from home." 
Aggressive, provocative behavior is apparently not confined to the home, as over a 
third of the children are described as "aggressive," "has temper tantt.^rr^." At the 
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sAtM tlM n»ny of tho children «r« deacrlbed aa "loinaturo," 
othora," "doca not accept roaponalbility," 



"oanlly Influoncei by 



Table 1+-9 

Behavior Tralta of Children 

Child Initially 
Refflrrod 



Trnlt 

Difficulty with school work 
Behavior problem ochool 
Cuts ciasaes 

Appears to have poor relation- 
ship with parents 
Jtfird to handle 

Fights a lot with siblings 
Refujjeo to help around the house 
Steals from parents 
!Iaa run away from homo 
Aggressive, gets In cnny fights 

Hm terapor tantrums 

Gets In trouble because of 

aexuBl behavior 
Has few or no friends 
Is withdrawn 

Does not get along with other 
children 

Does not accept roaponalbility 
Is easily Influenced by others 
Is picked on by other children 
Is looftture for age 
Demands a lot of attention 

Has speech difficulties 
Wets bed 
-lies a lot 

Has limiting physical disability 



Other Children 
In NOed of Service 









110 


No. 


ft 


No^ 




lUO 


70.7 


57 


51.8 


122 


61.6 


33 


30.0 


112 


56.6 


35 


31.8 


115 


58.1 


UU 


1^0.0 


U7 


59.1 


37 


33.6 


o;» 


ue,3 


55 


50.0 


67 


33,8 


37 


33.6 


26 


Ik.l 


8 


7.3 


62 


31.3 


15 


13.^1 


71 


35.8 


26 


23.6 


73 


36.9 


27 


2U.5 


20 


10.1 


5 


U.5 


50 


25.2 


33 


30.0 


57 


28.8 


32 


29.1 


5B 


29.3 


32 


29.1 


86 


1*3. 1* 


37 


33.6 


70 


39.** 


1*1 


37.3 


5h 


27.3 


25 


22.7 


98 


^♦9.5 


U6 


Ul.8 


99 


50.0 


kU 


1*0.0 


12 


6.1 


6 


5.U 


6 


3.0 


9 


8.2 


U7 


23.7 


12 


10.9 


IX 


5.6 


6 


5.U 



MY2 

Utftff wcr« optlmlatlo, howrtvur, about tha rfirtptinae uf timno ynurvj;«tern to 
•«rvice, fur thoy rftgaHail buriily onn -fifth na nhcvlnK ilttlc concern nbout thfl 
Ijroblrm nnd only n hivncJful a,i )y\vln« Mttle cftp»iclty for pJv\r.Kn , 

Tho Intiiko achedulrt clofiod with n, u«irtlon »iakln« tho ntnff m^tnbor to ontlnnto 
the proimblo iluratloii of norvU'o mid to Indlcato thn uorvlcoa to b»* provltlml by 
the ^''Amlly Reception Center, noting th<» f»iially rmcajer to receive the norvlce nrv\ 
ihn olO^ctlve of the service, nnd to rnnk t»i« flvo moot Importnnt aorvlcra In 
or'lfir of their Import nm-p for df?illn« wltJi tho prlimry problem for wblcb Uytt rhlld 
or children wurfi referred to n^C. 

The probable length of time required to provide the oervlcen neerted w.ia na 
foMcwa : 





Nn. 


i 


Under 3 months 


23 


11.6 


3 but under 6 month.1 


Ih 


7.1 


6 but under 9 montha 


33 


16.7 


9 montha bit under 1 ycfir 


V) 


7*6 


1 yenr but under 2 yenra 




19.7 


2 yenrs or more 


:? 




Indetermlrvftte 


69 


3U.0 



Thiu;, a little leoa than a fifth of tho Cftaea were expected to terminate within 
6 mcmtlia, and a little more than a fifth to continue beyond a year, but for morr 
than a third no estimate could bo made of probable duration. 

Provision of aoclal/cultural actlvltle.i was the single service ooat often 
planneJ for the mothers (31:j)i and Ita objective was to enhance their ooclal 
functioning and combat their isolation arid lack of activities outalde their hounc- 
holda. (Sf.t Table i4-10) Individual casework to improve parental functioning and 
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emotlcnal adjuatment (29^), and family casevork to enhance parental functioning 
(28^) folloKed closely. Family group therapy, also concerned with parental func- 
tioning, ranked fourth in frequency (19^). 

Table U-10 

Services Planned for the Mcrthera and Fathers 

Mothe rs Fathers 



Service 


No. 




No. 




Individual casevork 


53 


28.5 


8 


8,2 


Family casework 


51 


27.'+ 


Zk 


2I+.7 


Family group therapy 


35 


18.8 


26 


26.8 


Peer group therapy 


20 


10.8 


1+ 


n.i 


Family life education 


27 


IU.5 


11 


11.3 


Psychiatric consultation 


7 


3.8 


3 


3.1 


Social/cultural activities 


57 


30.6 


16 


16.5 


Referral 


13 


7.0 


1+ 





Staff expected to involve few fathers in Individual casework (8^) but to 
engage about one -fourth of those available in family casework (25^) and in family 
group ther&py (2756) with a view to their better functioning in the parental role. 

In the services planned for the 308 children, one sees in Table U-11 aonw 
differences between the referred children and others in need of service. 

Individual casework, peer group therapy, psychiatric consultation and crash 
pad admission were more often planned for the children originally referred than for 
their siblings. On the other hand, family casework, family gi-oup therapy and socia]/ 
cultural activities were a little more frequently planned for other youngsters In 
the family. For both groups, hcwever, individual casework, peer group therapy and 
social/cultural activities were the services most often planned. 

♦Service was planned for 2 mothers and 2 fathers not living in the child's household. 
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Table U-ll 

Principal Sarvices Flaimed for Children at Intake 
Children Initially 



Service 


Referred 


Other Childrei 




(19B) 


(110) 




No. 




No. 




Individual casework 


99 


50.0 


19 


17.3 


Family casework 


U6 


23.2 


30 


27.3 


Family group therapy 


35 


17.7 


33 


30.0 


Peer group therapy 


88 


kk.k 


3U 


30.9 


Psychiatric consultation 


30 


15.2 


7 


6.U 


Crash pad admission 


UO 


20.2 


11 


10.0 


{Tducational advocacy 


33 


16.7 


lU 


12.7 


SoclAl/cultural activities 


9U 


U7.5 


6U 


58.2 


Referral 


32 


16.2 


lU 


12.7 



The objectives of the service follow logically from the nature of the service. 
Family casework and family group therapy had as their objective in most instances 
eni;ancement of the child's functioning within the family. Individual casework was 
usually to be directed tamrd the better emotional adjustment of the child. Peer 
group therapy was aisjed tcvards improved social functioning, emotional adjustiaent 
and behavior. Educatioml advocacy was, of course, planned to deal with problems 
of school achievement and behavior, while participation ^ the social activity/ 
cultural enrichment program was anticipated to enhance tht: child's social func- 
tioning. 

Finally, the staff member was asked to rank the planned services in relation 
to the primary problem that brought the family to the Family Reception Center. 
Table U-12 shows the frequency with which each service was rated first or second 
in iaportanoc ^ or as one of the first five. Omitted from the table are cases in 
which "other" services were assigned high priority and those in which rankings were 
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missing. Individual casafork and p^er group therapy vere the services most fre- 
queixtly rAnkad of first Ic^oortance ^ and vere also those that jsoet often appeared 
among the first five. Social activity/cultural enrichment vas clearly seen as an 
ancillary service, as it was rarely accorded first iij?>ortance but appeared among 
the first five in nearly half the cases. 

Table U-12 

Ranking of Services in Order of Importance 

First Second One of first five 



Service 


Wo. 




No. 




Wo. 




Individual casework 


59 


29.8 


U3 


21.7 


nk 


57.6 


Peer group therapy 


1*9 


2k, 7 


2U 


12.1 


96 


U8.5 


Family group therapy 


25 


12,6 


5 


2.5 


35 


17.7 


Family casework 


15 


7.6 


10 


5.0 


U5 


22.7 


Social/cultural activity 


6 


k.O 


23 


U.6 


95 


U8.0 


Crash i^ad 


5 


2.5 


8 


U.O 


UZ 


21,2 


Educational advocacy 


3 


1.5 


6 


3.0 


27 


13.6 


Referral 


3 


1.5 


11 


5.6 


32 


16.1 


Family life education 


2 


1.0 


20 


10.1 


28 


m,i 


ftychlatric consultation 


1 


0.5 


3 


1.5 


17 


8.6 
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Chapter 5 
SERVICES AND THEIR OUTCaE 

Ab vill bo recalled, the I98 continued-eervice cases had come to the attention 
of the Family Reception Center between the Center's op«nlng on October 1, 1972 and 
Febrmry 1, 197U. Data on service input and case outcome were furnished by staff 
on Out come Schedules completed at case closing or on May 1, 197U if the case was 
fftill open. Thua caees had a potential duration from 3 months for those opened 
iumediately before the cutoff date for entering the evaluation,to 19 monthfi for 
tboae opened at the beginning of the program. The distribution of th6 cases 
according to potential service duration, baaed on month of case opening was as 
follows : 

No. j, 

3 but less than 6 months 32 16.2 

6 but less than 9 months 27 13.6 

9 but less than 12 months 23 11.6 
12 but less than 15 months Uo '20.2 
15 months or more 76 38.^ 

Thus, the cutoff dates limited only l&Jo of the cases to less than 6 months of 

service, and permitted close to 603t a year or more of service. Actual duration of 

service was very much shorter than this potential. When the Outcome Schedule was 

submitted, 38^ of the cases had been open less than 6 months, 33^ from 6 to 12 

months, and only 29?t for 12 months or longer.. The information on the length of 

time cases were open is given in greater detail in Table 5-1- Only^Sl or Ul^ of 

the cases had been closed, while the majority were still open in FRC. It is 

interesting to con^jare the length of service on the two groups, cases already 
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clooed and those still open« The cloaed cases had a considerably shorter duration, 
on the average, than the cases that were still open. This reflects a general 
pattern in FRC to close cases only If the client disengages himself or external 
factors lead to discontinuance, and to keep open cases in which the family continues 
to iDdlcate interest in continuation as veil as cases that oAy have been inactive 
for some time but In irtilch it I3 anticipated that a family oember vlll return from 
time to tim. The request for Outcome Schedules by May 1 led to closing of soas 
cases, as staff reviewed them and concluded that resusqption of contact was unlikely. 
Thus the length of tiine caaca are open does not necessarily reflect the period 
during which they are active in the sense of receiving service. 

Table 5-1 

Jjength of Tiae Cases Were Open 

Total Closed Still Open 

Length of Service No. ^ No. j No^ % 

(19^) (BIT (117) 

Under 2 months 5 2.5 5 ) — ) 

2 and under h months 30 15.2 22 ) 59.2 8 ) 23.9 

h and under 6 aonths Ul 20.7 21 ) 20 ) 

6 and under 8 months Uo 20.2 21 ) 19 j 

8 and under 10 months 11 5.6 U ) 37.0 7 ) 29.9 

10 and under 12 months Ik 7.1 5 ) 9 ) 

12 and under 15 months 21 10.6 2 ) 19 ) 

15 and under 18 months 32 l6.2 1 ) 3.7 31 ) U6.2 

18 months and over U 2.0 — ) U ) 

As an Introduction to consideration of service input. Table 5-2 shews the 
number and percentage of parents and children receiving each of the major types of 
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aervlce provided by fir. Since children .-^d yoah «e the central concern of the 
prosrua, we dU :m3 f .•r.t the services received by the c'.adren «Dd then t«.n 

to the services u>ed by the parentis. 



Services 



Table ^-'^ 

Services ^eceivei by Cl ildrer. enl Parents 

Children Other 
Referred Childreu Mothers 

"(l9B r ^110^ 

No. NSLi -J 



iLA 7^ 7 U8 iU3.6 128 68,1 2^ 25.8 

individual casework 1^6 73 J ^g' .^J 51.5 37 39.8 

Family casevork 9^ ^8.0 50 ^ ^^^q 

J^ily groi^ therapy 12 6.1 1^ ^.J ^ 

peer group therapy 85 U2.9 2^ 25.^ P 0 ^ ^ ^ 

Family life education 7 3.5 ^ u.;^ ift q 6 6 6.5 

psychiatric consultation ^ 25^ lU 1^., 18 ^9-6 ^ 

Educational advocacy ? ^ ^ 0 — 

foclatt-rSSlvlty ^7 I'd ^9 Uk], kk 7 7.5 

Services tn Children 

This discussion of services to children Is confined to the 308 children 
recc«nl«d by staff .s In need of service when they con5>leted the Intake Schedule. 
It was not uncc-ron for service to be extended to other children In the family as 
their needs beca« apparent later In contact, but because of the Incocrleteness of 
our information on these children we have not attempted to Include them In the 
analysis. Review of the Outcome Schedules Indicates that In only one or two cases 
did the focus of service shift to a child not Identified at Intake as In need of 
service. It Is l^ortant. however, to recognize that this report understates, to 
soc« extent, the liumber of children served and the extent of service. 
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Almost three-fourths of the children referred received individual casewoork 
intervlewa, m did nore than UO^ of their siblings who were deemed in need of ser- 
vice. About half of both groups participated in family casework interviews, that 
ifl interviews involving more than one family member but concerned with the needs of 
on individual member, usually the child. The nucijer of individual and family case- 
work interviews ia detailed in Table 5-3. As is apparent from the table, the number 
of individual interviews varied widely across cases, with the median approximately 
9 interviews for the referred children and k for their siblings. It was uncommon, 
heaver, for children to receive mbre than k family casework interviews. 

Table 5-3 

Children's Individual and Family Casework Interviews: Total Number 
Percentage Distribution 
Individual Family 



ITumber of 


Children 


Other 


Children 


Other 


Interviews 


Referred 


Children 


Referred 


Children 




(190) 


(110) 


(190) 


(110) 


None 


26.3 


56.U 


52.0 


U7.3 


1 - k 


19.7 


23.6 


26.8 


32.7 


5 - 9 


19.7 


8.2 


lU.l 


12.7 


10 - lU 


10.1 


2.7 


U.5 


U.5 


15 - 2k 


13.1 


5.5 


2.5 


2.7 


25 - ho 


10.6 


3.6 






Unknwn 


0.5 










100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 .n 



The time span over which the casework interviews eictended also varied widely, 
with substantial numbers of the children receiving such service for no more than 
3 months, for U to 6 months, and for 7 months or longer. The number of casework 
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interviews and duration of cabework service are comoined in Table 5-^, which shcvs 
the average number of interviews per month, an index of the intensity of service. 
For the referred children who received any individual or family casework interviews, 
the median was 3.2 per month, and for the other children it was 2.1. The figure 
of 3.2 for the referred children, or nearly once a week, is an impressive figure, 
particularly in view of the common assumption that children and youth arc not 
readily enB^ged in casework. 

Table 5-^* 

Children's Individual and Family Casework Interviews 
Percentage Distribution 
Ind ividual 



Average Number 
per month 



None 

Under 1.5 
1.5 - 2.5 
2.5 - 3.5 
3.5 - h.5 
U.5 - 5.5 
5.5 - 7.5 
7,5 and over 
Unknown 



Children 
Referred 
(l9By 

26.3 
23.2 
lU.6 
12.1 
10.1 
2.0 
6.1 
5.0 
0.5 



Other 
Children 

(no) ■ 

56. 

21.8 

13.6 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 



Family 
Children Other 



Individual and Family 
Children Other 



Referre^l 

52.0 

12,1 
U.l 

0.5 



Children 

(uo) 

U7.3 

23.6 

13.6 

10.0 
I*. 5 
0.9 



Refe rred 
(19B) 

19.7 
18.7 
13.6 
11.1 
11.6 
6.6 
10.6 
7.6 
0.5 



Children 
(110) 

30.0 
25. U 
15.5 
15.5 
6.U 
1.8 
U.5 
0.9 



100.0 



peer group therapy was the other clinical service provided to a substantial 
number of the children-J43'3& of those referred and 25% of the other children. The 
number of group sessions attended ranged from one to well over 20, with the median 
approximately 12 sessions. On the cases receiving psychiatric consultation up to 
8 consultations were held. 
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Educational advocacy activity was an inportant service for some of the children 
with school difficulties, particularly those for whom grade placeiaant aeemed inap- 
propriate. Such activity typically entailed about four contacta with the child and 
an. equal nuaber with other organizations, although in some caaea only a single con- 
tact was involved and in others more than a dozen. 

Adaiaaion to the crash pad was crucial in many of the emergency situations 
referred to FRC. Fifty of the children we have treated as initially referred were 
admitted to the crash pad, as were lU of the others. Ibst of the latter were in 
fact also referred for this service. Half of these youngsters were discharged 
within a month, but about a fourth remained froa one to two months, and a fourth 
stayed more than two months. 

The social activity and cultural enrichment program attracted kk% of both the 
referred children and the others, v/e have no data on the extent of their participa- 
tion, but it is our impression that it varied in much the some way as other services, 
with some children in and out of the Center very frequently and others taking part 
only in isolated or occasional activities. 

Thirty-three children received services other than those listed in Table 5-2, 
These took the form principally of psychological teating and consultation, tutoring 
and material assistance. 

Services to parents 

The Outcome Schedules included information on l88 mothers and 93 fathers, as 
compared with the l8^ and 95 included on the Intake Schedules, These slight differ- 
ences reflect changes in household «ocrposition, as well as a few instances of con- 
tact with a parent not actually in the household of the children served. 
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AU but 27 of the l88 mothers received some service, with two-thirds receiving 
individual casework and half receiving family casework. As in the case of the 
children, there was wide variation in the exterrt of casework contact with the 
mothers, with n»ny having only a few interviews but an appreciable number having 
15 or more. For mothers having interviews, the median was 6.5 for individual and 
U,6 for family casework interviews. (See Table 5-5 for the detailed distribution.) 

Table 5-5 

Parents* Individual and Family Casework Interviews: Total Number 
Percentage Distribution 



NuiDber of 
Interviews 



None 
1 - U 
5 - 9 

10 - lU 
15 - 2h 
25 - IiO 
Unkncwn 



Mothers 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Fathers 


m) 


(93) 


(iBB) 


(93) 


31.9 


7U.2 


U8.U 


60.2 


29.3 


16.1 


28.2 


21.5 


lU.9 


3.2 


lU.9 


9.7 


10.6 


2.2 


3.7 


2.2 


6.U 


2.2 


U.3 


5.U 


6.U 


1.1 


0.5 


1.1 


0.5 


1.1 






ICO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Not only were fewer fathers than mothers available, but a soQller proportion 
of those available-53 of 93 or 57^— received direct service. The fathers were 
more likely to have family (UO^j) than Individual (26^) casework interviews. The 
median nunijer of family casework interviews was U.6 and the median number of 
indivliJual Interview was 3.8 for fathers receiving these services. 

The Intensity of the mothers' casework contact (individual and family inter- 
views) ranged from less than one per month to more than 10 per month, with the 
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oedian 2»U casework interviews per month. For the U7 fathers who received indivi- 
dual and/or family casevork interviews, the median was I.9 contacts per month. 

Table 5-6 

Parents' Individual and Family CXisework Interviews 

Average Wumber per Kotrth 
Percentage Distribution 

Average Nuaber Individual Family Individual and Family 

per Month Mother Father Mother Father .. Mother Father 

TiH5T -Jo^r TlBHT TsTT "TiHHy IgTT 

None 31.9 7U.2 hQ,k 60.2 21.3 U9.5 

Under 1.5 30.8 12. Q 25.5 20. U 25.0 20. U 

1.5 - 2.5 11*. U U.3 lk,k 9.7 16.5 10.8 

2.5 - 3.5 9.6 3.2 5.3 5.U 8.5 e.k 

3.5 - i*.5 5.9 1.1 2.7 2.1 10.1 3.2 

^♦.5 - 5.5 ?.3 3.2 2.7 1.1 6.9 5.^* 

5.5 and over 1.6 — l.o 1.1 11.2 3.2 

Unknown 0. 5 1.1 — - - 0.5 1.1 

100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

A much smaller number of parents participated in family group therapy (12 
Bothers and 10 fathers) or in peer group therapy (25 mothers and 2 fathers). On 
the average, the participants in these piograms attended about five sessions. 

The social activity and cultural enrichment program engaged nearly a fourth of 
the mothers but only a handful of the fathers. It included ncft only activities at 
the Center but for soue of the mothers a weekend away from home, a new experience 
for these homo-bound parents. This program, as well as the peer group therapy 
program, was much more closnly related to the needs of the mothers for contact out- 
side the home, broadening of horizons, and opportunity to share mutual concerns. 
As is shown in Table 5-2, presented earlier, about 10^ of the mothers were also 
involved in family life education sessions and about 10^ in educational advocacy. 
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It is cl«r froc these data that the Family Reception Center program engaged 
a great ««rv of the mothers in a variety of services directed to their <vn needs 
and to those of their children. Although the program reached fewer of the fathers, 
the fact tl*t nearly 60* of those available had so»« direct service is noteworthy. 
The success of staff in enlisting participation of children referred, their siblings 
and their mothers is striking, if on. coc^res the proportion actually receiving 
the V...OUS services with the service plans. Except for family group therapy and the 
social/cultural activity program, the nu*er ard proportion of participants exceeded 
the expectations of staff at intake. Even in the case of the fathers, »any more 
received individual and family casework than was anticipated. 

Service Outcome 

Although the staff of the Family Reception Center is always ready to deal with 
crisis Situations, the major role of the Center appears to be that of a resource 
that is continuously available to the families of the neighborhood to sustain them 
in the face of multiple problems. Children and their parents are encouraged to co«e 
for counseling, for help in dealing with the various organizations and systen»= in 
the community, and for social outlets and cultural opportunities. Cases tend not 
to be closed when an im^diate pr*lem is resolved, but rather when clients dlsas- 
sociate themselves froa *he prosraci. 

Evaluation of the outcome of the services of the Family Reception Center can 
be approached in various ways. The nu^er of referrals to the program and the 
number of families who utilise its resources attest tc its meaningfulness to the 
community, ffeny drastic case e:=amples have been presented by staff where the out- 
cc^« for the children and their families would h.ve been bleak, if not tragic, in 
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tho absence of the investacnt by FRC staff in multiple activities to prevent such 
consequences. The value of the program to youngsters who have participated is 
clear froo the follcw-up interviews, which will be reported subsequently. 

All of these are indices of success of the project, but more tJii-cct taeasures 
of the outcome of service were sought. V^e used two approaches: first, exainination 
of certain behaviors and conditions at intake and again at the time the outcocne 
schedules were cooqjleted, and, secondly, obtaining the Judgment of the worker on 
the extent to which service objectives were attained. 

Changes during Service ; A comparison of pre- and post-treatment behavior 
and conditions is theoretically a sound way to identify changes that D»y be associa- 
ted with a program. In actuality it has many pitfalls. Judgmental data, such as 
assessments of emctional health or adequacy of care, are susceptible to error, with 
different ludgea rating differently and even with the same Judge rating differently 
at diff^. times. As a result, apparent gains or losses nay reflect errors in 
Judgment, and real ffiinj or losses may likewise be cloaked by such errors. Another 
problem lies in the fact that pre-servlce Judgments are made on the basis of less 
infornfttion than post-service Judgments, which take account of problems that my not 
have come to light earlier. V/ithout a control group for cotnparison, it is, of course, 
not Justifiable to attribute changes to service, and without such a comparison group 
it is impossible to assess the effect of errors in Judgment and differences in 
available information on apparent changes - 

Furthermore, for c»ny of the children served, positive changes in behavior, 
attitudes and emotional health were long-range goals that could not be achieved 
within the study period. For these seriously disturbed ^-hildren already at odds 
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with society the initiea objective vas to sustain th2 child and his family-that 
is to prevent deterioration of functioning or exacerbation of problems— and so to 
avoid the child's involveiacht, or deeper involvement, with the correctional eysten. 
Successful 3ustainoEnt may not be accocipanied by measurable positive change but 
is the essential underpinning for such change. 

Pre- and poct-data on the emotional atate of the children shew aLaost identical 
distributions, whether one loolw at the I98 chlHren referred o- the entire group 
of 308 children in need of oervice. In deacribinc the children in Chapter U, we 
listed a number of negative behavioral and attitudinal characteristics, indicating 
the percentage of children who exhibited such characteristics at intake. Similar 
data at outcome shcv relatively small differences in the proportions of children 
presenting the various traits. The incidence of some of these characteristics 
appeared to increase slightly, and for others it decrea:iej. Real in^rovement in 
interpersonal relation:: with peers is suggested by small decreases in the number 
and percent of children reported as having few or no friends, being withdrawn, 
being picked on by other children, and not getting along with other children. 

When the characteristics of the parents are compared on the intake and outcome 
schedules, the distributions are again very similar, with some modest differences. 
One item that illustrates well the effect, of greater knowledge of the individual 
rather than the effect of service is the report of only five poor money managers 
among the mothers at intake but 27 on the outcore^ ijohtduJe, 

Finally, with respect to adequacy of chl' -are, none cf the four items shewed 
appreciable change in distribution from Intake to Outcorae -V nedule, In view of the 
extent of parent involvement in service, the chll.r^n's oi.thusiasm about the service, 
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and fltnff conviction of galm achieved, those findlnsa were unexpected. We can only 
conclude tjmt »taff nptW.i.m r^bout the. .trengtha of U.c parents atrongly colored 

their initial rntinGs, 

Attatrunfnt of ^LU-vtce Ob.1t:ct Ivea ; O^- fleconl measure of aervice outcome wu3 
the worker':. Judgment of the dcRicc to which service objectives had been attained 
in the individual caae. The objectives of service are clearly a logical yardotick 
against which to tnoaaure acc-ompliohiaento . This criterion of effectiveness, ho^^ovcr, 
hau its own limitations, fcr the likelihood of success is, in part at least, a 
■ function of the anbitiounnes^i or caution of the worker in sett in^ fionln . Conse- 
quently, one worker's success r/iy be another worker's failure. Despite this pro- 
blem, wc believe the Rivils or objectives tward which service directed are the 
best available criterion of effectiveness, if the ^oal is evaluation of the needs 
of a case and planning for -service elsewhere, .-service toward this goal may be 
effective even if no chan*;.e3 are yet nchievad in resolving the problems in the 
child, his parents or his environmental nituation. Conversely, if the objective 
is drastic change in the fnrily s.^d '.^nly modest chanr.c is effected, service objec- 
tives ar- appropriately JiidgeJ as obtained to only a li^.ited dej^ree. 

Objectiver, were Judged to hav. been attained to a great or c nsiderable cjctent 
in nearly hall' the casec (U&^.), and in less than ir,;i was no progress toward service 
Objective, recogni.c^: by the worker. It will be recalled that ll7 of the ca.es 
were stiU receiving service, or at leo^.t considered "open," on I'Ay 1, while Ol 
had be<n closed. C^tcanes w.re a little better among the cases still open, although 
.he difference .^3 not statistically significant. The perccrtagc dir.tribit ion of 
the cases vith respect to the degr.e to uhich service objectives were attained was 
as follows : 
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Cascj^CloHCd 





To a great degree 
To a considerable degree 
To ft llialted degree 
Not at all 



2U.7 
13.6 



12. fi^ 

m.o 

U0,2 
6.0 



13.6^ 
3^.3 
1*2.9 
9.1 



Tn 66 of the 103 caooa in which objrictiveo wore achieved to only a limited degree 
or not at all, the worker attributed lack of aucceoo to the unwUlingnesa of child 
arv1/or parents to partlclr?\te,or their limited participation, In the program. In 
many of the other casgo njiiUlplo, cnronlc problena were given aa the reaaon for 
lack or -vicocipllshnient of objectives. 

Two of the gencril goalJ of the Family Reception Center program were to divert 
children from the juvei i.le Justice system nnd to avoid prolonged placement of 
children away from home aiKi neighborhooa. (- ' -^ "^ data were available on the 
chlldren^a invrlvement in the juvenile ,)• • to judge the extent of 

ouccess with relation to the flrjt of th J., - . More adequate data are avail- 
able on the i^laccment experience nf the 3c8 children deemed In need of ser^'ice. 
According to staff reports on the; Outcome Schedules, from the tiua of case opening 
only 30 children jr juat, urdrr 10^ were placed away from home in facilities other 
than the crach p'ld or nthor temporary care facility, and only one of these entered 
a correctional irjit: ^i^tl on. rhirt-^en were placed in group h- moa, 7 in institutions 
for treatcnen-1 of emotionally diuLorbea children, 2 each In foster family homes and 
inatltuticns ^ r.r dependent children, and ^ in other facilities including maternity 
homes . 

Fac tors Assoc i n t ed wit^ Succ:p:.a 

In analj-zi-ig rhn dr.ta with a view to identifying factors asaociated with 
successful oiitconrs. degree of success in attaining service objectives was the 
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msaaure of outcOTje uaed. The 95 caaea li Mich object Ivco wore nccorapllohod to a 
great or cona Idernblc defirce wort; compared with the 103 in which little or no pro- 
gress woj nftde In Rttalnlng service objectlvoa, with rt3ai>oct to ft number of eajr 
charftcterlatlca at intake and a number of aervlco variablea, Theae cotnparinons are 
dtitalled in Appendix Tables A and D, All dlfferencea aubaequently referred to as 
o.tgnlf leant are dlfferencea large enough to have occurred by chance leas than ones 
in 20 timeo, as indicated by a chl-aquare teut . 

Neither thu age nor the ethnic group of the child referred was related to 
outccviTfl, but the aex of the child waa , with cases in which a girl was initially 
referred showing significantly greater success than cases referred in relation tu 
a boy's problems. If the child referred had froa one to four siblings, DUtconie 
wiia aignif leant ly more favorable than if he was an only c&aild or he had five or 
more siblings. 

The emoticnM. o;.ite of the child at intake shewed a puzzling relation to out- 
cooB. Significantly better succeos was achieved in attaining service objectives 
If the child was assessed initially either as normnl or seriously disturbed than 
if he or she was described as somewhat disturbed. Staff investment in the serious 1y 
disturbed child, who presented a special challenge and for whora other services arc 
very np/ir.i:^, apparently* paid off. 

Not surprisingly, resultr. as oeasured by attainment of service object tives wer? 
significantly better In cases of children who were self-referred than of those who 
eatne at lomeone else's behest. Schools and the court were the two major organiza- 
tional sources of referr:ii. Refcrr^as from the court did no better or worse than 
cases that came to TPX *^»-.vouj^i all cthor routes. On the other hand, len.': .luccessful 
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outco«« ««r, .-eportcd for rof.rr-U. Iron the «M U«.. tho.c from other «o«roe.. 

Thl. 1. ...rthcr ,.u=llP8 flmllng, low ol' th. .m.h>H.la.n, of tho ,/,-lu,o.l. abort 
the protfru» mvl thn .r continued he.vy a., of It. Two factors appear to ^ocom.t for 
It. The rinding la effected by the Inclusion C Ml Irnn with aerloua bolmvlor 
problem for whom a .pcolal school progra,: wna developed during FnC'o first year of 
op,Taaon. ■n.l,, prc;r^ petered oat for roa.onn ert.rml to n).: before about Iti of 
the.e children and their I«r.nt3 tad become Involved In other services of the Center. 
A very different factor la limitations In the school program, which rode it difficult 
to deal with the child'a problem without mo,li"ication i "Is school experience. The 
opening of the aini-==hool cited in a.apter 1 was pronpteJ by recognition of the 
or,nentlality of alterine the school e)nx:rlence for aome of these children. 

Tne rt,aaon for referral, as well as the source of referral, was related to 
nttaimsent of service objectives. If the referral was prompted by the child'^ 
behavior. outco« was less successful than if the referral source saw the problem 
as lyini: elsewhere. Favorable oitcomos outweished -onfavorable outcomes in cases 
referred because of parental behavior, parent-child relationships, or the child's 
need for socialization, but the numbers in each of these three categories were too 
small for th-- differences to be statistically significant. 

The amount and kind= of service received by the children referred, their mothers 
and their fathers were ewmined in relation to goal achiev^.-nt . The nature and 
amount of service was .trongly associated with outcome, but the d,>ratlon of service 
was . t, probably because Intensive service tended to concentrate In a relatively 
short period of time. Results were significantly better In cases In which the child 
received 10 or more Individual casework interviews than In all other cases, and than 
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In caoon in whlqh the child rccolvv* ' ' *'fi<' , ;;i-i'rvicwy , Rcaultu were algnif ir;vntly 
bettor in cncoa where thes chJld pnxt In at l^ar.l U fanily i:rioowork Inter- 

views. Object Iveo wero ruL/o likc.'.y +.'> t.c ut'ivhifiJ i( the child liad iiidlvitUial or 
family •••"'nvork Intervicv/a onr:o ok or nin-yiiri , than If coflcwurk service to the 
child waa less intense. 

The one other service to the child that was atroiuUy aaaocictni with goal 
attainment was crash pad admiaaion. Of tho 50 caac.T involving admiaoion to v,i! 
crash pad of the child • rrcd, object ivea wore nciiicved to a gi'eat or coiifliderablc 
extent in 36. iT.eae c.u.-.ca include cotne In which brief reaiJontial care led to 
resolution of an acute altuational problem, aa well aa CLiaea In which the period 
in the cra.ih pad pernitted nocesfiary evaluation and planning. 

One nervicfi to tho child in which quantity wan negatively associated with Koal 
achievement was educational advocacy contactn with other organizat tona. 'HiRn the 
school problem was ouff icl'::itly difficult to require 5 or more auch contacts, the 
case outcotTiC waa leas likely to be favorable. 

In contrast with the stronf? relation of the child's receipt ol' intensive case- 
work and residential care to goal achievement, no significant relations were found 
be two ■ the type or amount of service to the parerit:^ and caac outcome, with one 
exception. Outcome wna bettor in the few cases in wliich the mother received psychi- 
atric consultation. Tt ahould be remembered, however, that in moat of the caaea in 
which the mother waa available she waa involved to 3 one degree in service. Over 
half the available fathers received some aervice contacts, but whether or not they 
did had no relation to acconplishroent of service objectives. 
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T\]\i:i t'.\r]:if chUtJren \/lth oom»? bi't not too ov\iiy slbllnKa, youtv^atcra who cnrnti 
to VWC on tholr own tnitlfttlve, anJ children who ftpplled or were referred to the 
rout. fir hoi'ftu.TO of problem-T other than their own behavior haJ relatively favornblr 
outcoawu. In CQflca of children who IwuJ substrintial and intenaive canework oorv.oe 
or had R perlaJ of realdence In the craah pad, .Tervlce objectivea were more likely 
to be ftccompliflhed , oocie of thene variables are interdependent for example, chil- 
(Irerj who were oelf -referred could be expected to t'\ke fuller advantage of the caae- 
worK r.ervieeu offered* The extent of service received by the parents ).^^ little 
roijition to attainment of service ob^lectivoo, but there were few ca;-' . In which 
available parents were not involved to at least aome degree. 





Chapter 0 

':ilK Vltv. •■ OF TEENAGimS AT FOLLdV-UP 

A f.«turo or the s.cond y«r-a r«.«=h follcv-ap lntorvl«. vlth ..lectod 
children to obtain th.lr vl«,. of the program a. a aappl.».nt t„ the J^g.n.nta of 
.taff about them. Th. original plan va., i.o ""k lntcrvl«s only on cloa.d =aae« 
and to .chedul. theuo within a month of closing. B.caua. of the al« ra^, of caa. 
cloalng. It b.ca» dulcUy apparent that the Interviewing would have to be extended 
to open caaea if .ore than a hahdful of caaea were to be follcved up. We atarted 
vith caaea that l>ad been open at leaat a year, but decreaaed the minlnun aervice 
period for open caaea to alx montha ao the interviewing progr.aaed. 

• caoea were due for follow-up 1) that were In the continued-aervlc. group. 
2) tt.t had cloaed for ar^ rea^c. other than referral to Children apd Youth Develop- 
^nt Service or placo«nt In the faclUtlea of another agency, or that had been .pen 
at lea3t 6 «ontha. 3) that included a child at leaat 12 yeara old at the ti» of 
follcw-up. and k) th^t had not »oved out of New York City. The restriction to 
cortlnved-aervice ca»ea was dictate^ principally by p«aai- about locating the 
early discontlnucr. . Closings because of referral to CY; .ere omitted because of 
the probable lack of di,tinction 1. the child's n^nd between ™c and CYDS and inter- 
vle-.s With children placed with other agencies wcr. not planned leat these intrude 
on the Child', relation with the other agency. The l»cr age li.it of 12 years was 
..t ar vc l.-.<evcd a different approach an. .ntervievrtng skill would be required for 
, ,;,^o. »n:- we were uncertain of the payoff in Interviewing preteenag.ra. 
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Finally, famiU" who had novrd out of N«w Ycirk -.t-y wrro cUnviWiU^l becaunr of 
the problem of locating th«m ami the Umc <ro'Mn of intorvlowtng outaMc the city. 
Tf in an eligible c«5« more tiuin one rhUd uw. 1? had received service, It wns 
planned Interview the one who luvi )iad «r.mtent involve.ncnt In the program. 

FRC atafl' wore aakoU to livl'orra th,i rooeorch stt^fr' as soon ns It wno planned 
to cloBe a CQ3e, and to aoud u.o l.ifcrtnatlon on current acMreaa, the Identity of 
the child to bo intorvlewod, bc:it to locate the child, and whether the worker 
had alerted the child to the fact a reaearchor would be U^ touch. On qU caeca 
open Q apoclfled time, ti rcnearcher aont uUpa to FI^C requeatlng Information com- 
parable to that on cU>olng3. HiC ataff w.re enoouracC to alert the child to the 
fact tiv^t aomoonc not on the staff mlglit want to talk with him or her to get hla/ 
hor Idcao on th. prograo:. Jtaff rere mont cooperative In this. In «iny Infltancoa 
they believed the youngster would prefer to bo interviewed at the Center and 
volunteered to oet up appolnttnonta there fnr rf^aoarch interviews. 

Rfls.nrch Ititervlewlng waa o.hedulod for the five noritha from December 1073 
through April lv"U. Research utaff Identified KX) c,'.jei that appeared to meet 
our criteria. Six of theac were eliminated aa tl.ey wore foand to have been cloaed 
several ..onths eurU-^r, Oti.era nrove^ be Ineligible for follow-up boca. of 
referral to rYD3 or ot..r roa:io^. Int.rvlcwa were aoug^it In (6 <:r^r.na and 61 were 
eveiituftlly obtained. 

The interviews were conducted by two nrx-vil worKers who Ud hod oxprrl-nce 
with youth. Thr '..rvicwcra worked clor.o^ - with FPC ^taff In planning Intervlewn, 
and sent perr.o^nl Intt.r. to fr., youngster uuout the purpoao and tlning of the 
i-:t.rvlev.. ^'-o - .ppoir.t.e.t. were K-^X In the ..rly pl:v.e ol" interviewing that 
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wo wrrr> tomptiMj to K' ur ^ wholo Inil Dm liil«rv W-wtTM were jiorslattnit, 

trying fit lencjt, tl.rr Miwiii ntul nomt! I liiniy nore to coimocl ui' wUh th« proflpoct lv« 
lotervifswoi;, Tiipy lonrnril tn ovnr-.-.f.'hpfJ'ilp intoi^v Uw.-i , kiHvlftg that only or^ 
two yourit^ntoru WfMjlJ nluv In 'in nn.rrtKU.ti nr ovotufiK wh.^ii l.tvU" n Uwvi, rAnUt br. 
aohcdvilnj. 

The lntnrvli!W3 woyr ^•,vll^lot^ a .-K-hehile Mint it»«-hii»ivl <iu(!;)t ionji on htw thti 
youti: lirippenc>l to cono to thr Ccntor, wluit prnftrairi ho. hf\J , whnt he likotl nnd 

tlLillkOil, whom ho wouV.l ' .♦-i I'rinnthj for varloiL't typfs oi" problems ii'id ItitorpJitn , 
how ti« wiwi K'^ttlnH rilot.K lii vtrlnu.T arena, rinJ Lev ToU fvhont )ilr.. "IT, 

Tho youri^j; p»?opl'' I it'-rv lewc ! cannot hfi roKftriJu l n« r''prt?m!ntfvt Ivn oT aU 
chmrf*-!! rnrcrrctl, i i. , ..f the cnimi tl.nt contlniicl bt'ynnl hriiM' iumvU'.*, 
Tho rrllc-; a.n pla-M-l of thf int»'rvlrwGcu l;i the ui^pcr hriU' of tho 

rftdKH iiorvcd, Thc;ic wlio fvi 1 .lianu^vi.;" ) thn;n.<u!lvr:i frt i t.l;o progrfin werr unnM'ly 
to r-.-,prrKi, n:vl jhxih; of thnr.n who ha.l [)nrt Ipfitod f'At"n;j ively in ncrvlco were 
.vol .i.lcl ho -;iiir,f^ of thoir reforr'il to thn CYPJ prr^rm m'xt loor, !'on<;thc Icii.-i , 
* 'f.' wa;; L,l«rtvbl'' 'llV'^rjity 'i.m-:;k t[u! 1 iitri'V i •■wi'os , nnt only In cl'.arftotr r iul Il'u 

MiK-h tic, :;nx nnj i>th;il-.: r.rn ir. l-^t ; r. ext^";t of M.'i'vi.M- , tho ju.'.-'::i:j of the jnirvK-: 
as .Ui.lK'^J by tho worker, a;i ! tho yo'inf^3tPv:i ' ftttitnlr-.i t.rvnrd thn prof^rftn, : npy 
IriL'luJei ?3 i)oyj 'ui.i '-j'^^ i',.rl;>. Twcr.ty-f Ivt-- wcr'.' whit-, ') bl'iok anJ r?h iJjvininh 
j\:r'iuno<l .'iiKi tb" -'tiitiic b'l .-rou": of onf w;uj 'iuk..wu. lo.-.t. wore still roc'^'VlnK 
iiorvict', or at len.'jt t; r >fi:;f:; wm' :;tiU cot;,; i J-.-ri- j npnn In KUt", but 11 oriGf^a 
hfttJ boen rlojo,! prior t^^ • i:-- !',t<;rvl<,v noa i(.v.:i''*nt . And mo-'it hnd rnrnivpJ .'lorvirn 
ovo.r a iiubatftnl ial i^^r.od of t ; ..r : only for than f> nur,th«, .?i from 6 to ]Z 

:nonth.';, riivi for ov^r n yfir. 




AlthoUHh tho r«8p(ni«eH of Mn* (<X y<'i.tjn» arty not hr typical of thr much lf\rK«r 
num!)or who Iwive uaftsl tlio nftrv Icfi.-j of Mlt^, they f\^^ ftnothor Jlmonalon to tho picture 
01 thf pri>Krira nf the Cniitrr. 

inltlfil (^^Jnt ^< •t with KUC 

Kirtnon of th*- voun^ pflnplo intervlewctl sfiM tlvit tlioy firat hoard of the 
Center from their p'^rcntn or other rclatlvci;, antj 13 iVcxn frUvvlu. Other cooamori 
nour<M'ii of Infornvit Icrt ftbnut VUC wore "jomeone at jjchool" (10) nml tho court (9), 
Mx inontlonoil other liKC^Jieu, four lofirnod fibcxit FlIC fro*Ti th«ir chiirchco, one froni 
Ml- jjollce, nr.] thrno W\A hud Jlnv't conta.'t with FHC otnff. 

When njKeJ hw thry hapi>«;ncj tu ko to the Center In the flrat place, lifilf (31) 
nonllonuti trotiblc with rnmlly. Trouble In achool M6) ind ooclnl rc^nons, nuch aa 
nrelitirt oth«!r;i tholr twn age, being with frion-Jy, or hnving ft place for «\ctlvitle3 

wuff! the ri«'xt moyt cocunon rfi^oris. K'it^hl nccde 1 prnct-icnl help In a tJivcralty 
J'nrfan, ; 1 iit in/^ pla(:c{i/>rit , ft Jnb, tutoring, fuul In one lritnr'»^ an abortion, 
{A.'j abo\jt unc in five k^vc more than one reason, the numhera here exceed cl.) 

Mont of thone intervieweil fell thrit thoy ha:l ft ch( . >:jout whethi'r nr not to 
KO tu KHt;. Only 13 an id tliat they hal to ko, in 5 ln;itf. becaaie of court 
pro.'isuro antl !r. 3 ij^'t^f^uae of par'^nl'il prfjaMuro. school ,. i, referring? fi«cncy (2) 
an^l police il) were tfio otiior author it ie.* uQnjM' 1 1 init; ftttencJence, 

Heact i ens to the I^(yra.'n 

Tho interviewer incpiirel which of the v^i ar, progran^i the young people had 
boon involve! In, in order to Ivive n basi.T for Inquiring tbout their react i ooa to tht 
.Tervicon receivoi and the Se \ 1 1 :^ oV the .Tervlceii, I'ost reported t\ range ul 
service, with only a iianjr.. ner.t lonln^ jtii^t i*au'"v/(irk or othf?r therapy and a aitni- 
larly smiII nu.T.h»;r citir;^ onl>' .loial or recreational 'ict i v;f. Ic i , 
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Abw»t Iwo-thinln Ul') of t.h« intervirwrwo nnUl that they like the Center, whUo 
12 thought it "ao-ao" nnci 7 aaid they .ildn't likr it. Tvnnty-throe ha.l bc«n 1«U3 
euthui»la»tio when they rin.t camo. but \?. had tho oppcilte reaction. Drnplte the 
lukewarm or ncK^' *.v. uentimentn of n thlni, their percnptlon of the ntaff and tho 
program wii otro,i,;ly positlvf,, if one accepta their r.npon:ieti when a.ikod if the' 
foili5win« atntODicnto were or were not true of the Center: 

There in always aottething fun to Jo 
They help klJu and their paranta gut 

alon^ toRuthor 
They tell people what to do and don't 

listen to thorn 
They really care about kida 
They alwayo try to help 
They don't .leem tn ^Ive a damn 
They Just talk but don't rf^ally h^ilp 
They always have timn to talk wht^n 

you have jjomethiiiti on ycur mlr I 

V.e wnre Interested In whether the re.'^pondentG perceived any change in their 
aituiai-.ui over the perio<l when they had .^ome tnthe Center, without asking directly 
whether the prof:ran had hud any particular retiult:; . Tne youxiKsterG were asked how 
they were sotting along with th^-i - families, their teaohera and their friends, and 
"an In all how . . .thinga are Koing" aa compared wit!i a date t);at was about the 
time they hAd first come to n^. Their responses an shewn in Table 6-1 indicated 
that UU of the 61 reported that in K.eneral thin/'^a wr-re going better. In each of 
the throe> areaa specified, about half M-ted gainri. .'U>out a sixth reported things 
worse in each of theae reapoct,; , except t'/^tlng along with friendn on which • 
two youngnterr. reported .'.'.ir.M ivi change. 
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Tablo 6-1 

(Hiingra In .T' lntlon liinco l:!ntoring lYoKram 

Hotter I'rfim c ' /nrsr 
(lotting filoHK with fftmily 1'^ 9 

ClottlnR along with teaohero 30 -"i? B 

GottlnR along with I'rlonilfl 33 ""^ P. 

All in «vil how thinKS r\vr golnfi 9 

Another >"\y *r att^-mptoj to o.V tit m ■ ;t to program ulthout Rnklng 
(ilrvctly v«3 by f . nr^', out wliothc. tl'C ^hildrrn thought of It riH an appropriate 
reoource for varlouo problema. The Interviewer introduced theae questions by 
at\y\i\g: "Klda have all kiwhi of problenn. V/o'ro Intcreated in where ki'^ ^ around 
hnro would go r hnlp. ; or example, If you htid a fritind who v :>tod a place to 
hang oiJt or a uu^c to play, whcj': would you auggeat he f;o?" Thla was followed 
by qucotion^ a! f)ut probleraa with ochool, with fanily, with the law, with drugs. 
All but one mention*- 1 FRC, and 't6 of the 6l mcr.r'oned it fiT three or more of the 
five problema posed. Almost ail of the rcapotvlcnta would rel' r friends with family 
or ochool probleai to FRC. 

Finally, the interviewer reviewed each of the scrv'-'-a the youngster had citp^i, 
and aaked, with reopect to each. If the reapondcnt would tell a little about it nnd 
whetru'r he or a he felt it had helped. Their rci)Uen wore faac Itiat ing, poignant and 
uoually rc&asurtnK aboiit the iEnportance of tbe program and particularly of the 
Ajivai lability of m un N ratandinR p:rr.on who cr.rei about these youths and their 
concerns • 
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Tho youtlolntervluwcul wore In twuvv liuitnnroji very ponlMvo in Lhnlr cv.iiu.^Mit .-i 
rvbout IjvJlvliU*! caaewurk, alChoii^jh nM nU iilirtrfiil Lhln uttituiiM, UptHrri-nt, coiinirit 
wor« to thn rffnct ^h'^t. IL h»'li'*.1 tn ^,f** t.hlnH'i off nno'tj mini, Lo ho nb]r. to tnllt 
about- onp'o problenuj, "to havr riftn«!one tot.iirn to who llotcna mU uii(Jcriit.t\n'l.'i to 
got alvlc , i;orx! foimj peur ♦'.roup thcrnpy hfl}ir\il In undoratnndlnfi other pwoplo 
and onoaclf--"when you nnn poopic with the oamt! prohlomn , It wikca you fcol bcltcir 
ami you RCt cloaer to them," Othoro valued family c^oowork and family thcrnpy 
bocavifl^' It "helpfi uo to rrcp togt-'thor," provMod h ;:iiftncn to tnlk tonethor, hflp' - 
fatally npnbftr.'i to umJor.Ttaml ericJ. ther, Dut n lumibRr found It difficult to Lulk 
In front of othern, ajjj -roatly preferred tholr indlvldUAl contncta with the cane- 
worker. One sfituirs h ;it:riti(^ need for ■! '-nnctirn'-'d adult w: attention need nut b 
;it;/ire(l with pocri) or ffir-i^v a»pmb.Tr:i ■ :hild'3 ciwn problems aro prt'sning. The 

fact thit the. youiiga tern were not hold la a strict appointment achedulo and that 
staff tried to rjKkr. thenwelvta available ay needed probably contributed a good deal 
tcward these positive r( -ponnon to casework. 

The galnj from their icJ^vllual rn .--worK rfK* woro rxpr<.;:.(;(.;d In a variety 
of wayo. 



"It coolc J iT.f. ci " 

"The chanf.'/' > th.. wm ^ 1 bef/ive, I'vr bocone rr,. ■ mature," 

"I uaej to gc■^ intn a lot of troublo bofor;, .Vcw J don't and I alv/nyn 
hav*i n place to go for holp If I do," 

"I f';el I'm a better person. If I have a problcn» I call hrr "r ccme 
down, . , Coming to the Center helps you t>ol brtttr, Cct your 
Qlnd clear and then you can help youran'r. ' 



One particularly literate re::j-nndent ir. rrportc 1 as saying: "l became more enli.ht- 
"r:*^!, :rjr)re a^ar*. of n;v r ?5pnn:J ib il it iec ar.l the conii'-quenco:; oV tny l-"havi or. 



"I cnn talk, nort? to everyone and work ^ut thlnfijs for nyrj'^lf." 




■m 



,.„„tl.„> ...M. r,.,.tlc,>, wor .on,,, IV.. TUMr «m,1m.< .on,, of ..c« .t .-U-. 

^rr<* I'll* vnrUi.l. owvmplcn fcUiw; 

r.M rolaxcl. I -..."y will. .U,.r R.L-> .a. .«vlnK .....cw.-vo 

t., iLny l)nnl(10:i homd, 

wher« I MRii aior« freotlom. " 
"I t«a a lot or people lo «lviro thlnK.- with. I wn^.n't nlon.." 

"I hH.l ray own roan nr.l nouU tMnk for en... a r«aUy Kocl frl«na 

with nlinlUr jTol^lomo. We aharf^ 1 ft lot. 

"I likml It. Mc 'vrul ray nlHtrrn Kut to nt(iy tt^Kf^ther." 

■■r uk.a tt. A w.. MR. a h^nr. I hnj sn.ckn .t aiKht . A. ^cmr w« have 
to Afik for evoo^Uan« /iml K Inr curarlvoa. 

A miiiiiT rrl'crrod to the rocre'Al cui^ 

.■«^« ninj artlvltlea. afT'Ting 
a. proviJlng crrr<>rtunlt ln« to a«et nr. ^.w ' '"'^^ nctlvUiea, 

ThM nrivram ftleo ollclted » goo^l mftny 
nocDething to ;«o brM.JcM hiinHluK 'ir 'hi.! pu.^jHm fv 

♦ fr'i whn had T>artit:ipfited in t early 
i,.-aructlve klda, fighting, and lick 



nrgatlvo concKM.t.i , p^irt Icular ] .' 
period of i'W:. riorao complained 

. ♦ , .n! ^-■■n-n nl.i. « '^K'-' r'^"'^'* °f partlcipwitn. 3ooo of 

of b'aff control, an! 'i"n "I'.V 



thene ii 1 fflcvil t los , wh.Cii i''. * ' 
with fr,reater ftsaofjlat Ion. ' ■ . 
entirely reaolve.t, by d.v.lup.u. mor. .r.u;. wUh United ago range 



bctw^ •:thnif t:roup3, mny b«v« le.fl«ned 
inixe l a^o Kroup" wna reJuc? 1 . if not 



Overall Flvaliiation or_^' .■'t - 

,Z.r.^. r.v.™e,. th- int.rvi™ for., att.»pte<. to ,,udgc 
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of FRC, aa vo had not acked for such & global evaluation. Winy of the replleo 
woro difficult to place on a acale of helpfulness. In our beat Judgoeot «he young- 
aters' asaeasMnt of the helpfulness of service wss ao f ollcvs : 

!lo. H 

Very helpful 23 38 

Helpful 26 U3 

or little or no help 12 19 
Thus, 38^ felt that they had benefited greatly, and an additional implied that 
they had derived some benefit. 

We looked at these responses in relation to sex, ethnic group, length of ser- 
vice, and whether the case waa still open at the tine of the follow-up interview. 
Few differences appeared. Approximately equal proportions of boys and girls implied 
that the service had been helpful, with the boys a little more likely to give the 
most enthiuJlastic response. The Spanish-surnamed children responded positively a 
little more often than the other ethnic groups, but the differences were slight, 
with 76% of the white, 7% of the blflck, and of the Spanish-surnamed Interviewees 
reporting service helpful or very helpful. Similarly, responses varied only slightly 
witii length of service and whether still receiving service. Uith respect to the 
last variable— whether the case was still open— it should be recognized that the 
dissatifif jed discontinuers whose cases had been closed were unlikely to be reached 
for a folltv-up interview. 

We wer! also interested in possible variations in the client 'sevaliation of 
the help received and his feeling about himself. To get some notion of the self 
concept of thtse young people, the intervle\rer read eight statements (e.g., "I feel 
that I'm as good as other people," "On the whole, I am satisfied with myself") and 
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a.k«<l If rn=h described the respondent m.st of the tlmo, so,Mt,lmes , hardly over or 
never. The response, were soured from 1 for the least positive to I* for the most 
positive, so that the eigl.t Items had a potential range In seorc from I* to 32. The 
actual r«.«c «as 11 to 31, with 11 respondents scorlnf. under 20, 3I. scoring from 
20 to 21.. and 16 scorlnc 1^6 or above. The actual scores have little meaning 'In 
themselves on this ad ho.: l.utrun«nt. Tl«y do, however, suggest considerable 
diversity In the youngsters In their sense of self-worth. Neither the degree of 
help that they perceived nor the change In hov,- they .-erorted they were Retting 
along with family or ^hc^ed an.v consistent relation to the s -concept 

score. If the .core has any validity, this Is an Indication that the service was 
™.nl„|.-.r.i to Children who were quite .secure as well as to those who were struggling 
with the aelf-loubts tj-plcal of the adolescent. 

Finally, the Interviewee '.n apparent view of helpfulness was compared with the 
worker's Ju.lgm.nt of the leuree to which service objectives were attained. The 
workers were a little more conservative in their evaluations, reporting little or 
no progress In 22 cases, while only 12 of the youth, reported lUtle ^r no help. The 
two points of view were generally in accord; h^evcr, as nay be seen from Tnble 6-2, 
this was not always the case. In 5 cases where the interviewee considered the ser- 
vice very helpfal, the worker felt that limited or no progress had been made tcvard 
attaining service objectives. For eK.mpl. , in one case in which the boy had con- 
siderable casework service early in c-.r.t..t and was helped to get a Job, the worker 
vas encouraged about early progress, particularly the boy's better control of his 
temotr, but later he ceased to keep appoint^nts and the case was kept open only 
because the mother occasionally phoned for "emergency aid." Service goals were 
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consldored fts attained to only a llmltei extent in chla caae. Hwevor, the boy 
reported he waa getting along better with family, teachers and friends. Some of 
hla cotniaenta were ao f oUawa : "They help people with problems to bring them Into 
dealing with reality. . . I was confuted before I went and they helped me to see 
things clearly and otop feeling lost and atop not caring. They put me on the right 
tracic and gave mo Ideas. . . . Casework helped with problems with the family or If 
aoMthlng Is hugging me they near me out and help dc find the answer. . . They have 
a lot of patience with kids who get Into trouble." This youth appeared to believe 
ha had been greatly helped, 

Table 6-2 

Interviewee's View of Helpfulness, by 'Worker's Assessment 
of Degree of Attainment of Service Objectives 

Interviewee's View of Helpfulness 
Worker's Assessment of Very Of Little or 

Attainment of Objectives Helpful He Ipf ul Ho Help Total 

Very great degree 2 5 2 9 

Considerable degree 16 11 3 30 

Limited degree or not 
at all 5 10 7 22 

Total 23 26 12 6l 

In another case where the girl received approxirAtely monthly casework inter- 
views and her mother weekly casework contacts and severa] peer group sessions over 
a 10-month period, the worker felt objectives were attained only to a limited extent. 
She noted that the girl was resistant to attending school, and the mother showed 
little concern. On the other hand, the girl reported that things were going better 
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in all ar«a3 ^xplorcJ. and «ald: 'they mri.l« m rcaM^c tho things I waa Jolnfi wrong 
^„J the thlw I ohould do. . .casework helped me get problems off my chcnt and try 
to find th« rlKht thing, to do. . .(In family therapy) the family talkej.-wluit waa 
Colng wrong, ho^- things conld get better. . . The Center la helpful, reliable. . . 
Tliey try to toll you what 'a beat for you." Again, we Interpreted thla ao Indicating 
thf\t the girl felt ahe Wvi bo.ni greatly helped. 

On the other hand, In ^ caseo where the worker perceived that objectives had 
been attained to a conalderable or very great degree, the youngster saw little cr 
no benefit tn him or her.elf. In nno ca«e In whic^i the worker considered objectlveo 
attained to a very groat extent, nhe commented a:, f olU-wj : "Thla family has a 
pattern of crmlng to un in crisis. They uoe brief service, function at a better 
lovnl an.l terminate. Thla In appropriate unc of our service, olnce results are 
Inng range." The client reported, on the other hand, that her relation^; with her 
family wen: wurae, a. were things In general, and that the Center had not helped 
her. ohe couHn't aay what she wanted In fonily Interviews and was afraid to ask 
to be nee/, alone. Jhe felt her mother waa helped because family intervlewo per- 
mitted her to talk about her troubles and I'.et relief, but th.- daughter felt left 



out . 



In another case the worker reported objectives attained to a considerable 
extent, since tho interviewee was doing well In the mini-school, he and a V.^r.or 
were Involved In group activities, and the mother had improved In a paitlcul- 
or problematic behavior. The boy recognized help fror. teachers at the minl-s-:... 
and found the recreational activities fun, but felt that little had changed in hi. 
situation, and that peer group therapy had been of no help. 
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such dlacrepant ovaluatlonn ^rt hnrcUy ourprLilnR In view of nom inovlUble 
vllfferenco betwo«n worlwr and ^iiU<l In porcertlon of goM^, How ' ' client feola 
abD.it hlmfloir *nd the aervlcea offered, even In the Instance of adult cliento. oft«n 
dlfferei apprecUbljf from the worker's impresalon of progrea- or outcome. 

It 10 clear that the overwhelming reaporwo of the younsotera Interviewed wan 
very poaitlve toward FP:. The foUowlng comnonts £J«ema to reflect th« general 
aentlaant of the "satisfied customers. " 

•n^^ere are a Kroup of people here who are concerned about P«"JI^e a^i! 
care. The door la always open and they're here wh^n you need them. 
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Chapter 7 

T!(>' :TrAVK A:in m.iw vit?M of tie it.cxikam 

arr.„« c,r :9V-., KU. ... .1 H.-.T ^.^-r.,. V-S ru.U.tl«. .... P^^,-tln«, 
,.^.n,ln.U>,UaK tn. ..U „...-r,. or t„e or,,., of U,o .Utorn of U. . ..e,.,c.,, 

on «urr at t„o t,.- the p.c«ru„, wa., in.ti.tC, .n. .1 h.. Oc„,> wU.> t.c 
p.,,,.ct .t l...t n y-,.. T^,.,.ty-^ou^ or th. .tarr were In proro.,, lon.l and child 

Tf\blc 7-1 

I>rf'f«'SJlo:vil anJ Child Cir-? ' "osltlona 
ttftrch 1971* 

rull-Tino ^>\rt-Titng. 



iTo.VM't. Hrector ^ 
^tOiirftcn conr'l ir.nt.op 
Ca.icwork ,iiiij'Jrvl^or/cl lnlrf\l 

cooriinator ^ 
'Vtscworkers ' 
Chili cvrr, auTirrvlaor ^ 
Child care worKcrn 

Night oupnrviaora ,^ 
Viral ly workers ^ 
Community reaource coord Infttcr x 
Ff\mlly life educator ^ 
necrcat lon/firoup worker ^ 
KJucatlonal advocate 

Court social worker ^ 
Poychlatrlat ^ 
poychol^Rl^t 



Total 



16 



The rro,1«ct cJIrector, who Ma an KUV, nmJ the pro^jrnm cooHlnntor nr« roUglo^w 
atttlT , ^« ttr« th« bookkeeper, nnd three cAher ritnff motnl>cr3 whoao rolea have ahlftod 
acconllng to rrcv«rnm noc«l3 , Or^c sl.'.ter who luid boon coinblnlng cooking and ciarlcM 
dutlea bocMKJ chllci earn nurcrvlaor, Riving full tlrnc to care of children In the 
crMh jAd. Another, who hud bcfln child care Mipcrvloor, moved Into the pooltlon 
of cnaev/orknr .after taking social v/ork tralnlnii. Zhu dcvoten Do.it of hor tlcic 
to oanev/ork and peer group therapy. The t)ard» who h^d been responsible for group 
work nd recrentlon, after graduate training In noclnl work, also moved Into a 
caarwork position related to cranh pnd admlaalon:!. Four of the five rellglovu; 
staff give at least oome time to care of children In the crash pad, three carry 
rrapnnslbllltlea for recreat lon/cidtural enrichment actlvltleo, and three Uovote 
ooiw? time to Individual or foially caocwork. 

In ^tey 197U a quentlonnaire was sent to the ?U professional and child care 
staff, with the excrptlnn of the two night oupcrvisors. Replies were received 
from all but one pnycholo«i.t and one part-time child care worker. The question- 
naire called for Information on the background of the respondents, their duties, 
iind their views of various aspects of their work and of the program. 

The 20 respondents inclvade five rellgloufl and 15 lay ataff members. All bat 
three are f en«.le . They span a wide a^e range, but with a concentration between 25 
and 35 years of age. Only four are below and two above this 10-year span. The 
a:aff, which Is diversified ethnically, includes two black, three Puerto Rican and 
one of other Latin Anerlcan background. 

The project director, the casework supervlfior/cllnlcal coordinator, four of 
the caseworkers, and the far.ily life educator nold .'13/ degrees. Eight have BA's 
and five of these staff mer.ber. have also had some graduate training, one holding 
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a certiflcftte In couaaellng. The paychiatrlat In, of couroe, an M,D, and the 
piycholouisl An a tloctorate in clinical ^aycholoKy. The three staff without 
college degreea are one child care worker ami the two family workera whose reapon- 
aibllitieo are princlixftlly auxlllftry aervicea for clients, auch aa escort service, 
interpreting, houao-hunt Iny ami caoe advocacy. 

The extent of prior exporieiKe in related work varieo an would be expected 
from the age of the staff. The distribution la aa f ollowa ; no experience— 3; 
under 2 years— 3; 2 an<l under 0 years--?; 5 and under 10 years— 7; 10 y«aro or 
more— 2, 

Distribution of BeapoaTlbllltien 

Staff were asked to check, on a list of 15 typos of reaponalbillty , all to 
which they devote a aignificant amount of time and to Indicate the approximate 
number of houro a week given to each. The aervices that involved the largest number 
of staff were oaaework and peer group therapy, each of which engaged acme of the 
tin* of 11 staff mcmbera. Theae were the predominant activities of the lay mj 
ataff but were by no meana confined to that group. The other treatment »ervlce, 
family group therapy, was carried by three li:3"8 and the psychiatrist. 

Recrration and cultural enrichment activities involved 9 staff, principally 
the religious staff and the lay staff without aocial work degrees. The religious 
staff carried most of the responsibility for care of child- en in the crash pad, 
8upplen«nted by two lay staff, one with and one without a BA. Family life education 
and educational advocacy were assigned respectively to an and a BA staff member, 
with one other staff member repcrtlnf: some activity in both of these trcao. 



AlullUry acrv\'v^i (Intrrprut in^?, trniviportntlon, rti:.), advocacy work, cane fltvUng 



rosponalhllltlos. 

A^lmlnlntrat, ive dutlon wimmj I'firrlPci by two rollRloan find two Iny Mi?./ atafr, 
3upO'\' I'on of profe.uloml ntriff vri.i rJ"<^vliliJ by the ORrao four plua mothe/ 
and tho p-yi.'h^ritrlat. Onaiiltatlon to atnff vma checkrJ by the project director, 
tw,^ *M..?^'a, ft IV> workor, .he pnyt:h lat rlfit nnd th3 paycholoeiat . 

TnJlvli(u\l titfiff reported n rango from one to n'ne orena of reapona Ibility , with 
(in aveni«c f between four and five. The rcscnrch staff wna aware of conaid^rihl" 
spread In fitnff rejpnnn IbU It lea and aecnilnBly heavy workloadn. Hcwever, In rooponBe 
to a duentlon about, the diversity of duties, 17 of the 20 reapondents Indicated 
natlafftct Itxi. On.Uv two found tlieir responsibilities too diverae and one checked 
"too nnrrcw. " 

A noiint.prpnrt of this dlvei'iit.V is confiiderablo overlap of role^ of different 
atftff, with a potential for rolo conflict, ocvnn staff did nense aoiae role conflict, 
bu'w 13 experienced no problcM in tlila re;;ppt:t. Tn commonting on the mfttter of role 
conflict, nnn of the religiown ",tt\l'r atrenned the difficulty of drawing rigid lint": 
and the nrerJ fcr constant coQr.uni::at ion to avoid overlap. Earlier problems about 
the integration of psychotherapy and social supports, and the relation of direct 
service and acti'.lties directed toward social change have lessened if rnt entirely 
disappeared, Ths kinds of problems cited currently were more circumscribed; e.g., 
division of - sponaibility between caseworker and family worker for concrete services 
in individual canes, locus of decision when conflicting recommendations are nade on 
a case, respcncibility for discipline of children, overlap of staff n-mbers on a 
particular case advocacy activity or "on the satne community piece." 



and resource ilovel o|jment were v.t^ch reported by fp^.ir to ntx staff amon^ thfllr 




inifln ^iVr^ about thf p,vmnt.lly of the worlOrAl, 11 of tho V') renpon^lonta 
chock«a tl^t It wa:» ".ai rlpM." ^Irvrn ooru-iMKM Umt it wu. "^ Uttlo too heavy," 
but only one tonxA it "much too ho^xvy," .uii onu ropurlc I it "too light." flomiivinta 
on thl5 qurflllon .nu8K'Vitel that ritat'f nn: bviM.>r;«>l, not by ftJnjlnlulrftllv« i.rcaaure 
to c«irry t=nro tl^^n in rrftsnn^hln, but by Umlr .wn ,l«a\ro to nrot InaivhluM auA 
connunlty rocia ol' wliich thi-y ftrr keenly mmro. 

Ju^rvtittnru .Uftfr IW^ loinit^nt, ^'tiff Roj AtJ nns 

r,er.> t>iot ♦li:\t thu 'llr«i:tor fjcvotrj only i>arl-lirao to FHC RUd that 

nuprrvln-, .'.'irf cfirry n, vnrlely of .Hroot r-crvico rcapona Ibil llloa , oaly on« 
iitriff meinb»jr IrJU-at.ii t^/xt fi.leqvmte uupcrvlalon or ftJ.alnlutrftt Ivo Ruidanco Wfta not 
ftvfviUhln au.J one othi.'r that it v/a.t a oim; 1 1 ir^! o not ftvn ilublo . 

ItiotloRlly Ml r.tin' rPporUiJ that FHC hnd hclpod Iht- Individual In devclop- 
m^-nt of ::!aU:i not-.l.-i In hi:i or hr- wor!:. '.VDrk with fainiUra wna cltod moot fre- 
q-iontly a. thr uprcin.^ In whicii auch help hnj bren received, with arvernl 

r.trifr not Ink work wlMi r.rnMp-, work with coirJi;utii1.y , riti-l cfts^work, 

;;tftff rxprcTjpl r^Ktrcn.ely positive frclir.K;; rib out tlic workirr, relat irn.ihipfl 
ftcory, t.!,OMrIvc;i. Tho -r'^Uol n'u.t ro;jpo:..Te checkrl wnn "very «ood , cooperative, 
hrilpful," with nil ctlmr:i cherkl:.f: "f^ool." AH biit o-ic of the re-^pondcnta ftlao 
apsrr^ioj coT.T.M'^a^:aMnn ftnontj atftfi' nr. very good or KOo<J , ftnd ^ach regfirJod nil or 
ir.oat of hiii collP'Vfiuoy ar. chanicterized by a hiirh de.c;ree of con-inltr.ont to the work 
of FRC. Juch competition ftrr.ong ^tfiff fia U present waa acn.ned as healthy and func- 
tior.al. Cci,jr.^nt3 were TAde on the concern of staff for each other, their mutunl 
helpr.ilnof^s nrJ teanwcrk, ar.d recoRnitioa of each one's position aa Important. 



l-rti l^tlDiiu tttirr, (\n\ f^f Mr rai i-liy , 

^iven aurnoU..t wMK^t in rrc>;rnn «n . .Inlnt' -llvr, l.i lon.u About hr^lf mt 
that -l«ff tuivu a,lc^.int. a> ity to -i-m::. tMrlr op^nhm. 1 iiuU-nt ,or:. out 

that iraurri.l-it att..tl,.n U ,M'r. to tl.rir vlrw:.. ,'u.t Ir,.,. il^u half con«U!.r«.l 
that Mat-r input 1. taKo. into n...unt In :no:.t t.port.nt 1..i«<nn.. At the opponU. 
role wrro two .t.ir nK-nN-r. who f>ll timt ..tnri" h.v. UM L opportunity to cxprr.« 
tholr vlcw.1, .v<«viU.nal rr.ponlrnt;. not r I .mmr pixiUlv^ chanKO in thU rc^P'^'t 
over ttift pn vioii.i y^"^i'. 

r f >iaMrr.rt with "mrrn!^!^ / Af .;r.vt^;^ 

-nff w-rr tn th.lr worKl.v. r.lM l.na wUh ->rh novrrM typco 

of c-K-^nli^tlnn... or t. Lvliont. If tlu-y ...1 lUtlo or no .ont^.t with II,. ->,..m-y 
or fron, Ulf to . hro^-fourth. of th. :.t«l f rr.pou^U,, m.fflclct 

ccucl to ,»,U.«tr thrlr r.UM n.a with th« .lirr.m.t typ«. -orklw rnUt Ion. 
wit., t,,.- ccurt.. folic... .s.-.unl . n.,ur.->.n , t.o !,urn.. of ChlM 'M.lf.r. wor. with 
a frw rxco,:.tlo:,» rM.,1 i-ocl or very r.ocl. .;t^ff h«v„ so« u„«n. tM< court 
:<rsonnM prob.ticn o,Tlc...r. nt..,,-'^ .r. «n oxt.n:,lnn of th.lr .u.thorlty 
r^tl.er tvw, o fici 1 itut log ur ,l,horhoo:l ,ervlcr, but .■.r"-"-''-! ^rprec- i.t Ion of 
their i\c<:e.n3lblHty mi.l r oopiTit Ivcr.i-s.; . 

Evnlu^tlon. of rM.tio,.., with ho.pH-V.. wcr. .bo A ev.nly llvld-d b.two.,, 
very gor«l/«ocl «al fair 'poor. It w-va note j th-vt It 1, h.r.l for th- poor to .rt 
600.1 .edi..a .-ar. In r.rh .-l.-rc T'.e or. r.plt.l In thn .r=-v, which ha. no 
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^utp^Uint iir¥Ut» ^9 r^pwrt^a to m)w trmn^cvrUt* r#firr«li to fPC to 
l^vi ftfttroftr« wmimwtttt to fUC without »4«4tt«tt intirprttUlon of i. • ftMU 
of e«A«irn to olthtr th« pottint or tho »t«ff, 

RolfttiOfu with tht publU oiilitftfMi ifirwy w#ro, with fow •K. t^lono, rtt«4 
' *y f*lr or poor. Many critical oowMnto woro Mi4i of i>«|Atlvi ottltadiiof pt^lltf 
oiilitomsi itoff to cllinti, dinlol cf clUnto' lo6«l rlghti, touroouorttlo ^rMtlooi 
that tntor^ro with ecwwinlcotlfm, »fv1 tho nood for mc itaff to Invoit o fr*«i 
difti of tlM tn CMi ttU«v^%cy. 



;?tnff !»r<*#rMoti of inortrnm flo>li ana 0<i»l A*.f Iniotrrt 

Dm (ttjiff w«r» aiKsJ to T*rk in orUr pf loT^rtw'^r* a Itot of tin poiilblo 
Kv**].! nf ttifl project :1«VeU^>«J from r«iron*«o In th** provloui y»*r'i ottff Intor* 
vl«^i. Ai TAy ifon frwo lUt. b»»lcv, th« «r*ifl cduLJ not, h»v« b«§n OA^y to 

nvty h** .n»rii ii l!i.:tr .nrr 1i 1 to i>th»"r«. 



cif ^^»all^y l<".'«j't lor. VniT 

ir I of ;tftff iMt, tng r,r'>tl '\i 
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The three that >;ere most frequently cited as first in io5)ortance or among the 
three most impcrtant were "diversion of children from the Juvenile Justice system," 
"enhancing intrafamily relationships," and "preventing family breakdown." These 
three held for each of three subgroups cf staff— religious staff, VtS^'s, and others. 

The only ones of the suggested goals that were not ranked among the first 
three by any staff menber were "providing constrjctive social -cultural-recreational 
outlets" for children and adults. This aspect of proGxan is clearly seen as supple- 
mentary to the central purposes of the program. "Avoidance of placement of children 
away from family" was in no instance checked as the most important goal but six 
staff rated it second or third. 

On the goals staff ranked first, second or third in importance, they were 
asked their opinion of the degree to which these goals were being met. Most of 
the staff who checked court diversion, enhancing family relations or preventing 
family breakdown among the three most important believe the program is achieving 
the goal to a high degree, with the few others rating the degree of success as 
moderate. Insufficient staff and financial resources, and limitations in the 
various social systems such as the schools, public welfare, and so forth were felt 
to be general impediments to goal attainment. Other irapediments to success in 
diverting children from the Juvenile Justice system include the nature of the 
court system, and the fact that seme of the children referred to FRC are already 
involved in the system. '7ith respect to the goals of enhancing family relations 
and preventing family breakdwn, other problems noted in addition to insufficient 
staff were staff newness to family treatment, reluctance of families to involve 
themselves in treatment, and the fact that families come to FRC when problems have 
already become very severe. 
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Current and Future Directions 

An open-ended question about the general direction of the FRC program elicited 
a number of enthusiastic responses, such as the folloving: 

"I think we have grown by I.saps and bounds in a fine direction, 
are responsive to concrete and more abstract needs of clients. 

"I feel that FRC is a most comprehensive community program encom- 
passing a family system approach to working with families and a developiog 
sys^m^iVh has ^own directly out of the needs of the community. 

"FRC is now, with CYDS as a complement, more in tune with and in 
direct communication vriLth agencies and groups in the community ana 
co^S^i^y needs. As we have becon« more at hc«e here, we have taken 
more responsibility for developing relevant programs. 

"As CYDS reaches out to community, more needs are uncovered. FRC 
^ has been generous in their response." 

"Excellent-the program has continued to grow and create other 
programs. I think staff for its size is extremely *° ^^r 

expressed needs, /ny service not being given is due to limited number 
of staff members." 

Uncertainty of future funding and inadequate resources to meet the massive 
needs of Park Slope were stressed as problems. VJithin available resources two 
suggestions for improvement recurred in the responses: more black and Sjanish- 
speaking workers, and greater staff participation in program development and 
decision-cnking. Specific program needs mentioned, usually by only one or two 
staff, included: work with "tougher, more street -oriented kids," development of 
foster homes in the area, strengthening of advocacy in relation to welfare, strength- 
ening of client input into program development, development and training of volur- 
teers to guide recreational activities. 

There can be no q^^stion that, from the point of view of staff, the Family 
Reception Center is a highly successful program. Obviously ntaff satisfaction is 
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not a. sufficient condition for "success" but it is b necessary condition. The 
cocaaitoent of staff, their satisfaction in their vork, thetr conviction -bout pro- 
greas tovard goal attainment, and their desire to press on tcward more effective 
handling of individual, family and community problems are key factors in the success 
achieved and an indirect index of that success, 
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Chapter S 

A 3y:MIHG UP 

One of the paradoxes of liew Yurk Cicy is the presence, on the one hand, of a 
wide range of general and specialised conni'Jiity cervices under public and voluntary 
auspices, and, on the ether hand, a pervasive scnne of the inaccessibility of 
services to the jjeople who need then. Geographic distance makes for lack of fatal «- 
liarity, difficilty of physical access, and a tendency all too often for recourse 
to the service only when problems have become highly intractable. Perhaps more 
serious even than gecgraphic distance is the size and complexity oV the systems for 
delivering economic, social, health, educational and other services, wh5.ch nakfi it 
difficult for all but the hardiest client to find his way through the mase. The 
same problems ol" size and complexity seem to drain staff of th.. compassion and the 
respect j'cr huaan dignity so essential in administering services for people. 

The Family Recept ion Center program was mounted in order to bring to the chil- 
dren and their families in an ur.derserviced area of Brooklyn a variet;;' of direct 
services as well as help in utilizing the services theoretically already available 
to them and in modifying the service network better to meet their neeuo. The Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd .esigned the program as a way to divert children frosi the 
juvenile Justice system and to avert family breakdovm, with the removal of children 
from family and neighborhood. 

The program was launched on October 1, 1972, with fundu^ ■ r one year and 
with part of the funds earmarked for evaluation. Funding was subsequently provided 
for a second year of operation and evaluation. Presently negotiationfl are under way 
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with respect to continued support beyond October 1, 197^. To the research stafr 
one of the nost impressive aspects of TP.C has been the ability of adainistKltion 
and staff to operate at a vei-y high level of productivity despite the uncertainty 
of the fate of the pro&raa beyond a single year. Their comaitment to people, which 
has infused the progroa since ita earliest stage, has probably been the key to 
their ability to sustain reoarkably high morale in the face of uncertainty about 
continuance. 

Our pl'i.'J for evaluation of the first year of the Family Reception Center were 
directed primrily to assesstntnt of its feasibility, since the service period to be 
st'jdied was too brief to pernit more than very tentative estinates of outcome. V/e 
sought infornaticn froa staff on the peox^le who used the Center and the services 
provided then. V/e surveyed agencies and organisations in the area to deterioine 
their perceptions of the Center program. And we surveyed the staff tc assess their 
qualifications and to learn their attitudes and opinions about FRC. Although con- 
tinuation of the research effo»- vas in question until the second program year was 
well under way, we caught sone of the spirit of the program staff and continued tie 
collection cf case data so tliat tJiere would be no hiatus if we should be asked to 
pursue the evaliiation. For this final report we were able to move from the question 
of feasibility of the prograr. to effectiveness of the service. A second staff 
survey was conducted, and staff reports on services rendered and their outcome were 
supplemented by research interviews with some of the children who had participated 
in the prograci. 
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The Clientele of FRC 

During the first l6 months of the FI^C up to February 1, 197U, our cutoff date 
for accuculating the study group, applications or isferrals vere received on behalf 
of children in 333 different fanilies. Guppleracntary data to September 1 indicate 
that intake continued at a comjarable rate in subsequent nonths. From the stejrt^ 
the Center was successful in attracting children of ethnic minorities, who were 
believed to be particularly' underserved. About 60^, of the children were black t 
-^.aah-surnamed, a proportion higher than that of the general population of the 
'neighborhood. Tlieir af^e range was very wide but uith a heavy concentration in the 
10 to 15 year span. 

The schools were the aost active referral source, accounting for over a third 
the initial referrals, while courts imde about a fifth, and children themselves 
frequef.tly sought out the Center on their own. Behavior problems in the child and 
parent-child conflict prompted three-fourths of the applications. Relatively few 
were prompted by problems ascribed to the parents. 

In 291 of the 333 applications, service was planned beyond the initial contact. 
In most of the others, immediate referral elsewhere wrs made for the service needed. 
An additional 93 casei were closed within a month, 'osually because of inability to 
involve the child or ais parenta in the service p: ogram, but sometimes because the 
iranediate need was met and a further role for FRC old not seem appropriate. 

The remaining 196 cases--the continuers—were followed until tne time of case 
closing or 'ontil i-!ay 1, 1971^ If the case was still open. A great deal more infer- 
. mat ion was obtained on the characteristics of the children and their fomilies than 
on the cases that Jiscontinued, as well as more detail on services received and 
their apparent outcome. Th^se ca^es represented relatively large families, and in 
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about a third core than one chili was judged in need of service, so that service 
was planr.ed in relation to the needs of 303 children. Slightly more than half the 
households included only one T^trcntal fiftore, usually the nother. Host of tlie 
faniliea were disadvantaged econooically , with nearly half known to be rece.'ving 
public assistance. The hores were ctoracterized by tension and conflict, and few 
of the families could rel^r on relatives or friends for either practical help or 
emotional support. Although fev of the parents were knwn to be grossly deviant in 
their behavior, many were lacking in warmth toward their children, understanding of 
thCD, and consistency in handling them. Most of the parents expressed real concern 
about their children and about the probleius bringing them to FRC, though few per- 
ceived their own part in the difficulty. 

Over 60^ of the cases came to the attention of FHC because of a child's 
behavior. Aggressive, provocative behavior at hoce and at school characterized a 
great many of these youngsters, and less than a fourth were regarded by staff as 
"nc-mal" in emotional state. 

Thus the clientele of the Center was composed chiefly of pre-teen and teem.^e 
children, whose behavior was of concern to par-nts or school, if it had not already 
brought them to the attention of the court. Their families, usually not intact, 
were impoverished financially and ecotionaUy, an-3 consequently ill-equipped to 
deal with the multiple problems they faced without a good deal of help. 

Services and Their Outcomo 

By N^ay 1, 197U, 81 of the I98 cases had clo.^ed, after £-n average (median) of 
5 monthi: of service. The remaining 117 cases were still open, and nearly half of 
these Ud been receiving service for at least a year. The children and their 
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parenta received an imp.-fcssive range and quantity of aervice. Moat of the children 
initially referred received individual and/or family casework, and were seen nearly 
once a week dux .ng the period over which thia service extended. In many casea, 
they alao participated in peer group therapy and in the social and cultural enrich - 
ment program. Sixty-four were cared for in the crash pad, usually for leaa than a 
month but In aome casea inuch longer. 

Most of the mothers who were available received sory; service. Again individual 
or family casework was the most comiron service, with auch contacts occurring more 
than twice a month In the lasdian case. The mothers also participated extensively 
in both therapeutic groups and in the social cultural program. Nearly 60?i of the 
available fathers participated in the program, although the extent of their involve- 
ment waa much leaa than that of the mothers. 

By the tine of case closir^ or the t-Iay 1 cutoff date for caces still open, 
staff considered that their service objectives had been attained to a great or 
considerable degree in nearly h.ilf the casea {'^^."'-V. ""d in most of the vcr.t they 
regarded at least limited progress to hav( been :aide. less t^/jn 10^- of the .-hiliren 
were placed away from home e^aewnere than ii the crash pc.-j oi* ol rcr trirpora-.-y cf^re 
facility, and only one youngater had entered a correctional ir^itu^ioti. In vicv cf 
the general vulnerability of the group and th; fact that a :;ub5tantial number of the 
chUdrenwere already involved witn the courts, these figures suggest that the 
program was highly successful in averting long-term placement away .rem home and . 
neighborhood and In divert ing children from the juvenile justicj system. 

Objectives were a little more likely to be attained ir; cc.es of girla than of 
boya, in self referrals than in referrals from ether sotirc:-?. and in caaea coming 
to FRC for problems other than the yutf.gster's own diaturbed ut'.-vior. lihether 
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aervlce objectives were attt^^red was stroncly asaoclated with the amount and Inten- 
sity of casivork service received by the child. The "success" rate was particularly 
high In casas in which one or more of the children had had a period of care In the 
crash pad. 

Three Polrts of View of FRC 

A porvey of community agencies and organizations during the first year of the 
pror^an indicated that the Center had quickly become well kncwn and respected in 
tbi comaunlty. The respondents stressed the need fox the kinds of service the 
Ceiter v^-s providing, and those who had mude referrals to It were enthusiastic 'wbooi 
the quality of the service given. Continuation of the rate of referrals to the 
Ceir.er attests to the community's need for and readiness to use It. From the point 
of viat of staff, working relations with coranunity agencies have been generally 
veri' good. The public assistance agency Is an exception, and systematic effort has 
been nade to correct probleui In work with some of the Income maintenance offices 
serv '.ng Park Slope. . 

Sttitf attitudes ana views of the program were elicited In bot*. Its first and 
sec::->d year. From the start the Family Reception Center was successful In attracting 
an fXtremely energetic and dedlcaf'i staff, willing not only to carry very demanding 
responsibilities under physical conditions that are far from Ideal b- -t to adjust 
their own li'-es to the schedule of the Center, which Involves many evening and week- 
t:.>l UC+ /itlcs. Some early difference of opinion among staff about the relative 
empruisls on direct service and coomunlty action vas dissipated by the developmprt* of 
a coordinate action prograja in Child and Youth Devolopment Service. The vitality of 
the direct service program of PRC Is recognized as a necessary condition for Involve- 
ment of the residents In commun**-/ action and for effective action Initiated by FRC. 
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Another area of difference of opinion ftt the beginning of the program waa the 
respective roles of therapy and - cial supports and tneir interrelationship. This 
has been clarified, with consequent excellent working relationships among staff. 
Staft are strongly identified with the go^vls of the program and convinced of its 
success in attaining them to the degree possible within available re.-^ources. 

Kejeorch interviews with selected youngsters 12 years of age cr olier who had 
participated in the FRC prog^aa reinforce the positive views of community and of 
staff, as weU as the individual case data, on the value of the program. Although 
the interviweec i^iy not be fully representative of the children ocrvcd, they were 
sufficiently diversified in personal characteristics and experience at the Center 
to apeak for a substantial portion of the clientele. About two-thirds reported 
Improvement in their life situations over the period of service, and four -fifths 
expressed the feeling that the prograa had been helpful to them. Theyvrere almost 
unanimous in their pouitive attitudes toi/ard the staff as indicated by agre'^ment 
with such .'Mtements as "They really care about kids" and "They always try to help. 

vmen the interviewees' aases.'sraent of helpfulness of the service was compared 
case-by-case with staff assecscent of success in attaining service objectives, the 
staff evaluations were found to be a little mere conservative than those of the 
interviewees. Individual casework and care in the crash pad, the services most 
strongly acnociated with staff assessments of ouccess, elicited the most positive 
client responses. The importance to these younc.^ter.-; of a concerned adult avaU- 
able when needed, one "who listens and understands," was a recurrent theme in the 
interviewees' coacents. Those who had been admitted to the crash pad, with one 
exception, reported very positively on this ex^Jerience. 
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Keys to the Success of the Fonily Reception Center Prcpyan 

The weight of the evidence inJicatea that the Fanily Reception Center haa been 
higfJy success ful In attracting an appropriate and diversified clientele, in direc- 
tly neeting a variety of problems and needs of the children and families in the 
neighborhood, in facilitating their access to a range of services under other 
auspices, and in building the reapect and cooperation of other organizations and 
systena. A crucial question for -^ther agencies or cocmunities in considering 
developnent of a sitailar progroa is 'Vhat are the keys to the success of this 
endeavor?" 

This is a question whose ans^rer does not emerge directly from the data the 
researchers gathered. Throughout our efforts at evaluation we have sensed the 
operation of factors that were eluding us, factors th:it could be docoMnted only 
if the researcher were to spend a great deal of ticc on tlic ticone absorbing the 
particular flavor and style of the piagram. Fron limited on-the-scene evaluation, 
review of our data, and discussion with staff, we have identified a number of ele- 
nents that appear to have played a crucial role. These elements are ao closely 
interrelated that it is difficult to order them in any neat fashion. 

One important eleirjent is the presence of a range of services within the 
Family Reception Center, which permits response to a range of problems and client 
perception of problems. For example, ability to meet practical needo, as for 
immediate shelter or nelp in finding a job, often provides an entree for therapeutic 
servl'R that a difiturbed younj^ster or his parents might not be ready to utilize 
initially. 

The interdependence of the therapeutic and social support services is as 
important as th.; range of services. For exanple, a group leader observing a 
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youcgater's acting out behavior in a recreational progran will steer the yoiingater 
back to hie caseworker, who can then lead the yo'urigster Into discussion of what 
underlies his behavior. 

Interdependence of staff and sharing of case respcnslbility has advantages 
for staff and clientele. Aa a staff member pointed ou^ it Is one way of helping 
staff to absorb the impact of very difficult cases. It also nckes it possible for 
youngsters to feel that scieone is always available when needeJ, since the youngster 
is related not .lust to a single staff DCnier, v/ho of course cannot always be on 
hand. One staff Eeicber described the staff's way of working as offering a role 
nodel to client, family* and conmunity for worjcing together. 

A high degree of riexibiJ.ity in modifying progran in rc^iponse to need has 
characterized Fh. . This I3 illustrated not only in the -Jcvelopc.ont of specialized 
•.nerapeutic and social groups within the Center, but in ways of working with crther 
organizations such as the police and the s hools, and aponsorhhip of new progrftos 
such as the mini-school. 

High tolerance for acting out chjlJren and faraJllej and skill in engaging them 
appear to characterize the staff. Experience in the program has doubtless enhanced 
developacnt of such skill, but to. ance for acting out behavior ia probably an 
essential precondition to development of skill in working with acting out clients. 

The atmosphere of infornftlity and accessibility of the Center ia another 
ingredient that goes along with the range of practical and therapeutic services 
and interdependence of ^Jtaff in caking users of the Center feel ready to come ana 
at hone when they do. 



A •trong tenet in the ideology of the Center i« that it la not &n laUnd unto 
itself. Itq purpoae is not to siqjplant other orgAniLationa and services, but to 
auppleocnt them and to c»ke them nore accecaible to potential cllenta. Thla attituj 
haa app«arcd to coomunicttte itaelf to the coccraunity and to have contributed to '.he 
readiness of established orgfinizationa like the schools, the courtb, the poller to 
work with the Center toward taectint' the nec^o of individual fatoilies and of '.he 
neighborhood. 

The indoaitabillty of the leadership appears to have infused staff with a 
courage and optimism that flavors the whole program. The prevailing attitude is 
that anything can be coped with. If you don't have a needed ser tee, find one. If 
it doesn't exist, find the resources to develop It. A constantly evolvinr program 
tAs resulted to which staff reacts with excitement and enthusiasm. 

These then are some of the ingredients that seem to account fo.- the auccess 
of the Family Reception Center, some of the factors that have tvanalAted a commit- 
ment to people into a dyraolc huZ effective program. 
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Appendix Table .A 
Relation of Selected Case Characteristics to Outcooe 



rn.i} Chnra.-terl3t Ic 


Ob.ieotive:; 
To a great or 
cor-:ldcrable 
extent 


Attained 
lo a llaltel 
degree cr 
not *it all 








Ho. 




Sex of chili rcferre.i 
FerAle 


39 




x2=i4.58, Idf, 
P < .05 


'Jhltf 

3 lark 


^3 
19 
52 


37 
22 
hh 


X*^=2.l6, Cdf, 


Child's age 
Lnder 9 
10 - ^2 
13 - U> 
Jf' find over 


13 
27 
39 
16 


17 
31 
^3 
11 


x2=l.6B, 3Jf, 
ri.3. 


rio. Df children In household 
1 

2 - ^3 

6 and ever 


9 

70 

11 


21 
63 
19 


X2=J4.55, 2df, 
P < .05 


Child':: emotlcnal state at Int^-ko 
IIorT.iL 

3oc:evljat d ist urbe d 
MarKfedly/aeveroly disturbd 


?o 
hh 
13 


16 
6 


X^=10.lU, 2df, 
p < .01 


oourccs o!' referral 
Gelf 
Other 


26 

69 


12 
01 


x2=6.89, Idf, 
V < .01 


SchoTil 
Other 


20 
75 


'50 
^3 


X2=15.l6, Idf, 
V < .001 


Court 
Other 


18 
77 


20 
73 


y?^0.^'-, Idf, 


FToblea seen by referral soiree 
Child's behavior 
Other 


1,8 

U7 


75 
2S 


x2«9.5i, wf, 

p < .01 


Parent -child relations 
Other 


le 

77 


13 

90 


X2=1.06, Idf, " 
N.F. 
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Appendix Table D 








Relation of Service 


Input to Case Outcoote 








Ob.lectives 


Attained 






To a great or 
cono iderablc 
Service inDut extent 


To a limited 
degree or 
not at all 








No. 


Uo. 






Length of service 
Under 6 months 
6-12 months 
Over 12 months 


39 
23 
33 


37 
U2 

2h 


X2-6.71 
P < 


, 2df, 
.05 


Child's individual casework interviews 
None 
1-9 
10 or more 


26 
29 
UO 


26 

27 


x2»7.Ui, 2df, 
P < .05 


1-9 

10 or more 


29 
UO 


'♦9 
27 


P < .05 


Child's family casework interviews 
Less than h 
h or more 


27 


88 
15 


x2=i*.88 
P < 


, Idf, 
.05 


Child's average munber of individual 
and family casework interviews per 
month 
None 

Less than 
U.5 or more 


21 
hk 
30 


18 
65 
19 


x2=6.50, 2df, 
p < .05 


Child's peer group therapy sessions ^ 
None 
1 to 9 
10 or more 


51 
l6 
28 


62 
22 
19 


X2=3.U2 
N.S. 


, 2 df, 


Child's psychiatric consultations 
None 

1 or more 


65 
30 


83 
20 


x2«3.25 
N.S. 


, Idf, 


Educational advocacy contacts vith child 
None 
1 - k 
5 or more 


65 
20 
10 


67 
19 
17 


X2«i.55 
N.S. 


, 2df, 


Educational advocacy contacts re child 
with other organizations 
None 
1 - U 
5 or more 


60 
21 
lU 


52 
21 
30 


x2-6.06 
P < 


, 2df, 
.05 



77-987 O - 77 - .14 
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Scrvlce Input. 



Appendix Table B Cont'd 

Object Iveo Attained 
To a great or To a limited 
considerable degree or 
extent , not at all 

No. No. 



Craah pad admlasiona 
None 

1 or more 


59 

36 


89 
lU 


x2»m.20, Idf, 
p < .001 


Social/cultural activities 
Child not Involved 
Child involved 


i*9 
U6 


62 
Ul 


X2«1.16, Idf, 
N.S. 


Mother's individual casework interviews 
None 
1 - U 
5 - Ih 
15 and over 


27 
2U 
25 
10 


33 
31 
23 
lU 


x2-1.0lt, 3df, 
N.S. 


Mother 'c femily casework interviews 
None 
1 - U 

5 and over 


uo 

20 
26 


51 
33 
18 


X2J*.61|, 2df, 
N.S. 


Mother's average nurabei* of individual 
and family casework interviews per 
nonth 
Hone 

Under U.5 
U.5 or more 


IB 
UB 

20 


22 
65 
lU 


X2-2,B3, 2df, 
N.S. 


Ilother'a peer group therapy seasions 
None 

1 or more 


71 
15 


92 
10 


X2=.1.7U, Idf, 
N.S. 


Mother's family life education aeasiona 
None 

1 or more 


75 
11 


8 


x2=0.77, Idf, 
N.S. 


Mother's psychiatric conoultations 
None 

SOQC 


73 
13 


97 
5 


X2=U.50, Idf, 
p < .05 



Mother's educational advocacy contacts 

None 80 
Sone 6 



69 
13 



X2«1.13, Idf, 
N.S. 
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Appendix Table B Cont'd 



Ob;1cctiveo Attained 

To A limit ci) 



Service Input 

Social/cultural activities 
Mother not involved 
llother involved 



To a great or 
considerable 
extent 
No. 



6U 
22 



Direct service to mother 
None 
Soc£ 



12 
7U 



Father's average nuii^er of individual 
and family casework inter/icwa per 
moi2th 

None 22 
Less than 2.5 1^ 
2.5 and over 12 



Direct aervice to father 
None 

SOQKQ 



20 
26 



degree or 
not at all 
No. 



l\0 X2«0.22, Idf, 

22 N.S, 



15 x2«0,a)U, Idf 

87 N.f , 



2h 
17 
5 



20 
27 



X2»3.83, 2df, 
N.S. 



X2=0.01, Idf, 
N.S, 
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The fostar child It Chi* child vho It negUcCtd, bttCtn or txploittd by bit pirtnt, tht 
child who hat t tcvart phyilcal or •■oclonal probloi which «ak«a hia difficult Co cart 
for, cht child whoat partnCa ara phyclctlly or atnCally ill, cht child whoit boat ia 
torn by family dltienClon, Ch« child whoaa parenCa ar« InaCurt and unnarrltd, or the 
child who lacka dactnC food, houtin^, htalth cart, or tducaClon* Upwirda Co 1/3 of a 
million chlldrtn are undtir rha auaplctt of fotctr cara with an unknown nuabir of childrtn 
In nead of auch cara. To data aocieCy hat plactd a low priority on aervicit for foaCar 
faally care an<l tCtpa mnC be C«ken Co correct Chia before Irreparable dasigc la dont. 

Tht Aaerican Acadevy of Pediatrica acctpct ta a working dtflnitlon, thaC uitd alio by Cht 

Child Welfare League of Anerlca (CLUA) , Ch« foUowinR: . 

Foater Fatnily Service ia ch« child vrlfart atrvlce which provldat: 

(1) aoclal work and ocher lerviceB for ptrcnCn and children and 

(2) if ntcded, fanlly living In Che comunlCy for children whoie natural f»ily cannot 
care for Chen elchtr for a Ccnporary or txCended parlod of cine. PoiCer Faally Service 
begins when.%ba gueitlon of aeparaCing Che child froa hia faally arises. It andt when 
the child It itabillzed In hia own or relative's hoae, he la placed for adoption, he la 
placed In a aore approprlite facility, or be becoaes self dependent. 

The Academy has recognized the different types of foster fanlly services, "cb aeeting 
a different need. These src (1) emergency care for not aore than 30 dsys; (2) time- 
Halted care while the natural family is being helped to improve the home sltustion 
and prepare for the child's return; (3) tlDe-llaiCcd pre-sdopClve csre; ( "peroanent 
foster fsmily" care on s planned basis, sgrecd upon In writing by all parties; snd (5) 
specialized or treatment oriented csre of mentally, physically snd emotionsUy hsndi- 
capped children, including delinquents. 

In determining the type of service that should be provided, primary consideraelon must 
be given to the best interests of the cblld. Every child has a right to adequate 



„.r.ntln. on . c„n.l.t.„t ....... «». k., to t.,. u.. of fo.t.r Clly "r. (which «y 

Includ. ..rvlce. to -Int.ln . n..dy .^hlM In hl./h.r n.tur.l ho«) I. the of thi. 
■ crvlc. Mrly In th. bc.kdown of p.r.ntln^. SEE DIAGRAM. 

WhIU lh.r. .r. ..ny diff.r.nt .r... which »u.l b. ..ldr«..d by .ny pi.e. of l.gl.l.tlon 
focu.Ing on fo.t.r cr. .,.d It. l«plIc.tIon.. .. P.dl.trlcl.n. w. will focu. our 
r...rk. on th. .r.. of h..lth c.r.. Th. h..lth n.cd. of th. child will d.p.nd upon 
th. typ. of fo.t.r c.r. being off.r.d to hi.. th. n..d. for .n e».r,.ncy .hort t.r» 
pl.«..nt of . h.althy child »r. v.r, diff.r.nt from tho.. of . long t.r. pl.cm.nt of 
. h.ndlc.pp.d child. Wh.n . t.nt.tlv. d.cl.lon 1. r..ch.d th.t pl.cc.nt 1. n.c....ry. 
.rr.nR.n»nf -ho„ld b. ».d. for . m.dlc.l .»»In.tIon by . qu.llfl.d p.dl.trlcl.n. 
P.ychologlc.l t.5tlng .nd p.ychl.tric .,«»ln.tlon occ.lon.Uy b. n.c.B..ry to 
.rrlv. .t .n undcr.t.nding of th. n.tur. .nd ..v.rlty of p.r.on.Uty probl.m.. 

Tl,. .dequ.tc provl.lon for ..f.gu.rdlng .nd promoting th. hc.Uh of chlldr.n In routln. 
fo.t.r c.r. .hould Includ. p.rlodlc h.Blth ».lnt.n.nc. .„^n.tIon, .pproprl.t. m.dlc.l 
c.r. for th. ill child or child with .p.cl.l h..lth probl.m., .nd d.nt.l c.r.. Fo.t.r 
f.mlll.» h.vlng .cc... to .d.qu.t. continuing m.dlc.l c.r. for th.=..lvc. .nd oth.r 
.Ibllng. .hould incorpor.t. th.lr fo.t.r child Into th.lr f.mlly h..lth c.r. .y.t.m. 
By .Ugnlng th. h..lth ..rvlc. n..d.d by th. fo.t.r child with th. provide of h...lth 
..rvlc. utlll..d by th. fo.t.r f.mlly. th. child would not b. .Ingl.d out for dlff .r.n- 
tl.l tr..tm.nt. h.nc. b.coming . "or. Int.gr.l p.rt of th. f...lly Uf.- Vft.a thi. 1. 
not P0..1bl.. b..lc m.dlc.l ..rvlc. .hould b. provided through th. .g.ncy or other 
r..ourc.. who.. ..rvlc. .r. coordln.t.d with . tot.l plan for the child, thu. providing 
for the continuity of medical care. 

He.lth ..rvlc. .hould Includ. prepl.cment .xamln.tlon. .nd p.rlodlc medlc.l ...mln.tlon. 
for .ppr.l..l of th. child-. Physlcl growth, development, he.lth .t.tu. .nd the effect 
of emotIon.l .nd social f.ctor. upon th. child', phy.lc.l well being. They .hould 
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includa laaunKationa and a<l«lniiCratluh of routina diagnoitic laboratory procaduraa. 
Thiaa aarvicaa ahould alao include guidance to foatir parenta and aocial workar with 
raa|>«ct to phyaical, udicil and e»otion«l needa. This guidance could tak« tha font 
of diacuaaion ot tha raaulta of aadical exaninationi, diractiona in carrying out of 
apacific Mdical racOMMndationa* and auggaationa for Modifying or clarifying • 
certain behavior In Che infent or child. 

Referrala for epecielizad cere or coniultation should be available for ortKipadic* 
naurulogic* psychiatric* paychoaocial* aurglcal, or any other specialty beyond tha 
acope of tha foatar fanily'a phyiician or the egcncy'e diract nedical progra«« 
Selection of conaultanta in theee fielde ahould be deternlned not only by the expertiae 
of the ipecialiet* but alao by hie interest end willingneea to coordinetc hie eervice 
vlth the child 'e current aedicel prograa end eny other needed aervicee. Periodic 
dentel eualnetion end treetment of dentel diaeaee ahould be provided in e Manner 
alMilar to oMdicel cere. 

In cloeinft the Acedeay comende the efforts of Nr. Hondele end Mr. Brademas towerd 
leying the groundwork for legialetion to eddress the needs of these children. Pleeae 
consider the Acedeny ■ reedy resource ea you begin your work in this iaportent 
araa. 

cb 
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CHILD Wmi INADEQUATE PARENTING 



(1) Sarvlcci to Mlntalo 
child In natural bona 

Hoacukcr 
Day Care 
Counacllng 
rood St amp a 




^(4) Probable long tere or 
pcr«anont removal f.Tom 
natural parcnte. 
(Once eatabllahcd. ^7 
encourage adoption). 



(3) Plinne<i orderly tranaltlon to foator 
family vlth cooperation of natural 
faally: 

Uae of foater parent aa teachar/nodal 
for natural parent* 



(2) To foater family 
Inraed lately: 

Child ebuae 

Death/lllneaa of both parente 
Abandonment (but may reconatltute) 



(1) Service! to maintain child In natural home - 1- aelf explanatory. 

(2) To foater home Imedlately for the beet Intereet of child. 

(3) Planned orderly transition to foater family - v. often J^;";*"' 
a. a BubatltutQ care. What happens If we turn It around and view It In aome 

» a UgUlm-t; alt.rn.tW. form of child re.rlng Involvlna the n.tur.l 
p""t: 10 . poaltlve way. Perhap. we could u.e the fo.ter P-rent. .. Te.cher 
Model.. 



(6) Probably long term - 1" expl.natory. 
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Sun rmrnl by 

{::.irl [), Ft.inklin, Jr«, Chairman 
CommlsBion on Children & Youth 

to 

Subcommittei* oil Select Education 
HcuiRU Education and Labor CoromUtec 

on 

Adoption Opportunlt lefl Act of 1975 
September 7, 1976 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 

On behalf ot' The American LeKio^^t I want to Ch«.nk you for the 
opportunity to place before this bubcommlttee the views of the largest 
veterans' organization in the world concernlnj; the Adoptlo.: Opportunities 
Act of 1975. 

The American Loglon's Children & Youth Program, established In 
192^, Is coranunlty-centered and carried out by an estimated 50,000 adult 
volunteers located in over 16,000 local Am&rlcan Legion Posta and nearly 
I'^iOOO Units of its Auxiliary. Through this community-centered program. 
We arc In a position to view first-hand many of the serious problems 
affecting our nation's children and youth. 

The Legion's and Auxiliary's Children f. Youth Program has a two- 
fold purpose; 1) to provide a setting conducive to every veteran's child 
having an adequate opportunity to reall2e his full potential, and 2) to 
assure a similar opportunity for every American child. Today, over half 
of our nation's children are born of war-time veterans. To achieve our 
first purpose, we endeavor to improve conditions for all children. 
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Am c.irly i\H 1925, the National OrKanli.at ion of The American 



ronton L'{a.»b I Ishetl a proRram of tompornry finiinclHl aH«latancu to aid 
rMiUlnn of war- time vfteranN iturlnj'. i-mprgent f orally 8 ttu.it lone no 
Buch vhllJriiM m\^hl bi* nuilntrtlmtd In their own homfB, In 19.')7, Resolution 
No. ^ wjs adopted at tlu- National Convention held September 20-2J, 1937 
In New York City. The n'RolvJu^ clauso cftUed for federal aid in 
tliianclnp. foster home care. It further requested that state la»'« and 
the fedtrral Social Security Act as amended, be amended further eo that 
state and federal governments could participate in the payment of any 
ri'quired cost of foBter care for children who have no pbrente or 
relatives able to care for them. 



over 50 years aa evidenced by Resolution No. 36 adopted by the National 
Executive Committee at Its May 5-6, 1976 meeting. This resolution in its 
entirety Is as followa: 



WHEREAS, More than 350,000 children ore In foster care today and there 
are probably an equal number in need of such service, and 

WHEREAS, Many thousands of children from birth through adoleecence 
remain in institutions or foster homes because of the legal and other 
obstacles to their placement in permanent adoptive homes, and 

WHEREAS, Foster care Is more conducive tc the health and welfare of 
such children than institutional care, and 

WHEREAS, Many persons are seeking to a^opt children but are unable to 
locate locally a suitable child jecause of the scarcity of adoptable 
children and other obBtaclee; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the National E:cecutive Committer of The American Legion in 
regular meeting assembled In Indianapolis, Indiana, on May 5-6, 1976, 
That we recommend the Office of Child Development of the Department of 
HEW create a clearinghouse for the purpose of expediting interstate 
adoption procedures, and, be it further 



Our organization 



has maintained interest in this eubjent for 




,VJ7 



RESOLVED, Thftt tsich Htace be Informed tif chla Bervlco and rifqucscod to 
submit pcrUnent Informatlun on i«ach rhild to the cleorlnKhoiise . and, 
bu U finally 

RESOLVED ThrtC thi« national i: J mirinHhouHO br requefltcd to Buboit 
periodic llsctaKr. of tlu'MO adoptrtbla chlldron to all Btate aj^encioa. 



Since the formation ol the Nat tonal Action for Foster Care 
Commllteo, The American Legion has had a representative on this body. 
Presently, one of our staff members Is serving as the Secretary of the 
comraltti-e. We have had a lon^ and continuing interest in the problems 
of the foster child. 

AcLordlnn to the information we have at hand, there are some 
350.000 foster children today. These children are being supported by 
various means - primarily throuRh federal and state support. The vast 
majority are receiving governmental support. Today's program of foster 
care meets about 50 percent of the need. 

According to the National Action for Foster Care Committee, 
there are approximately 700,000 children In the country today who would 
benefit materially frora being placed in a foster care program. It is 
our un.lorstandlng thnt very few of the children who are placed in a 
foster care program ever return to their natural parents. These children 
m essence arc placed in a permanent "limbo." There is a definite 
shortav>r of families willing to accept foster children. This is because 
the local government agencies fail to adequately promote and train 
foster parents and because of Inadequate financial support for these 
children. 

As you will note from our Resolution No.. 36, it is the position 
of this organization that one way Co provide better care for the foster 
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c III I.I iH by Jcvvloplrif! .1 luUlonal clcNirlUKhuiiMC f(>r the jmrpoMc uf 
expfill t ing intrriilHtt* <id(iptlon iinu-rduniii , Wo Turthtr «Hk thnt onch 
BtAti- hi* rifquo«tnJ Co Nuhrnit pi*rtinv*nc Inrorm^itlon on udoptablc 
chllurrn within itn Jur tudtc t Ion niul the nutlunul c 1 i*arlnghuiiii« 

■ ubroit periodic llscinf;^ of those adoptable children for whom Chpy 2r«* 
responsible. Such a cloArlnghouae would probably be bent located in the 
Office of Child Development, Department of HEW. By providing an adopt- 
able service, It would be possible to place more children In odoptlve 
homes thuH lightening the need for other t^stei. care. 

To give further support to thiff poaition, The American Legion 
in 1970 formally endorsed the Interstate Compact on the Placement of 
Children and urged each state organization of The American Legion to 
work toward the adoption of this compact. 

The American Legion believes that if the Interstate Compact 
Is adopted and ratified by the 50 states and a national regiatry of 
sdoptable children is established, .those unfortunate children who of 
necessity must reside in foster care arrangements would benef. \ 
imokeasurably as veil as the American taxpayer. 

The American Legion, in light of the above, approves and 
recoimoends that the subcommittee act favorably on HR 11183 "The Adoption 
Opportunities Act of 1975." 
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atptiMbtr in, L9r6 

W« &r« pUiiaiKi to lubadtthln pmlLalnary utatcoxiat on f«Jerai poLlcUs on 
tOMtmr car* for children. In iplta of th.li definition of tha topic, va urga 
that tha Ccmlttaa rarlav tha problem of foster caxa naadii from a broad paripac- 
tiva of childrao^a oaada tha firet haln« tha chlld*i nead for family. 

Oft«k fadaral policiaa, in an effort to aaaiat tha Boat xirgent nead, create 
a rahabllltativa ayataa rather than a prerantiTa aratoa. We xirga that whatever 
fadaral poUc/ on foatar caxa ie adopted, it dote not dlniinleh the reapouelbllity 
of tha etata to prorlda thoae prograaa which relate to the child' a prlioary need 
— oaaaly, the faMlly. 
1. Pravant ire Oat^cae 

In Bev York State a atroos atata policy aupported vlth public funding haa 
raaulted in a social aarrlce ayataa doalnated by aanrlcea for the care of children 
away from their own homaa. ExtecalTe efforta are preaently being made to re-focua 
public policy ao aa to prorlda public funding for aenrlcftB to the child while atUl 
at homa. 

Va urgtt aa tha praferable policy to be developed on a federal level that 
thare be a atrons public atatmaent aupported by aubstantlal federal funding for 
preTentira aerrlcea to aaaxire the maintenance of family life. Such aenrlcea ahould 
include an early outreach capability and a full epectnm of support aenrlcea — 
■uch aa, couaaalln«, paychlatrlc and paychologlcal services, and health, housing, 
educational and Tocational aaalstance. 

Tha ef fectireneas and relatively low coat of preventive services haa been 
establiahed throujjh danonatration projects aupported in part through Title IV-B 
of the Social Secxirity Act. In January, I976, an evaluation of the dcaonstratlon 
projecta, entitled, "A Second Chance for Families: Evaluation of a Progroa to 
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ft.iUiCfl YoHitr Chi*/' l>y the* Hcnrdr.'h v>nfrr ^JIilLJ WiMf^vr.. l..'«*^Mr nf Anrit-n, 
I no., umtnr eontr«»:f. vlt:. th*- :Uiit« nt • mr-nt, of iWuMfil iJvrvlv-.'n rn».ln»t.r'<l Um 
avitr«*5p coat of Inti-rkfttvr' I^rr-vrntlvr ..Mijirwnrk irrv1('rn nt m^jroi lin»\t.rly $l,a<.n) 
pfr yimr i-'*'' child or l;\000 iirr yc«r I'i»r rwnMy. Thin In I'-wn trmu onu half 
of thn ccjit of fofttwr boarding li>m« t'Krv, In mMUlon, fiwnlHrrt whk'h WT.iiUd 
hAv« rniiolved their aifflv-uUlcR by thfl rwioval of h child Triin thr hiitni- w«r«» 
■uiUitalned In tact vltb thr nvipjort af nrrvlcfs directly n»Ut.r'i to the orlulii 
faclnn th« fanlior* 

arK« that aivy foat«r care lollcy adnpted nr, thr federal level luciliutu a 
proitran of BUp^^jrt for prevent*. ve norvicea. Itiln could effectively he 

achl«v»<i through ajoendoflnt of Title IV-B to eatabLlnh ■ ccmprehenalve footer 
i!iwre proKrnxa vlth atronK «apha<U on the developrient of prorentlve aenrlce pro- 
Krama as an Intt^ral pnrt of the acrvlceji pro«rcua adupted by each atate vlth 
adequate funding! to nupport Ruch aervlcen. 
n. Diigc_ Ca.rB 

Day care aervicea frequently provide the part- time crvre of a child In h 
family vhlch Is unable to provide fiill-tLme care. We have atrorvKly BUpportod 
the approach Con^jreamaii :;radmAB and Cenntor Mondale profooed In the Child and 
raally Servlcea Act which would hav« rrovldr-Kl raatly expanded day care aervlcea 
to faallleB frcn a vide range of Incooe levej,a. We are particularly aupportlre 
of Oje provlalon vhich would eatabliah conauaer participation In the determina- 
tion of baaic goals, policiea, actions and procedure. 

Thla aarvlce ahould be developed to support and auataLn faailly life as Its 
primary purpose. It ahould not be evaluated In tema of freeing parents for 
employment or aa suppleiaentinfi a state educational system.. 
3. Foater Care. 

Present federal policiea relating to foater care are provided in Section 
l408-a of the Social Security Act vhlch H jvldes federal relmburs«aent for 
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f otter cm prorldtd an AFDC r«Itted child vhen th« child* • renovftl frani home 
U th« reeult of Judlolml tctlon. This hu the effect of encourtgls« etatee 
to require JudloUl Interreatlon la •very foeter care eltuatlon vhlch involvee 
an A7PC ellflUe ohUd. In Iffv York State thli has reiulted In an axoeiilve 
burdta on tba fuMily Court eyites rtnderlnc It leii oapahle of attending to 
aattari vhioh are truly advertarlal In nature. 

Ve urg« MMOdiMet of tbo Boolal Beeurlty Act to provide federal lupport tor 
foatar oare larvloee to all ohlldren vhoee best intereet require that they be 
moved froB their ovn hooee. Ve further recossaead that there be no require 
aent at to Judlolal rerlev of the placvent agreanent made vlth the reiponilble 
pUbllo official aa a condition of federal relinburseiatnt. Thle ahould be a non- 
Judlolal, adalnletratlTe rerlav. 

Ve recoosesd, aa a condition prerequisite to funding placaaant in foater 
care, that there be a finding that It Is not feasible to provide eupportlve eer- 
Tlcea to the fenlly vhlle the child ia in the heme so as to avoid placement of 
children. Thla wotild not be effective to the child or that there are no aervlcea 
available vhlch woxild aaalat the family in facing a crisis vhile the child la 
retained at heme. 

Ve further recccmend that foster care services include day treatment aer- 
vlcea for children vhlch enable a placeaent agpcy to discharge a child from 
foater care vhlle continuing necessary supportive services such as psychiatric 
or psychological counseling, social casework services and educational, vocational 
and recreational services. In our experience, funding for such services after 
the discharge of a child makes it possible to return the child to his home 
within a shorter period after placonent. 
U. Adoption Servicea 

for the child whose family cannot and vill not within a forseeable period 
of time provide for the child's growth and developnent, adoption services are 
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a desirable alternative. Adoption provides to a child the opportunity tc &rov 
In a family with pemanence and security. 

There is no federal policy which supports adoption services to children. 
We urge, therefore, favorable consideration of Cocgresswonum Burke's "Opportu- 
nities for Adoption Act of 1976", H.R. IQOk and S. 1593 vhicb provides a full 
spectrum of services to encourage the adoption of hard to place children. We 
are particularly supportive of the provision for subsidized adoption to encourage 
lov-income parents to provide permanent honea for children vith special needs. 
In our experience, the availability of financial assistance has, in many cases, 
been the deterniinative factor in the adoption of chUdrcn who have been in fos- 
ter core for mibstantial periods of time. Such financial assistance must include 
the legal costs of freeing a child for adoption and the adoption proceeding it- 
self. This legislation is in excellent shape and we understand there is money 
for it in the budget resolution. It is a modest bill. We urge your Subccmnittee 
to report it out soon. 
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The National Council of Organizatiorts for Children and Youth is a coali- 
tion of over 150 national, state, and local organizations which have as their 
CoQtoon goal the improvement of the quality of life of our Nation's children. Our 
menbera have joined together in an informal cluster because of their interest in 
the issues of foster care and adoption. We are submitting this statement based 
on a set of principles adopted by the cluster and included in an appendix. Our 
statements seeks to put before this Subcommittee a philosophy of foster care which 
we feel reflects the proper structure of priorities and concerns on this issue. 

As of this date, it is impossible to state precisely the number of children 
in the United States in foster care placement.^ "Foster care placement" is itself 
a broad term covering "any system providing 2A-hour care outside a child's parental 
home ..."^ This substitute care may be in one of several settings, relative 
or non-relative foster family homes, group homes, or children's institutions. 
One of these settings, "children's institutions," is a conglomerate terra refer- 
ring "corrections institutions (training schools, jails, diagnostic and 
reception centers), institutions for the mentally disabled, mental hospitals, 
residential treatment centers, institutions for physically disabled children, 
and private boarding schools. 

Our philosophy covers children in all of these types o f substitute care and 
focuses on three questions: (1) When should a stare intervene and remove a child 
from the ho me?; (2) What standards should Rovcrn interventi on in families?; (3) 
What is to be done for and with a child and his family after removal? 

It is through a discussion of these three questions that we present our views 
on the standards that should guide a foster care system. 

Wo adopt the position that the state should not intervene in a family unless 
a child has suffered serious physical harm, serious emotional harm, or sexual abuso 
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or where there is a aubscancial likelihood chat the child will Imninently suffer 

serious physical harm.^ "Serious eaocional damage" is defined as a state 

"evidenced by severe anxiety, depression or withdrawal, or untoward agressive 

behavior toward others."^ This standard denies intervention to the state in cases 

where families have "dirty houses" or "unconventional life styles" or provide a 

"generally unwholesome home atmosphere."^ Such a standard focuses its attention 

on the child and on parental misconduct negatively impacting on chat child rather 

than on parantal fault. ^ This limitation on state intervention would serve to 

encourage family autonomy and decrease the number of children and parents brought 

into court. ^ This standard lessens the degree of coercive state intervention that 

D«y ba placed on families to relinquish cheir children "voluntarily" into the 

foatar care syatem.®* Another aspect of gych a policy is that it will 

be more difficult to apply neglect laws more severely' In cases ' involving poor parent 

9 

Chan in cases involving middle class parents. 

Our second question. What standards should govern intervention in families ?, 
overlaps the first in considering both the problems of discretionary intervention 
and the state's responsibility to families before removal. Any determination that 
foster care placement for a child is needed must be based on legal standards that 
can be applied in a consistent and even-handed way. Such a determination must 
not be reached because of the social values of a particular deciding judge or 
social worker involved in the case.^^ Removal is an action of last resort to be 
used only within the guidelines limiting state intervention set out in answer to 
Che first question. Before reaching this severe form of intervention, removal, a 
court should examine ocher forms of less disrupcive incervencion and pursue family 
reunif icacion. By pursuing less disrupcive alternatives, we mean that tht; court 
should first explore the provision of any alternative services falling short of 
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r«ooval and their possible impact on family reunification before ordering removal. 

Such less disruptive alternatives or family supportive services might 

include: emergency caretaker» housekeeper^ or homemaker services; c- ^4- 

hour housing and shelter care; emergency 24-hour crisis intervent-...n ; fasiily 

therapy; psychiatric counseling; nutrition and health counseling; zinanclai nan. - 

ment counseling; employment counseling; day care services; divorce nunseling: 

home management and consumer education; availability of respite care on a 24-hour 

basis; information and referral services; and alcoholism and drug abuse/treaunent 

programs. Such less disruptive alternative forma of state intervention could serve 

to enhance family bonds by removing the crisis in family functioning. 

The cost of family intervention that results in foster care placement is 

enormous. The cost of foster care in 1972 was approximately 5712.5 million in total 

expenditures by all levels of government.* At the same time, only $119 million was 

being spent for homemaker services » rehabilitative services to keep children in 

their own homes » and only $65.8 million for adoptions^ services to move children 

out of temporary placements and into permanent care. Of the estimated 300»000 to 

450»000 children in foster care» DHEW estimates that 100»000 of those children 

could be freed for adoption.^'' Tliis approach is not a request for increased 

"cost consciousness" in child welfare, but is a request for a reorientation of 

child welfare programs towards ^ more humane view. Children are inadequately 

served in thp present system "because funds are not now being made available for 

the purpose of restoring families to a level of functioning that would enable them 

to reassune responsibility for their own children."^-' 

Disruption of a family by removal of a child has serious effects on the 

continuity of relationships, surroundings, and environmental influence that is 

*This figure does not include amounts spent on delinquent » mentally 
retarded or mentally ill children or administrative co&ts for these 
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essential Co a child's noraal developnenC. 



lA 



"In infancy , from birth to approxlaately 18 months, 
any change in routine leads to food refusals, digestive 
upsets, sleeping difficulties, and c rying. « « . [Mjoves 
from the farailiar to the unfamiliar cause discomfort, 
distress, and delays in the infant's orientation and 
adaptation within his surroundings. 

"Change in the caretaking person for infants and toddlers 
further affects the course of their emotional development 
.... When infants and young children find themselves 
abandoned by the parent, they not only suffer separation 
distress and anxiety, but also setbacks in the quality of 
their next attachments, which will be less trustful. Where 
continuity of such relationships In interrupted more than 
once, as happens due to multiple placements in early years, 
the children's emotional attachments become increasingly 
shallow and indiscriminate 

"For School-age children , the breaks in their relationships 
with their psychological parents affect above all those 
achievements which are based on identification with the 
parents ' demands , prohibitions , and social ideas. . . . 
[Wjhere children are made to wander from one environment 
to another, they may cease to identify with any set of 

substitute parents [M]ultiple placement at these ages 

puts children beyond the reach of educational Influence, 
and becomes the direct cause of behavior which the schools 
experience as disrupting and the court label as dissocial, 
delinquent, or even criminal. 



Removal is a drastic step that may or may not result in a living situation more 
severe than the one in which the child previously lived. Parents are also 
dramatically affected by the removal of their children from the home. Parents 
must be given a full description of the reasons why their child cannot be 
adequately protected at home and a plan stating the spmific changes in parental 
behavior that must occur before supervision of a family or placement of their child 
in foster care will no longer be required. Parents are to be provided with 
counseling that informs then fully as to available public and private services, 
how to receive these services, and the scope of the court's order. Also a less 
disruptive alternative of reinovnl and placement of a child with a relative or in 
his own neighborhood should be encouraged in order to maintain family relation- 
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ahips and continuity. 

The final question, What is to be done for and with a child and his family a£tc- 
removal ?* i3 probably the most difficult to answer. In a court system where reviews 
of the progress of a child and his family in their efforts toward family reunifica- 
tion are made often, the court should have a view of the situation Chat is realistic 
In terms of available services, use of services by the family, and Che family's 
progress towards rchabilitation£oth parent(s) and child must be provided with legal 
counacl at the initial hearing atage to advocate for their distinct and sometimes 
competing Interest and to impact on the judge's power to remove a child from his 
home and to require specific plans for family reunification or to guarantee other 
appropriate permanence for the child. Periodic reviews of the continuing placement 
of a child in foster care serve little purpose unless services arc being provided 
CO the family In the effort to achieve reunification or other permanence for the 

child. Parental motivation and the provision of the necessary social services are 

19 

the key elements of a working system of periodic review. 

However, at the present time only eighteen states and the District of Columbia 

20 

require even a periodic court review of children in foster care. In the remain- 
ing states court reviuw is governed by infrequent parental requests. In the 
eighteen states that do require review procedures, roost have no standards defining 
the purpose of the review. Only two states. Nec York and South Carolina, provide 
by law for regular review of foster care placement with the purpose of cither 

21 

returning children to their homes or establishing other permanent homes for them. 
This situation results in children being "lost" in foster care. Social work agcncici 
are beset with large caseloads and rapid staff turnover so that children often 
drift in foster care with no individualized attention to their needs and no goals 

22 

or active s cr>/ ices for their families. 

The difficulties within thlr, area arlj^e ^.'hen a significant period of time 
has passed and a child still remains in limbo, in foster care of a temporary sort. 
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A "signlf leant period of time" must be defined as an essential part of « child's 

conception of continuity. J. Goldstein, A. Freud, and A. Solnlt note that for 

most children under age five, an absence of parents for more than two months Is 

an event beyond comprehension; for a school-aged child the time limit may be 

six months; and for older school-aged children, more than one year without 

parents and without evidence of parental concern Is probably the limit before 

23 

a breach In continuity as was previously described occurs. At this time, 
other fonas of care th^c guarantee stable relationships for the child must be 
considered . 

Perhaps after six months of placement for children In foster care, the 

Issue of tcnnlnatlon of parental rights fcr children who are under age three at 

the time of placcnent should be raised; unless a close parent-child relationship 

exists and because of this close relationship, It would be detrimental to tbe 

child to termlnaCf parental rights. In the same manner, termination of parental 

rights should be considered for older children after a period of approximately 

25 

one year In foster care placcncnt. Children who are removed from their homes 
must be provided with stability. "Temporary" foster care must be Halted statu- 
torily and at the end of that statutory period a child must be returned home or 
placed in stable long-tcrni care. If the child cannot be returned hoire after the 
statutory period has elapsed, adoption is to be considered as the best alternative. 

If adoption Is the preferred alternative for a stable family environment, 
legislation must be enacted to fund total adoption programs and to finance 
adoption subsidy programs in all states as Senate Bill 1593 Opportunities for 
Adoption Act would'do. NCOCY supports the establishment of a national adoption 
center with federal le.idershlp in assisting the various state agencies when 

27 

interstate knourledge or movement Is necessary. 
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Panaission to utilize current local, state, and federal foster care moneys 
for an adequately financed uniform adoption subsidy program should be established 
on a nationwide basis to encourage the movement of children out of temporary 
foster care placements and into stable familial relationships. No additional funds 
ahould be necessary. Substantial expenditure reductions should result for children 
placed in adoptive homes. In order for such a program to operate effectively, we 
believe the following principles must be incorporated in it: 



a. The adoption subsidy should be vested in the child 
who will not otherwise be adopted rather than being 
tied to parental income. Securing a family for the 
child is the goal and therefore, the child's status 
should be detenninent of whether or not the subsidy 
will be available. 

b. Long-term medical subsidies should be available to 
cover the costs of medical care for pre-existing 
conditions, where such medical costs are not covered 
by other medical insurance programs. Children must 
not be allowed to linger in foster care on a dis- 
criminatory basis because of physical, emotional or 

mental disabilities which adoptive families cannot 

28* 

afford to have treated on their own. 

c. Adoption subsidy payments should be authorized up to 

the full amount of the payments previously provided 

for the child's care. There is no reason to continue 

29 

massive fiscal dinincentives to adoption. 



*Again, flexibility in the use of existing funds through medicaid 
is all that is necessary. In most instances, those funds will be 
spent for such children anyway. It is only the security of a 
family that will be denied them. 
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We feel that the philosophy expressed In our testimony on foster care Is 
a plea for practice to catch up with theory In the foster care system. Ooly 
when a strong-hearted attempt Is made to answer our (luestlons can be begin to 
see If family reunification Is a viable concept that will help to free some 
400,000 to ASO.OOO children from their state of limbo In our current foster care 
system. 
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1. According to HEW representative John C. Young, on December 1» 1975» Commissioner of 
the Community Services Administration and then Acting Commissioner of the Assistance 
Payments Administration of the Social and Rehabilitation Service » there were somewhe. 
between •*400»00 and 450,000 children .... in this type of care at any one time."; 
see Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 94th Congress, 1st session, Foster 
Care and Adoptions: Some Key Policy Issues, 8(Comm. Print 1975 [hereinafer cited 

as the Mott Report] 

2. Wald, State Intervention on Behalf of Ne.t;lected Children; Standards for Re moval of 
Children fron Their Honies , Monitoring the Status of Children In Foster Care and 
Termination of Parental Rights , 28 Stan. L. Rev. 623, at 626 c. 3(1976); see Mott 
Report, 6-7. 

3' Gill, Institution?; for Children in Children and Decent Peo;le, 5A-55 (A. Schorr 
ed. , 1974). 

Wald, Supra n.2, 642. 

5. Id., at 701. 

6. Areen, Intervention Between Parent and Child; A fcappralsal of the State's Role In 
Child Neglect and Abu^;e Cnsea , 63 Ceo. L. J. 887 , 918-919, at n. 173 citing M. Rein, 
Child Protection Services in Massachusetts, An Analysis of the Network of Community 
Agencies (1973) from an uni>ublished paper prepared for the Florence Hiller 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies In Social Welfare of Brandies University. 

7. Jd[, 918-919; see also NCOCY Foster Care/Adoption Principles ^3. 

8. Mnookcn, Foster Care— In UTiose Beat Interest , 43 Ilarv. Ed. Rev. 599, 
600-601 (1973). 

8a. However, families truly seeking services on a voluntary basis must be distinguished 
trom those who have been coerced. . ... 

9. See Nuct and Weiss, Foster Famllv Care; Mvth and Reality in Children and Decent 
People, 24, 37-39 (A. Schorr ed. , 1974). 

10. Mnooken, supra n. 8, 602. 

11. Senate Bill 30 (SB30), introduced in the California State Legislature on December 
2, 1974 and passed this term. Chap. 5.3 FAMILY R£LKIFIO\TI0N SERVICES. 

12. Mott Report, 18. This estimate of 300,000 to 450,000 does not include delinquent, 
mentally ill, or mentally retarded children. 

13. D. Fanshel and E. Shinn, Dollars and Sense In the Foster Care of Children: A Look 

at Cost Factors (1972), at 32. 

14. J. Goldstein, A. Freud, and A. Solnit, Beyond the Best Interests of the Child , 
31-34. 

15. See , Wooden, Wet'nlnV', In the Pljytline of Others , 1976; see also , D. Gill, Violence 
Against Chlldr^'n , at 117 (1073) where he lound that two per cent of all child abus-. 
reports were made against foster parents. 
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16. Wald. supra n. 2, 702; SB30, supra n. 11, S726. 5(b) (3) . (c) . (d) ; Areen. supra 
n. 6, 935-36. 

17. Araen, supra p. 6, 935-36. 

18. Araan, supra n. 6. 936; Wald, supra n. 2, 702; SB30 S726.5(c); see also NCOCY 
?rinclpl«s 1-4. 

19. Arean, supra n. 6, 936-37; Wald, supra n. 2, 703-04; SB30 S18. 

20. Wald, supra n. 2, 631-632. 

21. !!• ' 

22. Mocc lUporc 15-16. 

23. Beyond the Best Incerescs of che Child , 41. 

24. Araen, supra n. 6, 937; Wald, supra n. 2, 704-05; SB30 S*29.5. 

25. Id. 

26. Mnookln, supra n, 8, 633-34; Areen, supra n. 6, 937; Wald, supra n. 2, 699. 
Both Mnookln and Wald ruggesc the alcernadves of guardianship or permanent 
alDgle foster home placenenc If adoption Is noc possible. 

27. NCOCY Foster Care/Adopclon Principles 05. 

28. The Children who remain In foscer care are ofcen labeled "hard Co place" or 
"special needs" children, a term describing children who are "coo old or from 
mlnorlcy families or who have physical or mencal handicaps or are pare of a 
sibling group." Mocc Reporc, 1. DHEW esclmaces chac chese "hard Co place" 

or "special needs" children consclcuce 902 of Che 100,000 children In che foscer 
care system chac should be freed for adoption. The need for permanence and love 
for chese children Is an InporCanX objecdve chac Is defeaced by our currenc 
child welfare syscera.' "Special needs" children may have large healch care 
expenses chac mosc families can noc pay. Medicaid eligibilicy for chese children 
follows chac of cheir families, so chac chese children lose their Me.ilcald 
eligibilicy if adopced by a family who is ineligible. Mocc Reporc, 17. 

29. NCOCY Foscer Care/Adopclon Principles 5-7. 
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rOSTKR CAKt/ADOfTION CLUSTER 



rrograM In iupport of child welfira lervlcc* ahould have Chair »«ln focua Cha pro- 
cacclon of th« -clfarr of clilJdrcn In Jeopardy and tha atrcngthanlng of fanlllea to eiaka 
Ic poinll.Ie for a child to live In a atubla faailly cnvlronwnt. Federal child welfare 
pollcleii ahould not dlscrUlnata agalnet children and fanllJea doe to acononlc 
clrcwutancei, nor should auch pollclei foater faally breaV-uf. 
\ 

There ihould be eupport for adharenca to etandatda for the delivery of child welfere 
aervlcai which are reasonably In accordance with those of national standard eettlng 
organizations. Child welfare itandardi enforcement offices should operate In all stetaa. 
Federal atandarda enforccfi.ent ihould assure thac the requlree-nti of federal legislation 
and administrative dlractlvas be adhered Co. 

Greater e«phaals should be placed on preventive child welfaie services iuch as 24-hour 
sMrgency shelter facilities, day care. home«aV.r a.ry^ces. supportive ""vices to the 
child's P.rent or guardian, and any other services to the child or the fsD ly In their 
own ho«*. Mnkaws should be eatrf)llshed with other agencies to ensure quick 
attention to any' contrlbutl«ir houalng and tr^dlcal problem. These seivl=ea »hould be 
a'nej at Increasing faolly attblllty In order to prevent renoval of the child froa the 
fa'Rlly. 

Sub»tltMte care (other than day care) should be contingent upon the Institution of cue 
revlcv aystews, whereby the atatus of each child In substitute care would ba revlewad 
at least once annually and the plen for the chlld'a cara-glvlng arrangement and services 
updated to Mat the chlld'a needs. There should aljo be an evaluation of the lurrrnt 
altuatlon In tha child's natural family. Incorporating a review of the lehabllltatlve efforts 
within the last year, directed toward reunification of the fanlly as wall aa tha plan for 
working with the family for tha next year. When there Is mora than one caseworker 
ualgned to the child end the child's faally, conaultatlon between all cueworkera la 
■andstory. 

A national adoption Infonr-tlon exchange system should be aatabllihed which will Include 
fadatal Interconnection of the various atats aichangca. 



Technical assistance and financial support ahould be aada avellablc to tha states to asi 
10 the establishment and operation of data ayatems containing only basic and gcmiane 
lofometlon on children In subatltuta fonna of care (other than da/ care). In order thai 
plans can be made to provide the care-glvlng arrangement which bast neeta tha neecis of 
aach child. 

All records and Information compiled on children and famlllea should be maintained In a 
fashion which preserves the confidentiality of the Information and protects the privacy 
of those paraona receiving servlcaa. 



7, An adequately financed uniform adoption subaldy program needs to be escabllahad In every 
state. The following principles should form the basis for such a «yatem: 

a. The adoption aubsldy should be vested In tha child who will not othacvlsa 
ba adopted, rather than being dependent on parental Income as a datamilnenc 
of whether the subsidy will or will not ba avallabls. 

b. Long-term medical aubaldles should be avallsble until the age of majority 
to cover the coats of medical care for pre-exlatlng conditions, where such 
medical coats aren't covered by other medical care Insutanca programt. 

c. Adoption aubsldy paymenta should be authorized up to cha full aoounc of tha payment 
pravloualy provldc>d for tha child's care, io that there will be no dlalncantlve 

Co adopting tha child. 

d. Single parents ahould be eligible for aubaldy paymenta. 

e. FJnenclal support ahould ba available for tha recruitment of prospective 
adoptive fanlllea. 



Career pUnntnn. end both long and short term training fjr child welfare workers 
should be «stpandcd. Ilducntlon In Institutions of hlghsr lesmlng and on ths Job 
training opportunities should ba provided. 
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Ny name I3 Carol I'orry. I am Assistant Commissioner of the 
New York City Department of Social Services in charge of Special 
Services for Children, with the responsibility for child welfare 
services in New York City. I appreciate the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in these hearings, to present our views relating to 
foster care, legal rights, and institutionalization of children* 

What is Special Services for Children 

In New York City there are more than 30,000 children in foster 
care for whom we must plan and coordinate programs of service. 
We contract with more than 90 private agencies which provide care 
for 25»000 children. More than ^5 percent of children in foster 
care, in New York City, are over 12 years of age; half of all 
children in foster care most often spend at least 3.97 years in 
placement.' 

Special Services for Children has statutory responsibity for 
assuring that adequate child welfare services are available to 
children and their families. We emphasize services that will main- 
tain, strengthen, and support the natural home to avert placement. 
Special Services for Children exercises leadership in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a comprehensive program making available 
a broad rnnge of child welfare services characterized by an increasing 
diversity or fotjtnr care and preventive programs. 
Programs of Sovvice Provided by Special Services for Children 
(1) r: ..v:nion or arrar./;ement for short and long-term foster care; (2) 
pro and postnatal care for the unmarried pregnant girl and unmarried 
mothers; (5) :hild wel^3re services on an emergency and planned batis 
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including reports of suspected child abuse/negluct from any source, 
processing such reports for investigation; (a) maintaining the city- 
wide computerized Central Registry; and (5) supplying information upon 
the request of an authorized agency. Services offered by staff or 
through purchase include psychiatric, psychological and casework 
treatment; health care, remedial education, child care, recreational 
programs, family counseling, after care, health care follow-up for 
children from institutional facilities. 

Within Special Services for Children the following programs 
are conducted: 

1. Diagnostic study and evaluation through home, 
office and collateral contacts, to assess nt ed 

■ and to determine eligibility for appropriate 
services. Cases arc proceaced of children re- 
manded or placed by the family court as neglected, 
abused, persons in need of supervision or delin- 
quents. 

2. Protective services to children alleged or found 

to be in circumstances endangering physical, mental 
or emotional health. 

3. Direct services for children in agency operated 
boarding homes, long term foster homes, group 
homes, group residences, diagnostic-reception 
centers, and institutional facilities. Our 
direct services office recruits and certifies family 
boarding homes, and places children in ties e certified 
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homes. In addition, we evaluate and license 
private foster homes that meet statutory 
requirements, along with supervising children 
placed in certified foster family homes. 
A. Adoption services relating to applications and 

processing of all phases of the adoption process «- 
from initial referral for adoption planning 
through preparation, review, and processing of 
all legal documents until such time as legal 
adoption is finalized. Special Services for 
Children recruits and studies prospective 
adoptive homes in addition to placing children 
in approved homes. We also provide casework 
services to unmarried mothers who desire adoption 
for their children, as well as participating in 
inter-state and inter-country adoptive planning. 

Need for Preventive Services 

It is generally agreed among child welfare professionals that the 
single most serious deficiency in the system is our inability to 
make on early identification of children and fanilies in need of 
help and the concomitant failure of developing helping services for 
them before minor problems develop into major crises. I think we 
are learning the hard way that many of the children in Jeopardy or 
potential Jeopardy who are not helped at an early time, ultimately 
enter the system as neglected, abused, persons in need of supervision, 
or delinquents. Efforts to expand child welfare activities to 
include family supportive services enabling families to cope with 
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emorcencles nnd to provide continued caro for children at home 
have been - accordlni; to the Citizen's Committee for Children - 
"half-hearted, small In scale, and Inoff octlve. " 

Because we recognize that children usually develop best in 
their own homes. Special Services for Children has addressed this 
concept in terms of preventive prograras providing supportive 
services- directly or indirectly - to strengthen and preserve the 
home to avert the need for placement- Such services include 
counseling, homemaker aide, medical and psychiatric treatment, 
and legal consultation- In developmental planning are 12 pre- 
ventive day programs to service children with problems and their 
families who have been identified as needing preventive supportive 
help- 

Our intent in provision of service in the home with niinimal 
Impairment or disruption of the familiar' environment; to identify 
family problems in the early stages and to formulate treatment 
modalities for personal and family problems which would in all 
likelihood destroy or damage the child's normal development- 

Cost-Ef f ectiveness of Preventive Programs 

An effective system of preventive services la significantly less 
costly, in human and material terras, than foster care and institu- 
tional care- The New York State Department of Social Services 
estimated in 1973 that the average cost of intensive preventive 
casework services would bo a little more than 31000 a year per child- 
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By comparison, simple foster care costs at that time averaced over 
$6,000 In New York City and $5|000 state-wide. Institutional foster 
care averaged about 312,000 per year and as high as $25,000 or more 
a year per child. 

Day treatment or day servicea programs providing various 
services including psychiatric, psychological, social casework, educa- 
tional, vocational, and recreational would be less costly than foster 
care of children outside of their homes. 
Changes Noeded in Title XX 

Title XX of the Social Security Act both heartens and discourages 
me. The amendmento do reflect a commitment to the need for pre- 
ventive services. Title XX should however make available monies 
for the direct provision of preventive services by public ogencier.. 
The discouraging factor is the 2.5 billion dollar ceiling, which 
clearly limits the posaibilitieo for development, implementation and 
expansion of preventive services. I think it would be appropriate 
for representative*; of this committer tu initiate the lormulation 
of such pc^:;ibilities, in order to snow that a greater app-'opriation 
here could yield ideally significcjnt results. 

I propose the drafting of legislation which make clear and 
direct focus on the ivot causes of social dysfunction. Children 
should be removed from their homes only when it is absolutely 
esi;enti'=>l. The cruciality of identifying parental needs, child's 
needs, reasons why needs are uxanet, probleian caused by unmet needs, 
dssir^s ol those in need of help, md all service options ivailable - 
cannot be overemphisized. There is an urgent, critical need to 
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conceptualize and formulate a plan of action to direct and apply 
attention and efforts toward strengthening families. Child care pro- 
Toasionals are in agreement on f^oals of the child welfare system 
specifically 

1. To support families so that children need not 
bo removed from their" homes. 

2. If removal becomes necessary, to provide for 
early return of children to their families. 

3. When return is not practicable, to plan for 
adoption in as many cases as possible. 

A. To provide for high quality care for all child- 
ren in placement. 

We stress the operationalization of these goals with the guiding 
principle of " Lhu besL interests of the child"; however, decisions too 
often fail to prioritize these goals and guiding principles, in terms 
of supplemental financial support, assistance, and appropriate community 
services including education, health, recreation and social casework 
thereby shortchanging the children for whom Special Services for Child- 
ren, the local public child welfare agency, is legislatively respon- 
sible in terms of caie and protective sejrvices- 

The reasons children experience separation from home (foster care, 
placement) are varied and complex. Numerous social forces coming into 
play could include.... 

1. Parental reluctance to assume or continue care. 

2. Mental/physical illness of child care persons 
(usually the mother) - 

3. . Neglect or abuse of child. 
A. Abandonment. 
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5. Family problems, 

6, Behavior of child. 
Current child Carn Ponulntlon 

The New York City child care r.yMom han in recent years been undergoing 
a profound change due to rapid derao/Traphic changns in the composition 
of New York City child population, and changing perceptions of the 
types of children who will benefit from foster care services. Children 
who in the past would have been considered eligible only for custodial 
or hospital care have found their way into the child care system, where 
they are slowly being accepted and serviced. There appears to be a 
time lag between identification of service needs and the development 
of appropriate programs of services in foster care agencies. and 
institutions which provide long-terra care for children needing special 
kinds of care and services; 

- handicapped children, both mentally and physically, 

- children with below average intellectual potential, 

- adolescents who are behavior problems, 

A recent Special Services for Children review of profiles of 285 
children awaiting foster care placement for an extended period, 
disclosed that U0% required special education; U0% required remedial 
education; U0% required casework; 17?^ required vocational education; 
1^% required speech education; 35% needed two- oi these services; and 
16% needed three or more services. One quarter required a closed 
(secure) foster care facility; the remainder while not requ: r.g a 
secure facility, required more staff than uLiial to supervise :hem. 

Since there are insufficient programs to meet increasing New York 
City need, Special Services for Children is frequently forced to place 
youngsters with agencies out-of-state, to counteract the necessity of 
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youngsters, with cpccial needs, waiting months, even years, for q 
tultQblo placement. The New York Ctate Board of Social Welfare, in 
its report "Project Placement" -197/»- concluded that "the development 
of the needed services Tor children like those profiled is necessarily 
an expensive and dilTlcult undertaking due to the complexity and 
severity of problems. Rapid development is predicted, upon the 
removal of existing rer,traints, particularly the unresponsive funding 
pattern and lack of coordination among the various human service 
systems." I could not agree with this conclusion more. The critical 
question is - What Can De Done? 
I sugGC2t the following: 

1. The fact that the child welfare system is now caring 
for many youniijsters with special neods must be 
supported by a clear mandate, either legislative or 
administrative, conferring responsibility for such 
children. In order for us to provide quality care 
for children with extensive service needs, federal 
reimbursement must be substantial. Servicing these 
children is necessarily r.'.ore costly than servicing 
children who traditionally made up the foster care 
population in New York City, Any serious, honest 
attempt to meet the needs of children now coming 
into care will require expensive, intensive programs 
and structures, 

2. When we assume increased responsibility for severly 
retarded, disturbed, and handicapped children - many 
of whom have been shifted from one child care and/or 
psychiatric or mental retardation facility to another 



or between home, family court, institutions, and 
shelters, wc must work closely and consistently with 
multidisciplinQry oorvico providers, i.e. Departments 
of KducQtion and Mental Health, Divisions fcr Youth 
or Youth Authority family court, other health, mental 
health, and criminal justice coordinating councils. 
Although wo do not always work In a coordinated 
manner, we are linked by our Inherent interest in and 
concern for the children wo serve. We should, therefore, 
move together In the direction of developing specialized 
resources and facilities under joint auspices. Linkages 
nust be much more extensive, such as to gain anlelment 
of conditions which foster separation of children fro.-n 
their families. We must also recognize that when other 
social and economic systems - particularly those related 
to emplo>ment and Income - nre Inoperative, we can expect 
to see many more children in need of care and protection. 
The Rifehts Of Children And Their Families 

Exclusive foster care services alone can not possibly meet the need of 
a significant number of those youngsters entering the system, to the 
exclusion of other supportive services for families. It Is essential ^ 
that the rights of children as well as the rights of their parents be 
protected throughout the helping process. According to David Fanshel - 
director of Child Welfare Research, Cola-nbla University School of 
Social Work - "the ability to restore children to their families of 
origin in a society that places the highest premium upon family Intactness 
and upon the rearing of children by their kin, is considered to be an 
inportant measure of the efficacy of the foster care system. Some 
families may be so deteriorated by social and personal pathology as to 
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constltuto hishly doubtful resources for their children. There nre 
families nonothelean who continue to show Lome rentorative p( ntial 
after the children Ioqvo thoir recidcnceo, and for them the social 
welfare oyritera must bo held accountable for itz effortr. to recreate 
viable home settings to which foster children can return". 

A child separated from hiz family experiences the impact of 
severed bonds and thereby feels rejected, confused, and insecure; his 
self imago is affected. In addition, irreversible emotional damage 
has been assessed in those individuals who in later child maturing 
years are incapable of engaging in or establishing interpersonal 
relationships - individuals who in their earlier years were separated 
from parental figures and remained in care for extended periods. 
Children have a right to develop to their maximum potential, and the 
intervention into the parent-child relationship is an extremely serious 
action. Besides communities are concerned about the financial costs 
in providing for care of children away from their families. 

In light of these factors there is need for substantial funding 
for family services as well as for foster care of children. 
What Have V/e Done In New York City 

Despite the city's fiscal crisis, Special Services for Children has been 
able to develop plans for expanded programs designed to meet the needs - 
of the changing child care population. 
These developments include.... 

- the establishment of criteria for quality care. 

- case review of foster care status in concert 



with an 18 month periodic judicial family court 
review to protect the rights of children for a 
permanent home ar.d to insure that children do not 
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romain In placomont too lone, or /:ot lo.st in 
the ayr.tem. 

- Monitoring and evaluation of voluntary child 
cnrin/; at^oncies to .ieterinine that tb" r,copo of 
services provUiod by those aconcior. are compro- 
honuive Qccopiim: to the needr, of tho ontire 
child welfare ny.stom. 

- The formulation of a Ler.al lUi^htr. Advii;ory 
Committee to explore and ^:^r,cr,z ri^htr. of chil- 
dren toward the objective of advocatinfi meaninf^ful 
and timely le^ii^lative policies, 

- The on^anization and implementation of a Parents 
Rif^hts Unit (Ombudsman) services to provide an in- 
house r.cchanicn for the re::o]ution of coinplaints 
and problems brou-ht by natural parents; along with 
a parent's handbook a r.alrln to Parrnts of Children 
m Foster Cnro . so they can G^in awareness of what 
their rights and responsibilities are, since a 
majority of parents do not understand their rights 
and responsibilities while their children are in 
foster care. 

- A new Voluntary placement agreement which is in 
actuality a contract between the natural parent 
and the placement agency; thereby sustaining parental 
rights within this agreement, 
our strongest preferonce 1. for roturn home to bloloslcal family 
whenever practicable - En,pna=:. 1= on .ar:y planning to facilitate this 
goal - while the child is in pl.co.ont. ■:no idea of permanent footer 
care is completely counter to vi . .cial work practice. 
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Footer care la un Indlcntion of n syntom urmblu to cnrry out 
its preferred goals, Tho arrvlco of fonter care should be viewed 
as tlmo-llralted, not by any means a "permononf* atato of affairs, 
but only a temporary ono. Permanent foster euro offers no security 
whatsoever to the child. It may offer r.ome security to fontor parents 
who wish to be paid; but, In mnny lnntar;ces, not supervised. Insti- 
tutions as surrof^ate parents, value commitment to rehabilitation of 
children wtio are placed therein - rather than custody alone. The 
right", of each child, along \>rlth respect for natural parents, homo 
background!*, and avoidance of unnecessarily harsh punishment must 
be observed. 

If return to the natural family Is Impracticable, adoption is 
viewed as a preferable alternative In order that a child may secure 
permanency In a home with a stable ffinill>' In v^tilch he perceives of 
himself as a valued member. In reality, unfortunately, barriers exist 
In relation to freeing of children for adoption; and too many freed 
children for whom adoptive homes are not found, become Institutionalized 
while remaining for extended periods In foster care with no vision 
toward pltceaent In permanent homes. 

I am concerned about endorsing substantial legislative and pro- 
cedural changes In the area of freeing children for adoption without 
viewing consistent legislative and procedural changes with regard 
to family services or protecting tho rights of children. Special 
Services for Children studies have sho* n that ^cr/^ of the children 
discharged from foster care within the last year returned to their 
natural families. Only lf>% were adopted; the remainder were dis- 
charged as self dependent. It therefore appears, from these findings, 
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that Q child':! bc:it hopp for n pormanota homo lion In returning homp 
to hln/her family of orU^in, 

Wo all ar.roo that fnmlllrn who eventually rerjulro placcmont could 
have been helped by nn nrray of :u»p|)or ti ve/prcvontlve aorvlcca - 
rnmTlnn froiTi counsel inr. and day cttre to hounlnr.i n»i«;l employmont to 
alloy the posalbllty of family brenkdo-^ and nubacquont placement 
of children. Wo only need contrast the public nsalctanco payraents 
wo r.rudgln{;ly give to natural parents with the higher foster caro 
rates paid for care we ourselvo.T consider to bo loss desirable for 
th'; child, to conclude that our conunltnent Is moro philosophical than 
real. If we are unwilling to Increase public as:;iatance levels across 
tho board, then perhaps we should consider paying foster caro monion 
for some limited perlo^! to natural parents to ossess if such financial 
assl.stancp mlt;l»t htlp to prevent a child from 00=1,-,^; into caro. I 
advocate sponsorship of N'f;lslatlon o.'jtabllshlng policies to address 
the several alternatives to foster caro (1) preventive, supportive 
programs for children and families before deterioration, family break- 
down, and separation of children from natural parents is actualized; 
(2) protecting tho rights of children for whom temporary foster caro 
is unavoidable, to ensure permanency for such children through adoptive 
placement or through expeditious return to biological homes which 
have been rehabilitated and stablized as a result of appropriate, 
meaningful social services programs. 

Foster care is one of the symptoms of deterioration, disorganiza- 
tion, and disintegration of a substantial percentage of our American 
families; yet there is no national mobilization of efforts and money 
to deal with this twentieth century phenomenon. 
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Plato's observation 

"What is honored in a land is cultivated there." 
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FOUNOCO ta»9 UV WILLIAM 




PREEVILLE. NEW YORK 
13066 



Office of the Executive Director 



TELEPHON C 
u07.044.061 3 



October 1 , 1976 



Honorable John BradecQS, Conpressxan 
ChQiraan, Sub-Comniittee or. Select Education 
Coaaittee on iilucatior. tuid Liabor 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Congressman Braacnas: 

y.r. Joseph Cuvrin, Executive DirL'Ctor of ocv York State Council of 
Voluntary Child Care Agencies, nude me aware that on Septer.ber 8th, 
197d Mr. Ken Wooden, Executive Director of National Coalition for 
Children's Justice of Prir.ceton, Jlev Jersey, testified before your 
Committee and htid the following to say about a George .Ji-Jiior Republie: 



"I'here was one place in Pennsylvania, a place that I 
visited recently called the George Junior Republic, 
where in each cottage the boys would be sent down to 
the cellar for prolontied periods of time with nothing 
to do, absolutely nothing, 8, 10, 12 hours. 

"And in one of t' .e cellars, there vas a room, a small 
closet and on inside of the closet were the dates 
and names of kid,, who spent solitary confinement there. 
And the young boys wrote on the outside of the door, 
quite appropriately. The Charlie Manson rioom." 



For the record and clarification, may we say that the George Junior Re- 
public in Freeville, .%'ew York has no affiliation, common management or 
proprietor:..''.!? with the different institutions operating under the name 
of the Geor<2:e Junior Republic in other states. The Geor{;e Junior Repub- 
lic in Freeville, ^'ev York has continued to operate and practice the 
basic concepts as originated by William H. {"Daddy") George. These con- 
cepts encourage the growth and development of young people through in- 
dividual and community responsibility in the practice of self-government, 
self-support, self-education ana self-examination. Today, there ic very 
little similarity between the education/treatment process which we have 
ar.a those practiced in other institutions carrying the name of the George 
Junior Republic. 
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I think if you inquire froa Family Court Judges, local Departments of 
Social Services, Probation Departnents {Nassau and Monroe Counties ore 
examples), etc. vhon ve serve, you will fina that the George Junior Re- 
public at Kreeville is very unique ana one of the cost outstanding 
residential education/treataent centers not only in New York State, but 
also in Aaerica. 

Through V. 'T years our your.fi people have developed their own Constitution 
in their .own Meetingc, approving new laws emd amenarcents proposed by 
their own Constitutional Convention nsade up of young people in appropriate 
positions within the citizen governnent. Our young people have their o-Ti 
Judicial system and also a Bar Association. The iixecutive Branch is con- 
posed of the president and his cabinet, elected yearly by the citizens 
and the legislative branch consists of all "Free Voting Citizens" operat- 
ing within the structure of Town Meetings. 

Our progran has alwoj-s been i.ipr.ly regarded luid approved by the *New York 
State Departnent of Education (our Ceorfie Junior Republic Union Free 
School District of Freeville, I.'cw YorK is part of the .Vew York State edu- 
cation systes), Departaent of Social Services, iJoard of Social Welfare 
and Board of Health as well as similar department:: in many other states 
whose children arc in need of our specialised education/treatment services. 

May ve request that this letter be included in the report to be issued by 
your Sub-Conn:ittee, or as an appendix in the report, thereby clarifying 
that the George Junior .Republic in Freeville, I.'ew York has no affiliation 
with the George Junior Republic in Pennsylvania. 

Also, we at the Georjje Junior I^epublic would be delighted to have you, a 
member of your Sub-Corjaittee or staff visit the George Junior Republic 
in Freeville, .'.'ew York and sec our program in its entirety. 
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